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A SETBACK TO FILIPINO PROGRESS. 


t has been an open secret that for some months past 

American capitalists have been striving to reach some 
agreement whereby acreage of jungle land could be se- 
cured to plant rubber on a scale comparable with Far 
Eastern enterprises. 

The rubber offer was to plant 100,000 acres in Min- 
danao, and incidentally to establish a factory in Manila. 
At the same time another group wished to acquire suffi- 
cient wild land to install a vast camphor plantation. 
These two offers were the result of Filipino propaganda 
asking for American capital and the assurance from 
prominent officials that every facility would be afforded 
to investors. 

The stumbling blocks were the existing law that no 
company can acquire more than 2,500 acres and the law 
against the importation of Chinese or other plantation 
These laws the Filipinos refused to amend. 
withdrawn, and the 


laborers. 
The offers have been therefore 
Philippines lose their chance probably for all time. 

One would like to comment severely on the crass folly 
of such a course. The Filipinos clamor for capital and 
make investment impossible; they agitate for independ- 


ence and show absolute incapacity for self-government. 
They are ready for neither. 


GUAYULE IS RUBBER, NOT A “SUBSTITUTE.” 


(" of our esteemed contemporaries, in an otherwise 
excellent article on “Attempts at Rubber Substi- 
tutes” hardly does justice to guayule; indeed, leaves the 
reader with the impression that it is poor stuff at best. 
Speaking of Mexican beginnings, he says: 

“This experimentation resulted in a certain 
measure of success in that a low grade material 
was manufactured which was a capable substi- 
tute for the poorest grades of rubber.” 


The poorest grade of rubber is perhaps untreated pon- 
tianak or jelutong, which at one time was a drug on the 
Even in its beginnings 
It was, of 


market at 4 to 6 cents a pound. 
guayule was worth much more than that. 
course, a “capable substitute” for low grade rubber, but 
It is not, however, low grade. On 
the contrary, well prepared guayule is classed among the 


so was Para rubber. 


medium rubbers. 

Farther on the writer says: 

“One mill was built in Torreon, in the State of 
Coahuila, where business was carried on success- 
fully for some time. At the period of its greatest 
prosperity about 600,000 pounds of rubber, or 
whatever this low grade material might be called, 
was turned out each month.” 

The Torreon product was sold as rubber for the very 
good reason that it was rubber and a very excellent 
product at that. Certain of the old timers were against 
it from the first and insisted that it was a substitute and 
that in spite of the fact that any fair definition of the 
word “rubber” must perforce include guayule. 

At present guayule is quiescent but, our contemporary 
to the contrary nothwithstanding, it will again be a big 
factor and that within a decade. 


BALATA CULTIVATION. 


ere CULTIVATION is so big and so successful that 


it is to-day a commonplace achievement. This 
in spite of the fact that it was deemed a “pipe dream” 
by trade leaders during its beginnings. The needs of 
the world brought it about just as the need for plastics, 
gutta percha, balata and chicle will in turn bring 
about plantations that produce these gums. 

Of course the problem is a more difficult one. The 
Sapotaceae are slow-growing trees and the product is 
Nor do any of them show the “wound 
response” that the Hevea 
planter. Nevertheless, one should not forget the 
large gutta percha plantations in Java instituted by 
the farsighted Dutch. 

It is also gratifying to note that balata is being 
grown in the Dutch East Indies in a small way, to be 
sure, but it is a beginning. The British Government 


not large. 


proved such a boon for 
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is also doing its bit in using the “bully tree” in re- 
foresting in the West Indies and in its African pos- 
sessions. 

The Mimusops balata, while it does not produce a 
gutta equal to that from the Palaquium, has an ad- 
vantage in that the wood is of great value for build- 
ing purposes. 

Now if chicle could have its turn and become a 
plantation product the Sapotads would be receiving at 
least a fair chance. 


AIR FORDS NOT AS YET. 


HE CREATION by one of the big rubber companies of 
T a pony blimp or “flyabout” has been hailed by 
some of the semi-wise as the beginning of an era when 
air travel will challenge earth travel. They assume to 
see a development akin to that of the Ford car in the 
motor world. It would of course be wonderful were 
it within the realm of reality but alas it is not, nor will 
it be in this generation. England experienced the same 
visions and dismissed them. 

A recent report on this subject from abroad places 
the minimum price of the small blimp at fifty thou- 
sand dollars. As against the five hundred charged for 
the first Fords the difference is appalling. Indeed, 
in spite of the wealth the laborers are piling up day 
by day, and their courage in spending, few will feel 


able to purchase “flyabouts.” 


ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES. 


} er URGENT NEED of a more aggressive “Safety 
First” campaign by industrial leaders 
was strikingly emphasized in reports submitted at the 
first annual Massachusetts Accident Prevention Con- 
gress. One of the speakers, C. W. Price, general man- 
ager of the National Safety Council, Chicago, and who 
was connected with the National Harvester Co., said 
that of the 2,000,000 American boys who in nineteen 
months went overseas in the Great War 47,949 were 
killed or died from wounds received in battle. Yet, he 
said, in the same period “126,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren were killed, 35,000 in industry, and 91,000 outside 
industry, 25,000 of the latter being children. In other 
words, during those nineteen months our boys 
fighting on the other side of the water, there were 220 
people killed in this country every twenty-four hours; 
and it would take a ditch forty-eight miles long and as 
wide as the ordinary sidewalk to hold the bodies of those 
126,000 men, women, and children.” 

Such sacrifice of human life in the pursuits of peace, 
and depletion of labor that was never more urgently 
needed, were to a great extent avoidable, said Mr. Price, 
who quoted figures to prove that of 22,000 serious acci- 
dents reported by industry in 1919, fully 16,500 were 
He said that in 1,000 industries reporting, 


American 


were 


preventable. 


reductions of from 50 to 75 per cent in deaths had been 


effected by joint cooperation of employers and employes, 
about one-third of the good work being accomplished 
by means of mechanical devices and the remainder by 
enlisting the active aid of shop foremen. 

That effective safety work not only spared manufac- 
turers large losses in death and accident claims, but 
actually helped in dividends was another contention of 
the speaker. Enlightened employers have found that 
the safety movement wins workers and gives a dignified 
standing to business life, as well as being a sound, profit- 
able business proposition. While he was pleased to note 
much progress, the speaker lamented the fact that a re- 
cent survey showed that scarcely one concern in ten de- 
velops a proper cooperative spirit among its employes, 
whereby they can feel that their employers take a real, 
personal interest in their welfare and will second every 
effort they make to safeguard human life and limb. 





STANDARDIZATION AND GOLF BALLS. 


LEATHER BALL stuffed with feathers, at one time 
led all others in the game of golf. Had this ball 
been standardized, in other words, if no golf matches 
could be played except with the feather-filled ball, it 
would doubtless still be used. And—the solid gutta and 
the Haskell would never have been known. 
The corollary is that to standardize the present 
rubber-cored ball is to kill its successor, a lively durable 
ball that will sell at 20 cents instead of a dollar. 








THat THE UNITED STATES IS NOW AT THE PEAK OF ITS 
crude oil production is an accepted fact. Despite the 
energetic efforts being made to augment production and 
to discover new sources, the result does not warrant the 
belief that it can long offset the constant growth in de- 
mand for oil and its products. This means that solvent 
naphtha, of which the rubber industry is a large con- 
sumer, will be produced in steadily diminishing quanti- 
ties unless some new source of supply is discovered. 

STAID BRITISHERS MAY NOT MUCH LONGER REFER 
reproachfully to the “gum-chewing Yankees,” for, judg- 
ing by the trade statistics, their own fellow-countrymen 
are fast becoming-Americanized in at least this one re- 
spect. Chicle, once used in England as an adulterant of 
gutta percha, is now consumed there to almost as large an 
extent in the form of chewing gum. The change has come 
about almost wholly through the Great War. Munition 
factory workers especially cultivated a taste for the 
American product, and its popularity spread rapidly 
among the soldiers, giving comfort to the men on 
long marches or in the front trenches in France and 
Flanders where smoking was forbidden. During the 
last year of the war, 1918, England bought $1,119,898 
of the total of $1,695,903 exported by the United States. 
The amount fell to $771,144 in 1919, but 1920 is expected 
to show a large increase in sales of American chewing 
gum in the United Kingdom. 
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ProveD RUBBER 


on BastILan ISLAND, ZAMBOANGA PROVINCE. 


UNDER COGAN GRASS. 


Rubber (Hevea Brasiliensis) as a Philippine Agricultural Investment. 


By H. F. Cameron, 


GENERAL OUTLINE. 
HE PROPOSITION outlined hereafter pertains to the production 
a plantation rubber (//evea brasiliensis) as an agricultural 
venture for the southern part of the Philippine Islands 
LAWS. 

The land laws (Organic Act of 1902) permit an individual or 
a corporation to secure a fifty-year lease (25 years original and 
25 years renewal) of twenty-five hundred (2,500) acres of public 
land, while a corporation (three or more persons) may purchase 
at an appraised value, generally of $2 an acre, after advertising 
and bidding. The annual lease rental approximates $0.10 an acre 
for the first ten years, with increase upon new appraisements 
made periodically. 

These laws forbid the import of contract unskilled labor. The 
Insular Government does, however, contract with Americans for 
duty in the Philippines and has brought in Javanese skilled la- 
borers for instruction or educational purposes. The irrigation 
and water power laws are liberal and sufficient for economical 
agricultural or industrial operation. 

LOCATION. 

The Provinces of Zamboanga, Cotabato and Davao (and small 
sections adjacent thereto), Department of Mindanao and Sulu, 
Philippine Islands, have been selected, after a thorough personal 
investigation of the entire Archipelago, as best adapted in land, 
labor and other economic factors to produce the highest returns 
for money invested in plantation rubber. This territory is in- 


cluded within North Latitude 5° to 8°, and West Longitude 
121° to 127 
CONDITIONS. 
The soil in these sections is alluvial and mostly of volcanic 
origin; very rich in humus; in the open areas free from fungus 
srowths and beetle breeding, decaying stumps or roots; and 


capable of constant refertilization from the adjacent mountain 


washes or the silty rivers available for irrigation and power 
purposes 

Of the available areas, some are already under cultivation by 
corporations or individuals who have acquired titles under the 
laws of the Philippines, while other areas may be leased or pur- 
chased as desired 

The climatic conditions of this section are peculiarly favorable 
to obtaining rubber production. The temperature ranges from 
75 to 92 degrees; the relative humidity 70 to 85 degrees; the an- 
nual rainfall is well distributed and averages from 70 inches on 


Basilan.Island, Zamboanga Province, on the west, to 140 inches 


Licutenant-C olonel, 


Engineers, U. S. A. 


at the focthills on either side of the low watershed extending 
Mount Apo to 


on the west slope of the watershed (Kidapaun and 


scuth from Matutun in Cotabato and Davao. 

Provinces ; 

Kabakan) rainfall in the morning is unusual; the entire area is 

cut of the typhoon belt, while the droughts, common to all troni 

cal countries, are no worse here than in other tropical possessions. 
LABOR. 

The last census for the Philippine Islands shows a population 


of 10,320,000. 
north Visayan Islands, Cebu Island having the largest population 


The center of population appears to be in the 


Mandanao, on the contrary, 


per square mile, approximately 350. 
the only possible plantation rubber producing land of the Philip- 
pine Islands, or even under the shadow of the American flag, has 
the smallest pepulation per square mile, approximately 18. 

The unskilled labor wage in the Philippine Islands varies with 
the locality and in accordance with the economic law of supply 


and demand—from $0.30 a day to $0.60,.the latter price in the 
agricultural sections of Mindanao. 
GOVERNMENT. 
The Organic Act of 1902; which included land, mineral and 


labor laws that are still in force, did not provide for the econcmic 
developments that were beyond the poor man to handle and yet 
not sufficient for the industrial user to become interested. Rubber 
is a commodity in point. The poor man can get,a quick financial 
return for his investment in corn, rice, sugar and cotton; it is 
a matter of six to nine months. He may develop cocoanuts sue 
cessfully through the five or seven years to production by the use 
of catch crops, but in rubber, which requires approximately $200 


an acre to bring to production, and a few other commodities the 


poor man has no catch crop opportunity and six or seven years 


is a long period to carry the financing when one has no other 

source of income than the agricultural returns from this land. 
GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS CAPITAL. 

The Philippine government officials realize that they them- 


selves have not the capital to quickly develop the islands in 


agriculture, industry and commerce. That they do desire this 


development in accordance with existing laws is evident from 
the large government loans made (aggregating millions of pesos) 
to going concerns that were in financial difficulty. They prefer, 
however, industries that can operate under the present laws and 
where the Filipino can own the land. The sugar central idea is 
an extremely popular example of this development. For rubber 


and similar commodities, however, their laws were so framed by 
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early American administration that operation is possible only on 
a small scale—too small for either success or to interest capital. 
Although the progressive Filipino realizes the economic features 
involved, his constructive efforts to remedy a situation to which 
he was never a party, have so far been unsuccessful. He still 
persists, however, and it is believed that his efforts will shortly 
be crowned with success 
RUBBER FACTS. 
The main essentials for a successful rubber plantation are: 
(a) A cheap, abundant and dependable labor supply. 
(b) Large areas of well-drained soil in a proved rubber country. 
(c) Care in seed selection and the tree elimination- with age. 
{d) An annual, well-distributed rainfall of over 60 inches with 
freedom from morning rains 
(e) A temperature above 70 degrees F. and a relatively high 
humidity 
(f) Freedom from winds. 
(g) Tree protection against deer, wild boar and other bark 
attacks 
(h) Good land and sea transportation for export and import. 
(i) Favorable land leases or titles, taxes, and governmental at- 
titude. 
Gj) Efficient management 


The answer to these essential needs is 
That the labor is not at present adequate for a large acreage 
development in either supply or wag For a large acreage— 


40.000 hectares— 


output of approximately 100,000 hectares of land. Therefore, 
one sees the uselessness of talking in 2,500-acre (present maximum 
acreage possible to obtain under law) developments, which, un- 
der the maximum possible production would give operation to 
this factory less than four days a year. 

In Java, in instances where rubber trees have been watched, 
recorded and rated like pedigreed cows for quantity and quality 
of latex produced, the result of seed selection and budding of tested 
poor producing young trees with cuttings from high producing 
trees, the result on an acre of trees over ten years of age is 500 
pounds of rubber per acre per year. This, therefore, should be an 
important consideration in a new development. 

The rainfall, temperature, humidity and freedom from wind 
conditions pertaining to the southern Philippines is more favorable 
in certain sections than others. 

The protection of trees against destruction by animals, fire, or 
other causes during development is easily furnished by fencing 
and proper maintenance. 

The transportation facilities on land and sea are construction 
features only. Local conditions are extremely favorable in this 
respect 

The land leases and titles for areas over 1,000 hectares (2,500 
acres) cannot be obtained except by purchase of old church or 
Spanish concessions, none of which are in this section. 

The taxes are 
very favorable 





the immediate 
call for the hard 
work would be 
for 10,000 to 20,- 
000 laborers. To 
secure this num- 
ber in the Philip- 
pines quickly, if 
it were possible, 
would result in 
curtailment of 
production in 
other necessary 
lines, accom- 
panied by a raise 
in wages that 
would make 
competition with 
Dutch _Far East 
colonic s_ still 
more  unfavor- 
able. The pres- 
ent increase in 
Philippine popu- 
lation does not 


keep pace with Taree YEAR O_p Rupper, BasILtaAn, SHowinc Patant BEAN 


their develop- 
ment, and, until the laws are amended to permit entry of abundant 
cheap labor, and this condition is remedied, a rubber plantation 
under present Far Eastern competitive conditions will not be suc- 
cessful 

Relative to large areas needed it is only necessary to state 
that the use of rubber is in its infancy. The United States uses 
about 75 per cent of the world’s rubber, almost all of which comes 
through New York and London markets. The maximum pro- 
ducing age of a plantation is reached somewhere between its 
tenth and fifteenth year—the original 100 or 120 trees an acre 
originally planted being reduced by elimination as the trees and 
root systems expand. Although the individual tree under proper 
treatment produces more latex with each year of age, this in- 
crease per acre after the tenth year remains almost constant, due 
to trees eliminated. The 1920 requirements for one large rubber 
factory are 120,000,000 pounds of rubber, which is the maximum 





while the gov- 
ernment’s atti- 
tude has always 
been kindly and 
helpful. There 
is no reason to 
believe that it 
will ever be 
otherwise. 

Efficient man- 
agement is very 
important here as 
elsewhere in the 
tropics. The se- 
lection of repre- 
sentatives who 
know local con- 
ditions ~as to 
laws, officials, la- 
bor and customs 
is essential. 

ESTIMATE TO 

DEVELOP 1,000 
HECTARES (2,508 

ACRES). 

CovER In this estimate 

of cost to develop 
a 1000-hectare (2500 acres) rubber (Hevea brasiliensis) planta- 
tion in the Philippines the experience of the Dutch Netherlands 
and English colonies in the Far East as well as that of going con- 
cerns in the Philippines has been considered. It is recommended 
from possible fungus considerations, as well as initial development 
cost, that heavy jungle areas be avoided and that cogan (a tall 
fibrous grass) land be selected and that, to keep down weeds, ta 
make for the most economical maintenance, Patani bean (an 
evergreen with fertilizing and fire resisting qualities which is dis- 
liked by wild animals) be planted. 

To make this estimate on a business basis it will be assumed 
that the rubber selling value will be $0.40 a pound (present price 
is over $0.60 a pound); that the plantation will be fully cleared 
and planted in two years and that a less than maximum acre 
year production will result. The following estimates are the 
result of careful consideration based on practical knowledge. 
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Debit. 
FIRST YEAR, 
Land purchase 2,500 acres @ $2, Ist > ee $1,250 
Clearing, plowing, planting 1,000 acres land, which is 90% 

Cogan @ $25... ..- ee eeececeveees stcebneeee sens 25,000 
Din Te ORNOS © BB a oa sccccvccccccsvesdvestsdese 3,000 
Tools, cattle, etc., using native ‘methods Son eel aiieetenta da ae 10,00U 
Superintendence and administration: 

General superintendent ............ deine wee $8,000 

Four white foremen @ $1,800..............4+. 7,200 

Cashier and bookkeeper...............- .. 2,400 

Office assistants (native), statio: ery, ft irniture, 

GOR. 5b060 65 60, b0deb Fb eb 6s ceeccreoseuree . 5,000 
— 22,600 
Miscellaneous, such as surveys, roads, wharves, launch, 

water supply, drainage, doctor, medicine, etc.......... 20,000 
Superintendent’s bungalow and furniture............... 2,000 
Ce I, ona cocci bocsccee cerns avesennias 1,500 
Laborers’ quarters first year : ‘ nae aioe 1,500 
Office and store—two-story.... oa : $00+ én0s ees 2,000 
Store with stock. . . ‘ a i han eet 3,000 
Tools and cattle sheds.......... i ae ae haben 1,500 
Hospital and equipment a Siena nae : 5,000 
Interest on $100,000 @ 6%........ cise wa kates ° 6,000 

Total expenditures .... atonemes adeewere $104,350 
Profits from store first year......... J 
10,000 
Cost of first year’s development. ........-...00--02e+0-+ $94,350 
SECOND YEAR. 
Second payment on land purchase..... vaboiseinewdanwes $1,250 
Clearing, plowing, planting 1,500 acres @ $25........ 37,500 
Fencing 1,500 acres @$3........... ee See 4,500 
Maintenance of 1,000 acres, second vear @ $4.......... 4,000 
Tools, cattle, etc., using native methods ‘ 10,000 
Superintendents and administration.... d1eneeeganene 25,000 
Miscellaneous beeen ais ibd akchiclts 15,000 
Interest at 6% on $200,000.... — ee eee 12,000 
Total expenditure...... richie endasacce ween $109,250 
Store profit for second year.. é\ Cede ede eneeviedaquacs 


15,000 





Cost of second year’s development...............++: 


THIRD YEAR. 


Third payment on land purchase..... (okentedeee eat $1,250 
Tools, cattle, etc.. se heeh eebondanchageeads 5,000 
Maintenance of 2,500 acres @ $4......060cceeees swans 10,000 
Superintendence and administr: ition. iced heeter cn cecaene 25,000 
Miscellaneous PEE PEE TCT eT eT TT 10,000 
Interest on $2 50,000 @ 6%.. pi $ebeR DONS seebeHEEw ES 15,000 

Total expenditure .. _— sedstetesewepdebdaces $66,250 


Store profits for third year....... saekenecmer 
15,000 


Cost of third year’s development............-e+eee0e+++ $51,250 
) I 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Last payment on land pune osnedbases $1,250 
Tools, cattle, etc... dekeduwhnds koueeqveneeunenes 5,000 
Maintenance of 2 2 (500 | RETES BD BO.ccvcccvvccecsccescsese 10,000 
Superintendence and administration. = pevaaen 25,000 


One-third cost of crépe plant to be designed for 
fuil development but installed as needed: 


ee rr Tee $6,000 
30 macerating, créping and finishing “mills ..++ 25,000 
400-h.-p. steam plant...........0+6005. .+-+ 9,000 


$40,000 14,000 


Note.—If hydroelectric probably $10,000 higher first cost 
against cheaper maintenance and operation later. 


Miscellaneous ..... , jh bbebsenncecbesereenters 10,000 
Fnterest om S300,C08 @ 6% oc. ccccccccccccccesccoseves 18,000 
TD CINE 6.5 cn cescccceekscenssebeadens ~ $93,2 250 
Store profit for fourth year. ..........cceccccccecesece 
15,000 
Cost of fourth year’s development............0eeeeeeee $78,250 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Tools and cattle, including tapping ease etc...... $10,000 
Maintenance of 2,500 acres @ $3...... Jed piaaets 7,500 
Plant operation and tapping 100,000 trees. ee ee 30,000 
Superintendence and administration.............-.+++5+ 25,000 
Half cost on: 
2 buildings, 120’ x 5’ two-story with drying 
system with cement floors...............+. $10,000 
2 buildings, 120’ x 50’ for smoke......... oe See 
1 building, 150’ x75’ one story, cement floor for 
OD Be onc kb cee ccenscuececsreeeeves 5,000 
1 building, 150’ x 75’ with cement floor for co- 
Se SE nc :  aaueehaeneKees<x knees. Se 
1 building, 120’ x 60’ single story, cement floor 
for grading and packing. .............+e0. 4,000 
1 building, 100’ x 50’ single story, “cement floor 
for box factory and repair............+++: 4,000 
$33,000 
One-half cost applied this year... ........-eeeecseeseecs 16,500 
Second payment crépe plant machinery (%4 cost)....... 13,000 
rer itveheddsetweliaeeeaeet 10,000 
SARME Ge CONROE Gh Oho vik cicacceseesscccevecces 24,000 


. GUI ook 65002000 6066088 ds vee neane $136,000 


Credit. 


$10,000 


15,000 


15,000 


15,000 


ae og returns 100,000 xX % ». GR 6 cca eccerswons 30,000 
Profit on store for fifth year..........cceccccssccsecces 15,000 
45,000 
Cost of fifth year’s development........... écevnues $91,000 


SIXTH YEAR, 


Tools, cattle, including tapping equipment.............. $10,000 
IS GE CIs oc cscs cbtccs cesccecceseageces 7,500 
Plant operation and tapping 250, 000 trees. inne cdeweeeus 70,000 
Superintendence and administra Sass ioe i bein. s Waste 25,000 
Final cost of crépe machinery (% cost).........+.e06. 13,000 
Final cost of buildings See GU keGic attests edunennnee 15,500 
Miscellaneous ......... Ver REMEHEN 10s ae ER eee Ree 10,000 
Interest on $500,000 @ 6%...0. 5 Sb ail ek bb a ee care ae 30,000 

PD Sr bi bed boas ehh dhs ee Oebedde enews $182,000 


Return from 250,000 trees: 
100,000 K 1% 125,000 Ibs. 
150,000 xk % 112,500 Ibs 


237,500 Ibs. @ $9.40.. 


Profit on store .......... . rer dons OA: 15,000 





110,000 $1 10,000 





Ceee Bat GS POO os scicin nde es stheesiidisdecsoncs $72,000 
SEVENTH YEAR. 
Tools, cattle, etc.. ie hewn eoenebeses s0seesncese $10,000 
Maintenance of land and building (5% of cost) which 
SD esc cirvenvnene as re 4,500 
TT sinew Sie wee T $2 6d eeceeeerees 50,000 
Plant operation, boxing and shipping 387,500 Ibs........ 30,000 
Superintendence and administraticn.. bias eens 25,000 
Miscellaneous .. ere s0 : Daedeaae 10,000 
Interest on $500,000 @ 6%.... rr satenved 30,000 
Total expenditure eee Pee er Ter $159,500 
Returns from 250,000 trees: 
100,000 « 2 209,000 Ibs 
150,000 * 1% = 187,000 Ibs. 

' 387,500 lbs. @ $0.40 Cseweee $155,000 

Profit from store........ 15,000 
Total receipts ... —— ‘ re rer eee $170.000 
POUS. NE, 55-6:6:b an b00s- nde Kdedeeeebeaneesesses 159,500 
Credit balance (represents 2% on $500,000 capitalization) : $10,500 
EIGHTH YEAR. 
Cost of up-keen and operation................cccecccece $160,001 
Return from 250,000 trees: 
100,000 « 3 300,000 Ibs. 
150,000 « 2 = 300,000 Ibs. 
600,000 Ibs. @ $0.40 $240 
$ eceesecee $2 00 
es UE IE Fick ccc 0 ciwelrsnuteeccecsdon cle sbnened 1S'000 
Total revenue ST re re Oe ee ee $255,000 
Deduct expenditures iWedsadeuwe "160,000 
Credit balance (represents 20% on $509,000 capitaliza- - 
tion) Feb eeeh needs eeecseneneesebosseetenesébes $95,000 
NINTH YEAR, 
Cost of up-keep and operations................... $175,000 
Returns from 250,000 trees: y 
100,000 & 314 = 350,000 Ibs. 
150,000 x 3 450,000 Ibs. 

ape Soeeeren. Ge Bee ci anccdenia con $320,000 
oo gk FO ee er er vbredes cn sansenee "15,000 
Total revenues .. er eer eee, eee $335 000 
Deduct expe nditures Svea 175, 0 
Credit balance (represent 30% on $500,060 capitaliza- a 

| eee re ak Ge wale ‘ ; ad ve $160,000 
TENTH YEAR. 
Cost of up-keep and operation...............cccccecccee $200,000 
Returns from 250,000 trees: a 
100,000 « 4% = 450,000 Ibs, 
150,000 K 3% = 525,000 Ibs. 

. ; 975,000 lbs. @ $0.40 re $390,000 
Profit from store.. ‘ — awe 15.000 
ne NII isa. td. spo. in o duaisn cd aca nok Wine eae $405,000 
WE II, 5 ccs breed. oececioinchaucnccns 200,000 
Credit balance (represent 40% on $500,000 capitaliza- ‘ 

GN “oNedsssnvengvehes pedeeesns shnvenseseenet%e $205,000 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The total estimated cost to develop a 1,000 hectares (2,500 
acres) rubber plantation in the Philippines is $500,000 or $200 an 
acre. Such a plantation properly developed should average 500 
tons to 635 tons (400 to 500 pounds an acre year) of crépe rub- 
ber a year henceforth at a cost of from $0.20 to $0.30 a pound. 
This cost will make for a good profit until the peak is reached 
when the demand is exceeded by the production. It is then that 
the low production cost, wherever it may occur—it points to 
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Java and Sumatra now—will prevail unless Philippine production 
is protected by United States import taxes on foreign raw or 
finished raw commodities 

The end of 1918 showed over 400,000 commodities of rubber in 
different conditions, while the end of 1919 showed an increase 


to 500.000 commodities with new ses developing daily, as the 


rise in price of d, iron and steel permit the rubber substi- 
tute at a less« 

Because tf the tren us initial and carrying cost of de 
velopment, rubb ; primarily a pment for a large indus 
trial consumer } small planter will never be a source ot 
supply for this commodity like the cotton raiser, nor can it be 
produced on the popular sugar central basis 

The Philippine Government has under serious consideration 
the necessary law changes to permit large responsible industrials 
to operate Understanding the resent situation as outlined 
above, it is believed that capital with faith and courage in the 
Philippine Government ma take the maximum land area al- 
lowed by present laws and dev p, using Filipino labor, with an 
assurance that amended laws w on permit this operation 
to expand on as favorable a business basis as now pertams to 





TApPERS—Front Row, YAKANS, REAR, FILIPINos. 


the rubber-producing Dutch Netherlands and British Colonies 


A Layout of a Scientific Rubber Footwear Factory. 


COMPARISON of the plant lay-outs of the leading rubber 
A footwear factories in this country reveals differences in 
plant arrangement which are easily explained. Many of 

these factories have been in operation for torty years or more 
and frequent additions to meet the demands of increased pro 
duction have assumed such proportions that the original lay-outs 
have been lost sight of entirely There are cases, too, of exactly 


the reverse nature where in the centralization of certain classes 


of the product in separate plants yme factories for the time 


being find themselves utilizing more production space than effi- 


cient management would requir 


SEQUENTIAL AND PARALLEL PROCESSES. 


Rubber footwear manufacturing involves both sequential and 


parallel processes by which the raw material undergoes chemical 


and physical changes before it finally reaches the finished state 





A light ru r, tor examplk is é llowiug parts: upper, 
outsole, toe cap, heel foxing—known as the “gum work”; insole, 
lining, funior, cloth heel, joining strip, rough back, filler—grouped 
together, known as “inside work e “gum work” and the 
“inside work’ il pr pared lor making n parallel processes 
which are in themselves sequential Thus the linings have to 
be vated, laid in tables of tort ily for cutting; cut, counted, 
cemented and joined before they reach the makers’ table Sim 
ilarly the outsol ha é ilendered and cut before they 
are read vr mal 2 it : cessal that all parts be prepared 
and ready tor makn etore issembled or made 

fter the ssembly, the roce ecome vuurely sequential, var 
nisning i! ) l icking be the ial 
opera 

The us ‘ eded up production in 
tire mat " 1 “luction o ytweat 
on account the number and k e small parts used 
Thus we find the hand truck still largely used in footwear fa 
tories 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL BALANCE. 

Balance between the departments is most important, and the 
first step toward balance is an adequate lay-out The chain of 
operations is only as strong as the weakest unit. The arrow 


which points to the directior productive flow, then, must 


keep as nearly as possible to a muous course Operations 


must be grouped in departments according to their otder, and 
the routing facilities must be adequate to keep the unfinished 
material in its continued progress through the plant 
Manufacturing can be classified, generally speaking, as either 
manufacturing to order or manufacturing to stock Rubber 
shoes come under the latter class; that is, they are manufactured 
according to a stock design on orders or anticipated orders. 
This insures standard, permanent equipment and _ operations 
which are practically unaffected by changes in styles from year 
to year. Lasts change, but most factories have shops where they 
fashion their own, either of metal or wood. Metal lasts of alum- 


inum have the advant 





age that they can be melted up and recast 
Similarly, new styles call for changes in patterns and dies, but 


this is taken care of by the pattern department, 


necessity m 


every shoe factory 


THE IDEAL BUILDING. 

Owing to the large number and the comparatively skilled class 
of workers required for the industry, most of the plants are 
located in cities where land is at a premium. For this reason 
floor-space has increased in value and the tendency is toward 
high buildings. This simplifies the problem of expansion, how 
ever, as the addition of a night shift in the mill room can 
double the stock output, while the addition of another story to 
the making room will take care of the increased production 


Che U-type of building, four stories high, has been chosen as 


est suited for manufacturing rubber footwear The ra lroad 
siding runs parallel to the U, permitting the entrance of the 
raw materials at one end and the exit of the finished product at 
the other The raw materials used are crude and reclaimed 
rubber, compounding ingredients, and cotton fabric 


STORAGE OF RAW MATERIALS. 


Rubber should he tored in a cool, dry place such as is 


provided in the basement under the stores department A. Cot- 
ton cloth can be stored in room A, while compounding ingredi 


ents such as whiting, litharge, lithopone and sulphur are kept on 


the second floor H, adjacent to the compound roon whert 
they are kept in drying bins ready for use. Storage spaces M 
and R on the third and fourth floors are for a reserve supply 


of materials necessary in these times of uncertain markets and 


transportation 
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POWER, HEAT AND LIGHT. 

These are the next factors to be considered. A great many 
rubber shoe factories buy all their power, and unless the cir- 
cumstances are exceptional it is generally cheaper to do so. It 
is assumed, therefore, that the electric power necessary to run 
the motors in the mill, calender, and cutting rooms is received 
from an outside source and reduced to the required voltage 
through transformers. Enough power to run the lighting plant 
can be made on the premises, Heating is by direct steam from 
the boilers located in room D, which also supply heat for the 
vulcanizers, mills, calenders, and heel presses. Machine shop E is 
placed between the arms of the U next to the boiler rooms 
and adjoining the mixing and calender rooms where the bulk 
of the heavy machinery is located. 


COMPOUNDING. 

We will now follow the productive arrow through the opera- 
tions. First of all is the mixing of the compounds, which is 
done in a separate compartment B, next to the mill and calender 
room. 

Despite the fact that compounds are no longer secrets in the 
fullest sense of the word, rubber manufacturers still closely guard 
their formulas. In one factory, known to the writer, the stocks 
are mixed in a separate building some distance from the mill 
room. In another, the mixing is done in the calender room with 
no pretext of secrecy. The sequence of operations calls for it 
being located next to the calender room, as is shown in the 
diagram. It is equipped with four 20 by 22 by 60-inch mixers, 
one washer, two 15-inch crackers, and two 40-inch refiners. The 
ingredients are weighed in the compound room T on the second 
floor and lowered to the mixers on a small lift or dummy 


CEMENT, VARNISH AND SCRAP DEPARTMENTS. 

The making of cement and varnish is done in two separate 
buildings apart from the main factory on account of the highly 
inflammable materials used. A scrap department is also located 
in an outside building. 

CALENDER ROOM. 

In the calender room the work divides itself into three or four 
classes which call for grouping of machinery along these lines. 
The rolls of cloth are brought from the store room A to the 
cloth dryer in room C, where the moisture is removed before 
calendering. Three 4-roll calenders are provided for coating and 
frictioning cloth. This type is now generally used, the fourth 
roll insuring a more uniform gage in running the stocks. Each 
calender is provided with two mills for “warming up.” 

The heel department is equipped with a calender for laminat- 
ing the stock, a beam cutting press for dieing out the blanks, 
three two-platen heel presses, one single platen press for mold- 
ing fibre soles, and two heel trimming machines for removing 
the overflow. This semi-cured stock is returned to the mixing 
room, run through a refiner, and used again in fresh stock. The 
upper and outsole calenders complete the units in the depart- 
ment. For running uppers, two of the calenders are used for 
print uppers for gum shoes and a third for running plain sheet 
for boots and heavy all-rubber gaiters. Two outsole calenders 
complete the outfit. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

It will be noticed that all stock from these calenders is carried 
directly to the cutting room on conveyor belts. This prevents 
the soft upper stocks from being exposed to the necessarily 
dusty atmosphere of the calender room. The coated and fric- 
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First Foor. 


SECOND FLoor. 


LAy-ouT OF AN IpEAL Foorwear Factory. 


elevator. The rubber is weighed out near the mills. Most man- 
ufacturers break down the rubber before mixing, and one of the 
mills can be reserved for this purpose entirely. 

The mixing of rag stock made of fabric scrap, reclaimed rub- 
ber, and cheap fillers which is used exclusively in footwear for 
coating insoles and inside pieces where a stiff compound is 
required, forms an important part of the work of this depart- 
ment. There is considerable truth in the statement that the 
cheaper the stock the harder it is to manipulate successfully. In 
the plan here shown the scrap from the cutting room is fed into 
a bin by means of a chute from the second floor. Bins are also 
provided for gum scrap which is worked back in the freshly 
mixed batches in fixed percentages to insure uniform stock. 


tioned stocks are carried to the cutting room on an elevator 
which is used exclusively for keeping material moving between 
departments. Lastly, but not the least important, we have the 
foreman’s office centrally located, that each section of his de- 
partment may be under his eye at all times. A wash room with 
shower baths for the use of the mixers is a necessity in all 
rubber factories where accelerators of a poisonous nature are 
used. The first aid room is located on the first floor with a 
separate entrance and easily accessible to all departments. 


CUTTING ROOM. 
The cutting room J is the next department in the sequence 
and is located on the second floor directly over the calender 
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room. Rolls of friction, net linings, rag fillers, and tennis duck 
are brought from the first floor on the elevator and placed in 


the stock room, which is equipped with bins open at both ends 


This enables the fresh stock to be placed at one end, and the 
oldest can be easily removed from the other The best results 
are obtained when the stock is aged at least a week, and this 


requires ample storage facilities 
Six tables are reserved for laying off stock for cutting, and a 


revolving drum for plying up nets, frictions, tennis, and fleeces 


is also employed. Rag and insoling and the heavier stocks which 
need to be coated with whiting between the plys to prevent their 
sticking together, are doubled off by hand Twelve cutting 
machines, six of the double clicker type, and six beam presses 
are stationed next to the stock laying tables An overhead 
motor with belt drive furnishes the power An overhead 


track arrangement with a siding for each table can be used 


effectively for carrying the stock from the drum and tables to 
the machines 


The clicker machines are used on light work, such as insoles, 


tennis, fillers, and linings, and the beam presses for the heavier 


may seem to be a departure from the lay-outs of many footwear 
plants. But analysis of the processes will show that they are all 
related and can be well controlled and supervised under one 
separate department. 

The post-office section or stock cage is where all the inside 
work for gum shoes, tennis, gaiters, and boots is counted into 
sets for the different makers. These pieces are then prepared 
and cemented for the makers, some by hand, and others, such 
as insoles, cemented on one side, and juniors, and fillers cemented 
on both sides, by machines which convey the pieces to belts for 
drying. The insoles are carried the length of the room on an 
overhead belt to the making room above, where they are picked 
off by boys and made up into sets. Other preparatory operations 
in this department are top making for storm king and hip 
boots, quarter making, and sole laying where the outsoles for 
boots, heel tennis and lumberman’s are made up with the heel 
and form sole. 

The preparatory department is a very important connecting 
link between the cutter and maker, and to be operated efficiently 
it must have space enough to take care of all operations. If 











stocks. Large patterns, such as boot leg linings, and smaller it is cramped for space, or, as in one footwear plant, its sub- 
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T HIRD FLoor 


LAY-OUT OF AN IDEAL 


ones where the demand does not justify the purchase of dies, 
are cut by back hand cutters for whom five tables are provided 
adjacent to the machines. The cut stock is laid out on the tables 
at the head of the machines where it can be easily checked by 
inspectors, placed on trucks, and carried to the preparatory 
department on the next floor 

The scrap cage is placed near the drum so that the weights 
of the tables of stock can be obtained as they are laid off. The 
scrap from the cutters is checked and weighed here before being 
taken to the compound room and deposited in the chute. In 
the center of the room the successive operations of cutting and 
assembling vamps, counters, and legs for boot teams are car- 
ried on. In the gum cutting section, the sole cutting is done 
by machine and hand, print upper cutting on the zinc plates, 
and die cutting on the wooden block. The space in the center 
of the room is reserved for stock. A bias machine cutter located 
next to the back-hand cutters cuts all the strips for binding the 
edges of shoes 

In the gum cutting section the sole and upper stocks are taken 
off the aprons on books, frames, reels, and shells with a liner 
between the stock 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 

The next step in the progress of production takes place on 
the third floor where the preparatory department N is located 
directly over the cutting room. The grouping of operations here 


FourtH FLoor. 
Footwear Factory. 


divisions are tucked away in odd corners of the shop, production 
cannot fail to be seriously hampered. Some means of ventilation 
must be provided here, too, for the obnoxious odors of stale 
naphtha make it difficult to obtain good help unless the air is 
kept fresh. 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES. 

No space is provided for executive or sales offices in this plant. 
Usually, when the factory is within a short distance of the mar- 
ket for the product, the sales and executive offices are located 
there. Many concerns also prefer to have the auditing, account- 
ing, and bookkeeping done outside of the factory. However, if 
the circumstances made it advisable to locate these departments 
at the factory a separate building could very handily house them. 
The office space indicated in O is for production managers, plan- 
ning and ticket offices, and the keeping of production and cost 
records. 

TENNIS MAKING ROOM. 

The other side of the U on the third floor is devoted to tennis 
making entirely. In division P the parts are assembled, cemented, 
seamed, stitched, eyeletted, and put up ready for making in 
room Q. The runway to the elevators provides a passage for 
unfinished material from the preparatory department and an 
exit for the finished shoes on their way to the vulcanizers. The 
flouring room on the first floor is fitted up with blowers to 
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remove the excessive dust. All white tennis shoes are sent there 
before curing and buffed with a coating of talc or whiting. 


VULCANIZERS. 

The vulcanizers are located in L between the two sides of the 
U, directly over the boilers and next to the elevators from the 
making rooms with a direct exit on the other side to the packing 
room. Both steam afid dry-cure heaters with several automatic 
varnish dipping machines form the major part of the equipment 
of this room. Shoes are placed on racks in cars which operate 
on rails throughout the plant. 


GUM SHOE, GAITER, AND BOOT MAKING ROOMS. 

On the fourth floor, the making rooms for gum shoes, gaiters, 
and boots occupy the largest position of the space. Room S has 
a capacity of 15,000 pairs of light gum shoes and gaiters, and 
room T 1,000 pairs of boots, making the total capacity of the 
plant, including tennis, from 20,000 to 25,000 pairs per day. The 
benches in the making room are 4 by 25 feet and fitted up with 
racks for linings, juniors, uppers, and outsoles and partitions for 
lasts. The foreman’s office is placed on a mezzanine floor over 
the insole table. The last bins U are located conveniently to 
the making room and are connected with the packing room by a 
lift, permitting easy and direct return of the lasts after stripping. 
The pattern room and laboratory find a place with the restaurant 
between them and the bins. 


PACKING ROOM. 

The packing room receives the shoes from the vulcanizers, 
trims off the linings, strips the shoes from the lasts, inspects and 
packs them in case lots. Shipping space is confined to one floor 
as everything is sent to the jobbing house as soon as made. 


ELEVATORS. 

It will be noticed that there are six elevators in this plant, no 
more than are actually needed. Time lost in the routing of 
material is just as costly as lost labor within the sphere of de- 
partments. The writer recalls one shoe factory where two ele- 
vators carry all the incoming stores, deliver all unfinished work, 
and take all the shoes to the heaters. The loss of time in wait- 
ing, the resulting confusion, and the terrific drawback to pro- 
duction from this condition made such an impression when shown 
up by a time-study man that steps were taker to relieve it imme- 
diately. 

INTERDEPARTMENT LAYOUT. 

This important consideration requires even more careful study 
than the location of the departments themselves. Sufficient space 
must be had for the operator of a machine to work speedily, for 
the unfinished material as soon as it is turned out, for the machin- 
ist to make repairs, and for the waste to be removed. Aisles 
must be wide enough to allow free passage for trucks. The 
source and location of artificial and natural lighting must be 
considered. Ventilation, too, is important and there can be too 
much as well as too little. An example of this is brought to 
mind where a certain operation in a shoe factory had an abnor- 
mally high labor turnover. Men rarely stayed longer than two 
weeks on this particular job. Investigation brought out that the 
table was stationed next to the elevators which were constantly 
being opened on both sides, making a draft and considerable 
dust. To add to these discomforts, a constant procession of 
trucks was continually crowding by and interrupting the work. 
This one bit of poor lay-out cost this company many thousands 
of dollars in labor turn-over and spoiled material before it was 
remedied. It is very easy to lay out the principal occupations in 
a department and then to crowd the rest in somewhere, but it is 
only storing up trouble for the future. 

The cost of supervision and management depends somewhat 
on the plant lay-out. The accompanying rubber shoe factory 
could be well handled by twenty-three foremen, whereas one 
manufacturing less shoes than this one requires twenty-nine. 


Why? Simply on account of the lack of centralization of de- 
partments. But good lay-out is only a beginning for a successful 
enterprise. In the final analysis all the lay-outs in the world will 
amount to nothing if the “stuff’—the management by capable 


men—is not there. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN TESTING MACHINES. 


fs PENDULUM TYPE of testing machine has proved to be the 
most satisfactory form for use in rubber and fabric testing. 
By recommendation of Committee D13 of the American Society 
= for Testing Materials it is destined 
to be adopted as standard. Cer- 
tain improvements have been made 
during the past year in the well- 
known Scott machine. For testing 
tire cords a lighter capacity head 
has been developed in order that 
autographic records of these tests 
may be made. The _ illustration 
shows the machine equipped for 
this work, although arranged for ° 
fabric testing and not for cord. 
A new testing head of 80 pounds 
capacity, graduated by fifths of 
pounds, is now available for use 
on rubber tests in light gages. 
This head has the short swing of 
the pendulum lever, the maximum 
reading of the machine being 
reached inside of the 36 degrees of 
swing of the pendulum. This ma- 
chine with its recorder has also 
proved valuable for taking adhesion 
or friction tests, and for this work 
it is advisable to reduce the speed 
of the pulling jaw to one or two 
inches per minute. This can be 
done by means of special gearing 
which can be readily changed by 
the operator. 





CoMBINATION FABRIC AND 

Corp TESTER. A transmission gear equipment 
capable of producing a _ wide 
variety of speeds has been perfected. As ordinarily built it is 
arranged to give 
speeds of the pulling 
jaw of the machine of 





one, two, six, 12 and 20 
inches per minute. With 
a machine equipped with 
such a gear box, auto- 
graphic recorder, and va- 
rious styles of clamps, it 
is possible to do a wide 
range of testing on a 
large variety of mate- 
rials. The recorder has 
been arranged to stop at 
the time of reverse of 
the machine, and is re- 
set by the operator. 
The Venturi or capil- 
lary type of pen has 
proved the most satis- SpectaL Heap For Light GAGE 
Rupper TESTs. 














factory form. With suit- 
able ink this pen is ca- 
pable of giving long service at one filling and a dry record as 
soon as it can be removed from the machine. 
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Motor- Truck Efficiency as Related to Solid and Pneumatic Tires. 


By S.V. 


HERE are two ways of viewing the problem of pneumatics 
T on motor trucks. One is to consider it in the light of 
future changes and improvements in truck design which 
may become possible through the use of air tires, and the other 
is to look at it from the position of the present-day operator 
who wants to know whether he can safely avail himself of the 
advantages claimed for them. In the one case it is like throwing 
the spotlight on the theoretical side of truck design to see what 
it may be like ten or fifteen years from now. In the other it 1s 
like asking an experienced business man or a banker whether, 
by making certain investments, you can save or earn some money 
While future improvements in truck design are highly impor 
tant, they are of perhaps more interest to the designing engineer 
than to the operator of a truck built for present-day service 
Hence, I have sought information from sources which would 
throw light on the problem of whether trucks as built to-day 
should use solid or pneumatic tires. The results of a nation-wide 
canvass of truck manufacturers, truck salesmen, and operators 
as well as tire dealers and those on whose local service the 
truck depends are set forth in this article 
WHY PNEUMATICS ARE USED. 

At present, the accepted field for pneumatics appears to be on 
trucks up to 1% tons capacity, and that for solids on trucks of 
3% tons er over. Between these two capacities the choice should 
be made only after a careful study of the important factors in 
volved in each case. In order to ascertain why pneumatics wer 


used, | asked several hundred motor-truck and tire salesmen as 
well as truck operators throughout the United States to state 
what they considered was their chief advantage in this debatable 
field. The following reasons were given, with the percentage of 


repties for each: 


Advantage Per cent. 
Greater traction ....... ined benwheecncanwe 40 
More cushioning piv ehenbeeGnebensekUseaanaee se 28 
Higher speed TEETEPESELOTEE TEE hMcseeesernean: 
Lower repair bills eeeces eeececcece coseececocese 5 
ON Ee re PT ee ee 4 
More work possible .. nate dee ere yee eo 2 

® 100 


Other reasons were given for the use of pneumatic tires but 
they were thought to be of secondary importance. They were: 
less breakage of load, reduced fatigue of driver, less depreciation 
of truck, reduced depreciation of roads, adaptability of truck to 
farm use, lighter weight trucks possible, and increased earning 
power 

DEPENDABLE INFORMATION LACKING. 

The replies to my questions show a surprising lack of depend- 
able information, as the following quotations will indicate: 

“This question is one that comes up very frequently,” said a 
large Eastern city truck agent, “and a complete discussion of the 
merits of the two types would be advantageous to us.” 

A tire salesman who has made many inquiries writes, “Some 
operators who have kept fairly complete records on gas, oil, and 
repairs say they have nothing they consider convincing as to com- 
parative savings effected by pneumatics.” 

An exceptionally well-informed publisher in Chicago says, 
“Operators of large size pneumatics haven’t had them long enough 
to decide as to their relative value. Moreover, it is surprising 
to find how few operators keep accurate cost records.” 

\ Seattle tire agent says, “Operators using pneumatics have 
been entirely sold from a theoretical standpoint due to the mis- 


1The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Okio 


Norton. 


sionary work of the advertiser, with no analysis of conditions.” 

hese remarks and many others of a similar nature indicate 
that a careful study should be made before deciding which type 

tire should be used. The factors bearing on the problem may 
ve divided into : (1) the engineering aspects involved; (2) the 
practical operating features encountered by the driver, and (3) 
the features of tire service in the community in which the truck 


IS running 
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In taking up the engineering aspects I speak frankly as a lay- 
man and not as a truck engineer. 

DISADVANTAGES IN CHANGING TIRE EQUIPMENT. 

Before changing tire equipment from solids to pneumatics the 
operator should realize that, in order to gain certain possible 
advantages, he must face other detinite disadvantages. In the 
first place he will have to cut down the wheels of the truck, 
which will prove a considerable item of expense. Moreover, 
proper allowance must be made for both body and fender clear- 
ance. It should also be remembered that the larger sectional 
diameter of the pneumatic tires will affect the steering clearance, 
and that the truck will be unable to turn in as short a radius as it 
did on solid tires. 

As the larger diameter of pneumatic tires will affect the gear 
reduction, if substituted for solids, the mechanical ability of the 
truck will be affected. If the change is made, will the truck be 
able to “make the grade?” Will it materially affect the pay- 
load capacity of the truck? Will it reduce the ability to operate 
trailers? What will the effect be on the engine? 

The increased maximum speed due to the larger diameter of 
the pneumatic tires will be relatively slight provided the engine 
is governed to run at the same speed as formerly. If the change 
is made to get more speed out of the machine, the gear ratio 
must be reduced, which reduces the ability of the truck, or the 
governor must be opened and the engine speed increased. There 
is danger here, however, as speed induces extra vibration, joints 
begin to loosen, and before long the engine may be literally racked 
to pieces, 

Additional speed calls for greater braking ability. Brakes de- 
signed for slower speeds but used under more severe circum- 
stances will inevitably require more frequent renewal. The ques- 
tion for the truck owner to decide before making the change is 
whether the truck can be equipped with brakes having much 
larger capacity, and if not whether it will pay to take the chance. 

Of no less moment than the features mentioned above, so far 
as the dependability of the truck is concerned, is the question of 
ir supply. Since pneumatic tires require from 90 to 160 pounds 
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inflation pressure, hand pumping is out of the question and a 


power-driven pump on the truck or close at hand becomes a 


In many cases this is not practicable. 


IMPORTANT. 


necessity. 
TRUCK MANUFACTURERS’ OPINION 
While these mechanical considerations apply particularly to 


using pneumatics on trucks now in operation on solid tires, 


most of the same problems are involved in changing the equip- 
trucks The truck 
should satisfy himself that his agent’s counsel on the equipment 
manufacturer. 


ment on manufactured but unsold. buyer 


is based on positive facts and endorsed by the 
Otherwise he may expect more or less disappointment and dis- 
satisfaction over the performance of his truck if he orders the 
equipment changed to pneumatics before delivery 

To sum up, since so many important technical features are in- 
buyer would do well to seek 


volved, the operator or 


the advice of the 


prospective 


manufacturer of his truck before changing the 


equipment. No one else knows so well the probable effect on 


various parts nor can advise more intelligently as to the probable 
saving such:a move would entail on the mechanism of his 


loss of 


truck. 


TRUCK EFFICIENCY DEPENDS ON SAVING TIME AND MONEY. 


Let us now look at the practical operating features that must be 
considered in determining which type of tire will make the truck 
most efficient in service. Broadly speaking, the efficiency of a 
truck in performing its function depends upon the amount 01 
time or money, or both, that is saved for the shipper, as com- 
While it is difficult to 


separate all the factors bearing on these two items, they may be 


pared with any other means of haulage. 


roughly classified as follows: 











Loap Must 


Sotip Tires Are INDISPENSABLE IF DELIVERY OF THE REACH 

Its DesTINATION wiTHovT Fart at TiMe Promisep; 17 Recutar Detivery 

Is More Important THAN EITHER SPEED or Cost or DELIVERY, OR IF THE 
Car Carrifs OVERLOADS BEYOND THE Ratep Capacity oF THE Tires 

of hauls; traffic con 


The factors affecting time are Distance 


gestion; speed of delivery; regularity of delivery; condition o1 


roads (effect on speed of truck); number of trips per day; and 
time out for repairs, etc. 
The 


overload; 


load 


number 


factors affecting money ar \mount of pay and 


condition of roads (effect on tires and truck) ; 
of trips per day; cost of operation; cost of up-keep, and cost of 
substitute equipment. 


In what way does the tire equipment bear on these factors? 
THE EFFECT OF PNEUMATICS ON TIME FACTORS. 

Let us see how pneumatic tires may affect the time factors. lf 
the operator is engaged in long-distance hauling with relatively 
few stops, pneumatic tires will almost invariably save rvnning 
time, due to the fact that they absorb the road shocks so much 
more easily than solids. It should also be noted that the driver’s 
fatigue in such cases is far less on pneumatics than on solids 


Up to the present, however, comparatively few trucks are engaged 
I ] 5 





in long-distance hauling. The great majority of trucks operate 
in cities where they cannot possibly obtain a speed of over ten 
miles an hour. For such speeds there can be no possible saving 


in time which running on pneu- 


would offset the extra cost of 
matic tires. 

The condition of road surface has a very important bearing on 
the time element, as it has a direct effect on the speed of the 
truck. 
afforded by the heavy duty pneumatic makes it possible to operate 
the truck while if it is equipped with solids it cannot be driven at 
all. This is particularly noticeable in rural districts where there 
One of the advantages frequently 


In fact, under certain circumstances the increased traction 


are no hard-surfaced roads. 
mentioned is the greater number of trips per day which may be 
obtained from a truck equipped with pneumatics. So far as this 
factor by itself is concerned, there is no doubt that the advantage 
is in favor of pneumatics 

There is one more important factor to be considered as affecting 
the time element, and that is the number of hours the truck is laid 
Barring occasional lay-ups caused by defective 
depended upon to 


up for repair. 
material or workmanship, solid tires can he 
give uninterrupted service from the time they are applied until 


down to the point. They can then be replaced without 


Owing to the comparative vulnerability of 


worn 
serious loss of time. 
pneumatic tires, they are far more likely to require time out for 
repairs and replacements. Punctures do not seem to be so fre- 
quent or so costly in point of time as blow-outs due to cutting 
and chafing of side walls from ruts, as well as to under-inflation 
and overloading. 

When we come to compare the time out for causes other than 
tire trouble, we find a variety of conflicting claims, though it 
seems to me the evidence favors the use of pneumatics. It is 
claimed by some that the use of pneumatic tires accelerates the 
wear on certain parts, such as bearings, bushings and steering 
knuckles, and that a correspondingly greater amount of time is 
required for the adjustment and renewal. Moreover, many own- 
ers state that the use of pneumatics on trucks causes their drivers 
to overspeed and take more dangerous chances that result in acci- 
dents and time out for otherwise unnecessary repairs than is the 
case on solids. 

THE QUESTION OF PAY LOAD. 

The amount of work a truck can perfotm and hence the saving 
or profit it will show depends largely upon the amount it can 
carry; in other words, its pay load. There is a well-nigh universal 
tendency to overload trucks beyond their rated capacity and it is 
not uncommon to find trucks carrying twice their rated capacity. 
When it comes to standing up under this usage, there seems to 
be no doubt that solid tires will not only carry heavier overloads, 
the most 
\pparent 


hut will last longer in such service. This seems to me 
important and least understood factor in the entire list. 
savings may be offset or overbalanced by the additional trips that 
hecome necessary when an overload cannot be carried 

Closely allied to the cost of overloading pneumatic tires is that 
of underinflation. The constant and extreme flexing caused by 
overloading has a tendency to weaken the side wall, making it 
While solid 


can stand more abuse and are less expensive to 
In addition to the likelihood of 


much more likely to fail in service. tires are not 
invulnerable they 
maintain in working condition. 
incurring expense from overloading and underinflation, there is 
the danger of ruining pneumatic tires from running them after 
being punctured or blown out. It is not uncommon for practically 
new tires to be ruined by drivers who do not stop their trucks as 
soon as they begin to suspect tire trouble 

In attempting to collect data as to mileage on pneumatics, I 
found many varying claims, ranging from 200 miles under adverse 
conditions to 25,000 miles on lighter trucks, over good roads with 
proper care. With rare exceptions the mileage delivered by solid 
tires is considerably greater than that from pneumatics in the 


same class of service. When the earning capacity of the truck 
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concerned is judged by the number trips per day, the advan- 
tage seems to lie with pneumatic equipment, provided the runs 
are long enough and not restricted by such factors as traffic con 
gestion and delays at terminals. 

\s I suggested before, there are certain conditions under which 
trucks on pneumatics can make trips when those on solids cannot 
be operated. Hence, their earning capacity is just so much 
greater. It has been noted that trucks on pneumatics not only 


negotiate the unpaved roadways more easily but do less damage 





Pwreumatic Tires Are Usen sy tur Encineering Corrs or tHe War De 
PARTMENT ON TRUCKS Wiricn Carry tHe Huce Searcniicuts Usep to 
Sror Enemy AIrcrart Tue Dericate Mecuanism oF THe SEARCHLIGHTS 
Makes Necessary the Greatest Posstare Prorection rrom Roap Sock 


than those on solids, and hence are looked upon with more 
favor by the farmers they serve 
RELATIVE EFFECTS ON OPERATION COSTS. 

When we come to consider the relative effects of solids and 
pneumatics on the cost of operation and up-keep we find a wide 
variety of opinions, but very few conclusions based on accurate 
cost records 

Let us examine briefly the items which should be included in 
such costs, and see how they are affected by solid and pneumatic 
tires. The following items are usually not affected by tire 
equipment: interest on investment; insurance; taxes and license ; 
garage; supervision; wages of drivers and wages of helper. The 
following, however, may vary according to the type of tires used: 
depreciation ; gasoline; oil; tires; repairs due to wear and teal 
and accident 

Taking them up in the order given, there are, so far as | 
know, no dependable figures covering depreciation on which to 


make comparisons, as no trucks have been run long enough on 


pneumatics to determine their effect on the ultimate life of the 
truck. As to the relative consumption of gasoline and oil, very 
few reliable figures are available, but the best-informed operators 
are inclined to feel there is little if any saving in these items, 
particularly on short hauls. On long hauls, however, the ad- 
vantage seems to lie in favor of pneumatics 

When it comes to tires there is no question. The cost of 
pneumatics averages from two to three times that of solids 
This is due to the higher initial cost of the equipment and the 
spare tires, their greater susceptibility to abuse and accident, and 
their lower average mileage 


So far as the cost of repairs to the truck is concerned, com- 


parative data of a reliable nature cannot be obtained. The evi- 
dence indicates, however, that, except for the engine, the cost 
of repairs will be considerably less on pneumatics than on solids, 
due to the reduced vibration And if the engine is not run at 
excessively high speed or continually overworked it will prove 
less subject to damage on pneumatics 

Summing up the factors affecting the saving of time and money, 
| have come to the conclusion that no general claims in favor of 
pneumatic equipment on trucks as a whole coming in the debata- 


e substantiated, and that the work to be done by 
each specific installation must be analyzed carefully before either 


ble held can | 


type of tires can be safely considered the more economical. 
THE QUESTION OF SERVICE. 

Having reviewed the engineering features and the practical 
operating features, let us now see what the operator faces in so 
far as tire service is concerned. As the nature and extent of 
service of the maintenance and renewal of solid tires are well 
known, it seems unnecessary to comment on them except to say 
that years of study and competition have developed this end of 
the business to a high degree of perfection, so that the operator 
can depend upon many well-equipped service stations for instant 
attention, either in the day or night. 

The manufacture of heavy-duty pneumatic tires of six-inch 
section and larger, is, however, a relatively new development. 
Less than a third of the manufacturers of passenger-car tires 
have started actively to make heavy-duty pneumatic truck tires, 
for they realize that the job of building a tire which will stand 
up under the use and abuse to which it is subjected nowadays 
is not easy. Moreover, the task is not finished when the tire 
comes out of the heater. It must be sold to the dealer, who, in 
turn, must not only stand behind the tire, but place himself in 
position to give the truck operator service. This means he 
must install a high-pressure air-pump, repair material and molds 
for vulcanizing and in most cases a service car for emergency 
calls, as it must be remembered the tire is apt to fall away from 
its base and it cannot be driven home flat. . 

It may be said, without fear of contradiction, that the tire 
companies themselves are not as yet prepared to give really 
efficient service in all parts of the country. In fact, even in the 
principal cities this phase of the business has not been fully 
developed. In the smaller towns there are almost no air tanks 
or pumps to keep tires properly inflated. Pumps on trucks them- 
selves are reported as not always dependable, sometimes re- 





PNeumatic Tires Are IMPERATIVE UNDER Some COMBINATION OF THE FoL- 

LowtNGc Factors: Traction on Any KIND oF Roap SURFACE, OR OFF THE 
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quiring from 15 minutes to half an hour to secure the desired 
pressure in a tire. 
PNEUMATICS DIFFICULT TO REPAIR. 

By far the most serious and difficult phase of giving service 
with heavy-duty pneumatics, and that which causes the most 
concern to truck operators, is connected with the repair. In 
fact, the chief complaint in regard to pneumatic truck tires, 
aside from their high initial cost, is that they are subject to 
injuries, cuts and damage generally of such a nature that they 
cannot be repaired except at the factory where they are made, 
or in a few cities at a factory branch, and often they are dam- 
aged beyond all repair. This is not only expensive, but fre- 
quently necessitates the purchase of more than one set of spares 
should the first set be injured while the others are being re- 
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vaired. Oftentimes the principal cost of punctures or blow-outs 
is due to the necessity of laying up trucks awaiting new tires, 
due to stock shortage, or sending the damaged tires to the 
nearest factory branch for repair. Moreover, repaired casings 
frequently deliver but small mileage due to the overcure of the 
joined portions. This danger is most difficult to overcome in the 
large sections due to the longer cure required to vulcanize the 
interior portions of the new part of the casing. No doubt this 
feature will ultimately be corrected. The tread seems to give 
less trouble than the side walls which are more susceptible to 
rut wear and overloading abuse. 


FIELD OF USEFULNESS CLASSIFIED. 

The field of each type of tire may be separated into three 
classifications within which the operator may reasonably place 
his installation, and select his equipment accordingly. These 
may be called: (1) The imperative field; (2) the economic 
field; and (3) the optional field. 

The factors that would bring a truck within the “imperative” 
field for solid tires are: reasonably hard road surface, dependa- 
bility of delivery, regularity of delivery, and heavy loads with 
frequent overloads. 

If delivery must positively reach its destination without fail 
at time promised; if regular delivery is a more important factor 
than either speed or cost of delivery, or if it carries overloads 
beyond the rated capacity of the tires, solid tires should be used. 

Similarly, the factors that would bring a truck within the 
“imperative” field for pneumatics are some combination of the 
following: traction on any kind of road surface, or off the road, 
with cost subordinated; speed with cost subordinated, or pro- 
tection of merchandise from road shocks. 

The factors that would bring a truck within the “economic” 
field for solid tires are: short hauls in cities where speed is 
relatively unimportant; heavy loads with tendency to overloads ; 
traffic congestion which reduces average speed; loading and un- 
loading delays and need for low delivery cost. 

Similarly those that would bring the truck within the “eco- 
nomic” field for pneumatic tires are: road conditions which will 
not prematurely destroy the tires; long hauls; high average 
speed; relatively light loads with no overloads; tire service con- 
ditions good and low cost subordinated to quick service. 

In analyzing the “economic” field the operator must decide 
first whether he can avail himself of the potential speed pneu- 
matic tires would give him. This, of course, includes the possible 
delays he may encounter due to tire trouble as a result of bad 
road conditions and those he will find, provided the tire service 
conditions in his locality cannot be depended upon. Next he 
must be sure that the features of his service provided by pneu- 
matics will justify their extra cost. 

The distinction between “economic” and “optional” fields is 
difficult to make. In fact, the decision as to which is the better 
equipment may be purely a matter of personal opinion, without 
strong factors on either side. Hence, I shall not attempt to 
define them. One of the most interesting significant developments 
which I have noticed in studying this subject, however, is the 
growing tendency among truck operators to use pneumatic tires 
on front wheels where the need for protection from vibration is 
the greatest, and solids on the rear to carry the burden of the 
load. This practice has much to commend it, and should steadily 
grow in favor. 

CONCLUSION. 

The movement toward the use of pneumatics should not be 
condemned, however, for undoubtedly it will be the means of 
increasing the scope of usefulness of motor transportation. The 
question is too new to be decided theoretically or from such 
meager records as are now available. 

In concluding, I should like to urge that designing engineers 
study to develop such cushioning effects as may be possible 


through other means than tires, such as cushion wheels, im- 
proved springs, shock absorbers, etc. While I realize that no 
mechanical device is as resilient as air, we have a long way 
to go before we overcome the difficulties of making it serve us 
acceptably in puncture and fool-proof rubber tires, although the 
industry is making notable progress in this direction, 





TWENTY-FIVE STORY OFFICE BUILDING FOR FISK RUBBER 
co. 


The new Fisk Rubber Company Building will be on the south 
side of Fifty-seventh street, New York City, running from 
Broadway to Eighth avenue, the site now occupied by the 
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Tue Fisk Rupper Company BUuILpING. 


Rutland and St. Augustine apartment houses. It will be twenty- 
five stories high, five stories higher than any other building north 
of Times Square. The front will be of brick and limestone, 
with rows of marble columns from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
floors, which are set. in, giving a tower effect. The first floor, 
which will be 21 feet high, will be used as automobile show- 


rooms. The Fisk will pay a net annual rental of 


$600,000. 

The land and building for the Fisk structure will cost 
$7,050,000. The corporation owning it is called the 1767 Broad- 
way Company, of which H. T. Dunn, who is head of The Fisk 
Rubber Co., is president, and includes among its stockholders, 
besides The Fisk Rubber Co., the Willys-Overland Co. and the 
Willys Corporation. 

The building will stand out prominently in the heart of the 
automobile district, as the industry promises to monopolize 
Columbus Circle before long. Close at hand are the salesrooms 
of the Chevrolet Co., the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. and the 
Ford Motor Co. 


company 





NOSTIX COMPOUND. 

Nostix compound, it is claimed, will prevent retread or sec- 
tional repairs from sticking in the molds. It is a blue-gray 
powder that is mixed with high test gasoline and applied with 
a brush to the old gum of retreads, sectional repair side walls 
and cold bead plates. After the cure it is brushed or washed off, 
leaving an azurine finish. (The Siek Manufacturing Co., Carmi, 


Illinois. ) 
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Rubber Tariffs of Asia, Oceania, and Africa. 


HE VALUE of the exports of manufactured rubber goods from 
T the United States to Asiatic countries in 1919 was almost ex- 

actly double what it was in 1918, the bulk of the increase be- 
ing in automobile tires and rubber shoes; the figures are $5,222,693 
for 1919 and $2,675,636 for 1918. The largest customer, as usual, 
was Japan, which more than doubled its purchases, taking $1,- 
469,076 worth of American wares, against $692,828 the year 
before, folowed by the Dutch East Indies and British India with 
over $800,000 each, and the Straits Settlements with over $700,000. 
Japan bought more than three times as many tires, $425,432 
against $118,685, and nearly six times the number of shoes, 393, 
‘679 pairs instead of 67,330; the quantity of miscellaneous rubber 
goods was more than doubled, $276,280 instead of $129,559. 
Siberia is opening up again after being closed to commerce; it 
took $558,025 worth of goods last year and only $12,097 in 1918. 
Tires accounted for $266,674 of this, and rubber shoes for $204,- 
823. China’s quota was over two and one-half times that of 
1918, $557,391 against $197,342; of this, $254,784 was for tires 
The tire demands of British India ($557,396), of the Straits 
Settlements ($636,101), and of the Dutch East Indies ($686,- 
873) were also large increases and formed the greater part of 
their importations of American rubber goods. 

In Oceania the increase of exports was slight, being $5,158,885 
in 1919 and $4,875,147 in 1918 \ falling off of over half a 
million in Australia was made up by increases in New Zealand 
and the Philippines. Australia and New Zealand each took over 
$1,300,000 worth of American rubber goods, and the Philippines 
$2,300,000. Preferential tariffs in the British colonies, strongly 
favoring goods from Great Britain, have been put in force in 


each. Imports of tires in Australia fell from $1,144,405 in 1918 
to $751,584 in 1919, while in New Zealand they rose to $1,023,807 
from $950,985; in the Philippines the imports of tires were $1,- 
372,544 against $982,224 the year before. There was a marked 
diminution of more than half in belting for Australia, while 
rubber shoes and druggists’ supplies increased. In New Zealand 
the increase in belting and rubber boots was marked. With the 
British absorption of German Oceania and the elimination of the 
Philippines, the Oceanian statistics will refer almost exclusively 
to British possessions 

Exports to Africa rose in 1919 to $1,676,014 from $1,391,530 in 
1918, over three quarters, $1,294,798 worth, going to British South 
Africa, which seems to have become a steady and permanent 
customer for American goods. It took automobile tires to the 
amount of $479,934, as against $591,378 in 1918; belting worth 
$564,972, instead of $472,235, and miscellaneous rubber goods to 
the amount of $136,183, instead of $75,435. British West Africa 
took $122,940 worth of tires as compared with $43,948 in 1918. 
It may be noted that British East Africa took $32,000, French 
Africa $28,000 and Portuguese Africa $25,000 of American tires 
in 1919. Belting to the amount of $70,000 to the Belgian Congo 
seems to be an isolated case, but the $50,000 of belting that went 
to Portuguese Africa follows on $64,000 sent the year: before. 

The succeeding extracts from the tariffs of the principal coun- 
tries of Europe show the competition to which rubber manu- 
facturers of the United States are subject under existing tariff 
conditions. Owing to frequent tariff changes the figures and 
information given below should be periodically verified and 
small trial shipments made to test the rates. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO ASIA, OCEANIA AND AFRICA. 
Calendar Years 1918 and 1919. 


Druggists’ Tires All Other 


Belting, 
Hose and Boots. Shoes Rubber . —/—__ —. Manufactures 

EXPORTED TO Packing ae ws —~ Sundries Automobile. All Other. of Rubber. Total 
ASIA Value Pairs. Value Pairs. Value Value. Value. Value. Value. Values. 
Aden ‘ : os eceses $1,847 eoeee ec eecce $1,847 
China $83,330 315 $888 98,031 $106,099 $21,418 254,784 $8,618 $82,224 557,361 
Japanese China 74 808 1,697 8,797 10,192 5 1,425 - 8,924 23,064 
Chosen » 704 48 304 1,394 1,218 162 11,538 150 3,879 19,955 
British India 88,574 4 16 8,255 6,429 18,724 557,396 23,154 108,427 802,520 
Straits Settlements 3,43 | 30 2,413 2,596 2,693 636,101 14,858 64,652 734,367 
Other British Fast India 4,380 320 163 $22 18,477 eee 1,857 25,199 
Dutch East Indies 36,466 3 18 1,974 2.735 4,096 686,873 40,335 65,570 836,093 
French East Indies 16,806 24 15 167 7,518 305 483 25.294 
Honekong 12.684 373 1,089 8,192 7,424 ? 656 79,334 » 204 12,641 118,032 
Japan 01,792 28,517 56,022 393,679 390,663 16,779 422,432 5,108 276,280 1,469,076 
Persia . ‘ enennen TT 1,092 1,092 
Russia in Asia 36,272 6,165 1,860 162,340 204,823 11,064 266,674 17,332 558,025 
Siam 1,830 234 281 84 l 39 505 2.487 18.184 
Turkey in Asia 1,01¢ 223 669 13,981 16,492 81 12,734 1,592 32,584 
TorTaLs Astra 1919 $599 645 36.468 $82,593 699,634 $749,130 $79,256 $2,970,464 $95,237 $646,348 $5,222,693 
TOTALS Asta, 1918 553,323 5,01 13,408 85,306 79,904 46,874 1,624,319 50,814 306,994 2,675,636 

OCEANIA 
Australia $199,101 1.773 $5,478 151,673 $99,477 $54,071 $751,584 $32,469 $199,569 $1,341,749 
New Zealand 123,653 14,734 41,609 15,272 17,549 17,067 1,023,807 29,637 124,917 1,378,239 
Other British Oceania 1,297 753 1,329 95 7,118 282 987 11,308 
French Ocearia ,974 1,336 1,558 5 13,516 3,733 2,857 24,690 
German Oceania ’ 11 33 41 334 8,862 546 2,718 12,522 
Philippine Island 79,28 1,319 2,878 153,305 146,311 26,273 1,372,544 125,522 437,567 2,390,377 
Torats, Oceranta, 1919 $606,336 17,837 $49,998 322,580 $266,558 $97.758 $3,177,431 $192,189 $768,615 $5,158,885 
Torats. Oceanta 1918 704.20 9,489 7,896 80.001 14,644 60,760 3,112,503 177,710 576,828 4,875,147 

AFRICA: 
Belgian Kongo $70,467 4 $5 $70,472 
British West Africa 0.335 $13 7 148 $282 $122,940 $268 $1,747 135,733 
British South Afri 564,97 3.969 12,385 67,377 54,368 19,019 479,934 27 937 136,183 1,294,798 
British East frica | 372 230 42 32,402 1,835 34,530 
Canary Islands 4.545 7 , 4,552 
French Africa 5.767 l 28,821 132 596 35,319 
German Africa 5 12 17 
Italian Africa 579 . 2,579 
Liberia 8 0 1 45 4 “on 
Morocco . 04 300 55 225 1,384 
Portuguese Africa 50,79 184 823 32 101 463 150 405 2,772 55,505 
Egypt 3.143 1.043 911 19 25.881 2.999 7882 41.035 
Torats. Arrrca. 1919 $708.979 4.156 $13,224 69,207 $56,038 $20,051 $694,943 $31,748 $151,031 $1,676,014 
Torars, Arrica, 1918 $43,568 3,341 12,356 118,880 76,841 7,610 644,355 28,122 78,678 1,391,530 

(Compiled by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.) 
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Asia. 
BRITISH INDIA. 
Equivalents.—Rupee (16 annas), 32 cents; 1 anna (12 pies), 2 cents; 
Maund, 82 2/7 pounds. : 
Tariff D 
Tariff Valuation. uty. 
No Rs. a. Per Cent. 
997. All kinds of belting. .....cccccsccscecceccs Ad valorem 2Y2 
114. All kinds of packing ee eer Ad valorem 7% 
121. Tires and tubes and other manufactures of - 
rubber not otherwise specified.......... Ad valorem 7 


CEYLON. 
Equivalents.—Rupee, nominally 32 cents. 
Crude rubber is exempt from import duty, but there is an export duty of 
7.50 rupees per 100 pounds of rubber. 


CHINA. 

Equivalents —Haixwan tael, 48.625 cents; picul, 133% pougde. Veit 

and Duty 
India rubber and gutta percha, crude 3.140 
BEND ccccesceses pebtiwaahws 0.080 
i in ah cae abe Aa wia ime eae ewe eee ee met eee 0.020 
Waste ...... jsgiceeae ‘ 0.250 
All other articles of rubber.. 5% 





DUTCH EAST INDIES. 

The governments of West Coast of Sumatra, Celebes and dependencies; 
residencies Tapanoeli, Benkoelen, districts Lampong, Palembang, Djambi, 
Banca and dependencies; West Division of Borneo, Menado, Amboina, 
Ternate and dependencies; Timar and dependencies, and Billiton levy an 
export duty of 5 per cent ad valorem on rubber, gutta percha, and other 


ms. 

The tariff for South and East Borneo is 8 per cent ad valorem on rubber, 
gutta percha and other gums hee ‘ 

The tariff for East Coast Sumatra, Indragiri division, Kateman territory, 
Riau, Danei, is 5 per cent ad valorem on rubber, gutta percha and other 
gums. For the Singkel division of Atjeh this is also 5 per cent, for 
Tamiong 8 per cent. for Grand Atjeh and other portions of Atjeh except 
Waay Island, 10 per cent ad valorem. : ; : 

Exemption from duty (Dutch East Indies) is granted for plantation 
rubber and gutta percha, provided that the exemption be warranted by a 
certificate issued by a European official in charge of the administration. 

On automobiles and accessories imported into the Dutch East Indies a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem is levied. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
Equivalents.—Dollar, about 56 cents; picul, 133% pounds. 






Import Duties. Duty. 

Dollars 

Motors, cycles and accessories......-.--scereeeceeecceees adval. 10% 
Export Duties 

Gutta percha, cultivated..........00+-eeeersceeeeeeceeeees ad val. 242% 

joxtens ESOT PPPOE rrr Te TTT TT TT per picul 0.50 
ubber—Any cultivated rubber. When the value of the highest 

grade is 
Be, GE. POS Be cccciccrccccccccccccescccsccescens 0.27 

Over 1s. 6d....-scceee> under ls. 6%d. per Ib 0.40 

Over 1s, 614d...+++- e.eunder 1s. 7d. 0.53 

Over 18. 74. ccccccveces under ls. 7%d. per Ib 0.67 

Over Is. 7%4d...+++e0- eunder ls. 8d. 0.80 

Over 1s. 8d.......cccee under ls. 8%d. per Ib 0.93 

Over is. 8%4d.....- ee.-under 1s. 9d. 1.07 

Over is. 9d...-.+- eeee under ls. 9Y 1.20 

Over ls. 9¥%4d....-- .»--under 1s. 10d. per Ib 1.33 

Over ls. 10d.......- eeeunder Is, 10%d. 1.47 

Over 1s. 10%d......- eeunder ls. 11d. 1.60 

Over Is. 11d -+-eunder 11% 1.87 

Over Is. ° . Od. 2.13 

Over 2s WOTTTTTTTT TTT TTT Trt 2u%% 

Latex: a gallon of latex being taken as equivalent to 1 pound of 

cultivated rubber of the best quality.............++.0-- ad val, 24% 
PROTECTED MALAY STATES. 

Kevan: Export duty. ; 
TOME GUE) ccc vcccvcccccaccccccoccesetencececsoeces ad val. 15% 
Rubber (plantation) .........ecsscecccccccccecccccccees ad val. 2%4% 

PERLIs: 

ED vce vccscccdcdcbeuscrcredeteescscessccdssedsococs ad val. 244% 

KELANTAN : 

Import duty. 
Rubber sCeds 2... 2c cc cece ccccccc- cccccesccccccesecccescccccees Free. 
JAPAN. 
Equivalents.—Yen, about 49 cents; kin, 1.32277 pounds. 
General 

Tariff Tariff, 

No. Yen. 
CRUDE RUBBER, ETC. 
143. Crude rubber, gutta percha, and substitutes thereof........ Free. 
PASTES, ETC. 
629. 1. Rubber solution, including receptacle............ 100 kin 18.10 
2. Rubber paste, reclaimed rubber and other unvulcanized 
DE 556366 cbab-ec 6en0ss seen oneacene sed advalorem 20% 


BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING. 
629. 4. (A-4) Tubes: Bake ; 
(a) Armored with metal, inside or out...... -+--100 kin 15.30 
(b) Other: . 
(b-1) Combined with tissues, yarns, cord, metal 


gO EDE00 6 600 906s satOESOC Stes eCeTECeeseREs 100 kin 13.80 
CG) GERGE  cccccccccccccscsesseccceceseses 100 kin 93.20 
AS BORD ccccecvcccccccccccccccscccccccccccccs 100 kin 22.20 


355. 


~ 

Dw 
° 
° 
a 
“J 


OTHER GOODS. 


319. Weterproct tissues, coated or inserted with rubber: 
$. i ad 





De OF COUN Ge Gis cccccvcssseseusce valorem 40% 
320. Elastic webbing, cords, braids, etc. 
Over 8 centimeters wide: 
BL ED GHEE. 60.50.60. 008666660800 0060 s0ekeee 100 kin 148.00 
DCM £5 diene cs bc end bene ekantieenedaaded 100 kin 86.00 
2. Other: 
A. Woven: 
SE eee a ae = ad valorem 40% 
ST. sabe ictt ah de 6d eGcteweaie wad ad valorem 30% 
B. Other: 
i me Oe Ms vasa inns cassava see ad valorem 40% 
PM ssdssncamedakbeenenteoakaseat ad valorem 30% 
486. Insulated wires: 
1. Armored with metals: 
A. Submarine telegraphic or telephonic cables......... Free 
B. Other: 
(a) Combined with rubber or gutta percha..100 kin 11.00 
2. Other: 
B. (a) Combined with rubber or gutta percha. .100 kin 14.50 
629, By ET GUUEND ga cc candconcchaseedecksdense eee 100 kin 75.80 
4. Other: 
(A) Soft: 
er ee eer oe ad valorem 20% 
(A-2) Rods and cards: 
(a) Combined with metal, tissues, yarns, cords, 
DE, Gisicchenks eehewen dash eeswenwee 100 kin 8.65 
i RS ceractadscve cane eeuneaemeeted advalorem 20% 
(A-3) Plates and sheets: 
(a) Combined with metal, tissues, yarns, cords, 
DE. cctevuv tii ecnsecbeussdeeseobeus 100 kin § 7.40 
(b) Other: 
(b-1) Not over 1 millimeter thick...... 100 kin 95.60 
(b-2) Other 996040 snnndhavcokerenbaabele 0.30 
(A-6) Threads, strips, bands, washers: 
(a) Combined with metal, tissues, yarns, cords, 
BEE Sicha ae knn swe. enue ennened 100 kin 15.30 
CP SE sv.ccivesncesvanennvesesacersies 100 kin 55.60 
(A:7) Erasers ee ee ara et nee 100 kin 24.90 
oP ae. eee 100 kin 48.50 
(A-9) Nipples (including inner wrappings)... .100 kin 132.00 
yey mate ie hs waekenssenea aes ad valorem 30% 
-11) Other si Pace eneh ee een teas kewl ad valorem 40 
B. Other: — 
(B-1) In lumps, bars or rods, plates, sheets....100 kin 35.40 
(B-2) Tubes .. b6gheseeuhee tens seeenkabace 100 kin 38.90 
(B-3) Rings and washers. .........ccccocccces 100 kin 43.70 
(B-4) Combs (including inner packings)....... 100 kin 157.00 
Se GEE andes scavheesiccnpeeiuebadiee advalorem 40% 
Geek WR sane ekoscalwsanconeduseubnsGaetwisesatacndeoeeue Free 
KOREA 
Rubber, manufactured or not, is subject to a duty of 8 per cent. 
PERSIA. 
Equivalents.—The toman = 10 krans = 26 shahis, about 96 cents; batman, 
6.54 pounds. uties. 
P & & a 
13. 1. Rubber and manufactures thereof: 
eS. | Se ere batman 0 0 8 
(a) Rubber in plates, sheets, or threads......... batman 0 3 0 
(c) Goloshes and other rubber footwear...... dozen pairs 0 6 0 
oR oS eg RT RR reas batman 0 2 0 
(e) All other manufactures of rubber, not elsewhere 
MORRIE. 00. 404d ai evacksd<thciddenveseenen batman 1 0 0 
21. 2. Teys of every Gescriptiom. ...cccccoccccccccccces adval. 15% 
Oceania. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Equivalents.—Pound, sterling, $4.86 (normal). 
Tariff on 
CRUDE RUBBER, ETC. British General 
Tariff Goods. Tariff. 
No. ; &aéd & «© 
331. (a) Crude rubber; waste; hard rubber sheets; 
rubber thread; boot and apparel elastics; 
GE GREE oc cccatecncescias adval. Free. 10% 
(b) Rubber, powdered or reclaimed...... ad val. 10% 15% 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
326. Rubber, or composition belting........... adval. 25% 30% 
374. (b) Asbestos and rubber packings....... ad val. 20% 25% 
332. (b) Rubber and other hose.............. ad val. 25% 35% 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
328. Goloshes, rubbers and boots and shoes, and plim- 
Ce TOD ois vs0¥6incvéscaeaneen adval. 25% 30% 
330. Gum and wading boots, rubber.......... adval. Free. 10% 
TIRES, ETC, 
333. (a) Pneumatic rubber tires and tubes, valved or 
not, including tire fillers, cut to size: 
(1) Covers weighing each 2% Ibs. or less; 
tubes weighing each 1 Ib. or less..ad val. 25% 35% 
(2) Covers weighing each over 2% lbs.; 
tubes weighing each over 1 Ib....perib. 0.1.6 0.2.0 
adval, 25% 35% 
Whichever rate returns the higher duty. 
(3) Rubber tires other than pneumatic.ad val. 25% 35% 
OTHER GOODS, 
332. (a) Syringes, enemas, injection bottles, urinals, 
air and water beds and cushions and pillows; 
cut-sheet surgical tubing............ adval. 20% 25% 
(b) Rubber manufactures n. e.s., articles n. e. s., 
in which rubber forms a part, includin 
bandages, elastic stockings, knee caps, thigh 
pieces, wristlets, leggings, hat-makers’ press 
bags and rings, gas bags, soles, pads, heels, 
cash mats, rubber tired fabric, tire rubber, 
rubber stoppers, photographic accessories 
EB ROY 4 LEIA RO Mien i URES Se. val. 25% 35% 
(c) Floor and carriage mats of rubber...adval. 15% 20% 
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375. (b) \tumizers, furme@ators, odorizers, vaporizers, 


etc ae a ad val, 15% 20% 
379. Blankets, rubber, for printing machines pens ~ * Free. 
399. Fire hose, rubber-lined, inches in diameter 
and over ... ..ad val. Free. 5% 
419. Surgical pessaries; dental rubber cenese Be Free. 
NEW ZEALAND. Tariff on 
Goods 
General of British 
Tariff O n. 
a RUBBER CEMENT. , 2 
401. Rubber solution or cement... , Free Free. 


BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING. 
452c. Rubber endless belts for concentri at rs (to remain 


free of duty after March 31 08) 

479A. Machine belting other than leather, cordage or 
rope . cane ad val. 10% Free. 
481A. All kinds of hose, “tubing or piping ad val. 20% Free. 
486A, Engine packing ..... .. Free Free. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

106. Shoes or goloshes, known as “plimsolls,"’ with 
molded rubber soles ‘ : .ad val. 33% % 22%% 

107. Champion, gymnasium, yachting and lawn-tennis 
boots and shoes, with molded rubber soles.ad val. 33%4% 22u%,% 

107A. Goloshes and overshoes of all kinds, of rub 
BF ceccevcccessec , ad val. 334% 22u%u% 
397 Boot elastic . cecese Free. Free. 
398A. Children’s goloshes, sizes 0-6 ...ad val. 10% Free. 
398B. Molded rubber soles ——e adval. 10% Free. 
401 Rubber heels . Free. Free. 

486D. Gum boots, half in vad knee or thigh, with soles 
of leather or rubb we 0bstndgeVeedeneeteees Free Free. 


British Standard List of Rubber 


HE URGENT NEED for reducing the great number of sizes of 

rubber tyres in use on automobiles having been recognized 

by the British Rubber Tyre Manufacturers’ Association, a 
scheme for that purpose was suggested by them and submitted 
to the British Engineering Standards Association for considera 
tion and eventual issue as British Standards 

The scheme was considered and certain modifications were 
made to the proposals and these are embodied in the present re- 
port and have been accepted by the British Rubber Tyre Manu- 
facturers’ Association 

In consultation with the American Society of Automotive 
Engineers (one of the sponsor bodies of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee) the S.A.E. Standard Tyre sizes, both 
pneumatic and solid, have been included in the list, a further step 
thus being taken in the direction of Anglo-American co-operation. 

As the standard list of rubber tyres is urgently required by the 
automobile industry, the present memorandum is issued as an 
interim measure pending the revision of the British standard re- 
ports affected. 

The dimensions of the tyres given in this memorandum are 
nominal, whilst those of the rims are actual. The sizes of the 
tyres are the usual trade description as applied to tyres designed 
to fit the respective rims. Full size dimensioned drawings of the 
rim sections are in course of preparation 

It is to be understood that the British Engineering Standards 
Association in no case guarantees that the goods bearing its 
mark are made to the standard sections and specifications issued 
by it. The mark is to be regarded as no more than prima facie 
evidence adduced by the manufacturer that the goods are made 
in accordance with the standard sections issued by the British 
Engineering Standards Association 


PART 1. PNEUMATIC TYRES AND RIMS. 
SCHEDULE A (SEE PLATE 1). 


BRITISH STANDARD LIST OF CYCLE TYRES FOR BRITISH 
STANDARD RIMS. 


WIRED TYPE. BEADED EDGE TYPE, 

Nominal Size and Rim Nominal 

Marking of Tyre required. Size and Rim 
Inches Millimeters. Marking of Tyre required. 
22x 1% 550 x 32 F. 2 | Inches Millimeters. 
24x 1% 600 x 32 Pr. 3 
26x 1% 650 x 38 Fr. 9 6x 1% 650 x 38 B. 4 
28x 1% 700 x 38 F. 10 28 x 1% 700 x 38 B. 5 
26 X 1% 650 X 44 F. 12 ; 
28 X 1K 700 x 44 F. 13 | 28x 1% 700 x 44 B. 8 


TIRES, ETC, 


438A. Tires, pneumatic tires, rubber covers, inner tubes 
attached or not, to bicycles, tricycles, or motor- 


cycles .-. Free Free. 
470. The same for carriages, ‘wagons, automobiles, etc., 

attached to the vehicles, of not...........++. Free. Free. 

OTHER GOODS 

368. Dental rubber .......ccccccccccees snceeesce Free Free. 
370. Brace elastic .. senuene sersoosercccece) BOM Free. 
396. Waterproof material, combined with rubber.... Free Free. 
439. Rubber gloves for beekeepers..............++.. Free Free. 


446A. Insulated cable and wire, vulcanite insulating 
material, rubber or gutta Sebi solutions, 


SED. courue cach ieesa vueve ewe wns Free Free. 
449B. Rubber tubing, in short lengths, for handles of 
tennis racquets, cricket bats, etc.......adval. 20% Free. 
489. Rubber gloves, rubber pump valves............ Free. Free. 
Africa, 
LIBERIA. 
There is an export duty of 12 cents per pound on rubber from Liberia. 
Tariff UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. Rate Ad 
No Valorem. 


78. Bands and belting of all kinds for machinery, boiler tubes, 
bolting, cloth and mill silk 


98. Rubberoid . ET ere ye er er re eee ee 3% 
109. Unmanufactured rubber ..............cccecccccceccccuce 3% 
ee (ee ee ed de Rea eeinenens 3% 
121. Pipes, piping and tubes of all kinds...........-s0-seeeees 3% 
193. All goods not elsewhere specified............se+eeeeeeeee: 20% 


[Note.—3% ad valorem will be rebated on goods the 
growth, produce, manufacture of the United Kingdom and 
yecigvecating British Colonies.] 


Tyres for British Standard Rims.’ 


The above range includes all sizes regarded as necessary for the 
equipment of all types of cycles—juveniles, standard roadsters, 
and carriers—excepting only racing machines. It is not proposed 
to standardize either tyres or rims of special racing types. 
SCHEDULE B (SEE PLATE 2). SCHEDULE C (SEE PLATE 3). 
BRITISH STANDARD LIST OF MO- | BRITISH STANDARD LIST OF 


TOR CYCLE TYRES FOR BRITISH LIGHT CAR TYRES FOR BRITISH 
STANDARD RIMS. STANDARD RIMS. 


BEADED EDGE TYPE ONLY. BEADED EDGE TYPE ONLY. 


Nominal Size and Rim Nominal Size and Rim 
Marking of Tyre Required. Marking of Tyre. Required. 
Inches Millimeters Inches Millimeters. 
24x 2 600 « 55 D. 1 26 xX 3 650 x 75 Se & 3 
26 X 2% 650 x 55 B. B. | 27x 3% 685 x 90 G& & § 
26 X 2% 650 & 65 B. B. 
26 xX 3 650 « 75 Se 2 28 X 3% 700 x 90 28 L. C. 
28 x 3 700 x 75 a Ge a 29x 4 735 X 100 28 L. C. 


In view of the unsatisfactory range of light car tyre and rim 
sizes hitherto available, this new range of two rims with two 
sections of tyre for each rim is adopted. 

(The present 650 65 and 700 < 80 tyres will go on to the 
C.C, 1 rim.) 


SCHEDULE D (SEE 
PLATES 4 AND 5). 


BRITISH STANDARD 
LIST OF MOTOR 
TYRES FOR BRITISH 


SCHEDULE E (SEE PLATE 6). 
BRITISH STANDARD LIST OF MOTOR TYRES 
FOR BRITISH STANDARD RIMS. 
WIRED TYPE FOR STRAIGHT-SIDED RIMS, 

Nominal Size and Marking 


STANDARD RIMS. of Tyre. Rim required. 

| Inches. Millimeters. 

BEADED EDGE TYPE. 32 Kk 3% 815 x 90 S. S.32 x 3% 
Nominal Size 33 X 4 840 X 105 S.S.32 K 3% 
and Marking ; or S. 8.33 & 4 

of Tyre. Rim re- 32 x 4 815 x 105 S.$.32 x 4 

quired. | 33 X 4% 840 X 120 S.S.32 x 4 

Inches 
30 X 3% 30 B. E 32 x 4% 815 x 120 S. S. 32 K 4% 
31 X 4 30 BE. | 33% 5 840 K135 S.S. 32k 4% 
Millimeters. 34 xX 4% 865 x 120 S S. 34 &X 4% 
815 x 105 815 B. E. 35 x 5 890 x 135 S.S.34 xk 4% 
815 xX 120 815 B. E. 

820 120 8290 BE | SCHEDULE E—Continued (SEE PLATE 7). 
820 & 121 2 - e | 
820 X 135 820 B. E. BRITISH STANDARD LIST OF COMMERCIAL 
VEHICLE TYRES FOR BRITISH STANDARD 

880 x 120 880 B. : RIMS 
880 x 135 880 B. E. : 

‘ 36 X 6 915 x 150 S. S$. 36 X 6 
895 x 135 895 B. E 3&8 X 7 965 X 175 S. S$. 38 K 7 
895 xk 150 895 B. E ' 40x 8 1015 x 200 S.S.40x 8 


‘Adopted by the British Engineering Association, April 14, 1920. Copy- 
right. All rights reserved. 
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BRITISH STANDARD 
Plate 1. queues @memess Plate 2. | RIMS FOR MOTOR CYCLES. 
(BEADED EDGE TYPE.) 
RIMS FOR CYCLES. f—_—*8ia : 
23610 <—+ 378 in ———>* A-aBein 
(WIRED TyPt.) i JjA3™ 
' ! 
— | 354in.Radivs 
SECTION. D. wena Shears 
Thicknets ‘o72 in. (No. 15 S.W.G.). 
Rim No Size of Tyre to Fit. Circumference F | 
secrion F. as | = om | 
Thickness ‘032 in. (No. 21 S.W.G.) 
Ris No. | Size of Tyre to Fit. |. Circumference C 
sapere &, ie inches. | inches. — | 
fF 2 22 =x 1% 62-000 ‘ SecTiON B.B. 
Fe. 3 | 24 x «(1% 66:750 | 2525in Regus 
F. 9 26 x % 72-250 201m + | mes | |Circum- 
F. 10 2x (it 78-500 No Size of Tyre to Fit. | ference 
e120 «(| 26 x «1% 70-625 } | F. 
F. 13 2x «OM 77-000 * ~——Tjnches. | inches, 
|e-a 26 x 2% and 26 x 2% | 71-261 
| 
(BEADED EDGE TYPE.) 





Sreunprense 


SECTION 8. 


Thickness ‘072 in. (No. 21 S!W.G.). 





























Rie No. | Size of Tyre to Fit. Circumference F. 
mer“ ae inches inches, . section C.C. 
8.4 | 26 x l* 73500 | 
by H } ‘ in + Rim No Sise of Tyre to Fit. | Cineenference B, | Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat.| 
~———jnches inches, Toe. | 
C.c. 1 2% x 3 . 
c.c. 2 2 x 3 69°115 22 
Plate 3 BRITISH STANDARD Plate 4 BRITISH STANDARD 


RIMS FOR LIGHT CARS. 


(BEADED EDGE TYPE). 
' 


(BEADED EDGE TYPE.) 


& AS FOR MOTOR CARS. 





260in. 


773in. 











SECTION 





Size of Tyre to Fit. 


Rim No. 
aay i inches. inches. 7 
c.c.1 26 x 3 and 27 x 3% 





SECTION 30 B.E. 














Rim No. Size of Tyre to Fit. a 
— eer roe inches. inches. Fa inches. ma 
ciApproximate, | Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat | 308.8. | 30 x 3% and 31 x 4 72°257 
S52 | : inches. ; o 


a 
ircum- Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat 


inches | 
23 














sin” 


= —— 2060. ———___—~ 


' 





This is the same as the Motor Cycle C.C.1 Rim 


-— 260in. a 
276in. 












a 




















OTB. 
i ee 
‘ ~T 
STBin. Bin shin 
at By we - mn 
Circumferen: 
o o Section 815 B.E. 
SECTION 28 L.C. —c 
' - — sent -_ a 5 Rim No Size of Tyre to Fit, | (eee Rim Dee seat, | 
| Rim No Size of Tyre to Fit. | Approximate. | Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat xiceapemciall miter ote cn: 
| i TT 
es. 4 615 B.E. | 815 x 105 and 815 x 120 1924 6124 


r inches. inch 
28 L.C. | 28 x 3% and 29 x 4 


inches 
65-973 


inches. 
21 
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BRITIGH STANDARD 
flate S. RIMS FOR MOTOR CARS. 
(BEADED ENDGE TYPE.) 


| 


§7-32 me Redrue 


~-———_——_ 69 9 Se +4 + 





Crcumference 
8 


SECTION 820 AND s80 B.E. | 





| Ci - A t 
; Rim Me | Size of Tyre to Pit terence 8 Rim Din’ at Tyre Seat 
| " —_ 
| millimetres millimetres. millimetres. 
| 820 B.G. | 820 « 120 and 820 « 1355 1780 5666 
880 B.EB, 880 « 120 and 880 « 155 1980 2 
60-62% Reds 
—— 100-8 "mn —{f + 


77% 





Plate 6. 


BRITISH STANDARD 


RIMS FOR MOTOR CARS. 


(STRAIGHT-SIDED FOR WIRED TYPE TYRES) 























j Circumference 
8 
SECTION &.S. 32 ins. x 3% Ins. 
, | 
Size of Tyre to Fit. Aa, Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat 
; inches. | «chen | ‘chen Py 
32 x Se and 35 x 4 78540 | 25 
\. —__________ $888 mn. ———————__—+ 
pom S608 — 7 Cn 
— me, r L—A4o6in. | | 



























Greunioense 
SECTION S.S. 32 ins. « 4 ins. and 33 ins. « 4 ins. 
Size of Tyre to Fit. | Pm ar ond Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat 
Creunbarence —_ — — = —_ 
inches. inches inches 
: SECTION 895 B.E. —— 32 x 4 and 33 x 4% 75-398 24 
Rim No Size of Tyre to Fit tence'.| Rie Dik’ ot Tyre Beat SS x 4 ond 0 x Mb | wow % 
millimetres millimetres millimetres 
895 B.E. | 895 « 135 and 895 x 150 5 590°4 
Flate 7. fFlate 8 BRITISH STANDARD 


BRITISH STANDARD 
RIMS FOR MOTOR CARS. 
STRAIGHT SIDED FOR WIRED TYPE TYRES). 


438i. - 
H2 we 635in + 





094m Radiws 


; by 








Circumference 
8 


secTion &.S. 32 ins, x 4% ins. and S.S. 34 ins. x 4% ins. 





Approximate 
Size of Tyre to Fit Circumference B Rim Dia. at Tyre Seat 
inches . inche inches. 
32 « and 3S x 5 72-257 


Mx % and SH « 5 78540 25 


BRITISH STANDARD 
RIMS FOR COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


STRAIGHT SIDED FOR WIRED TYPE TYRES. 











635m - ~ 
433 71 00in.+ 
2165e + t 
| | 
+265 
25in ™ 
{ Radws | 
+ - | - 
Circumference 
8 
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PART 2. SOLID RUBBER TYRES AND RIMS. 


SCHEDULE F. 


BRITISH STANDARD LIST OF SOLID RUBBER TYRES (PRESSED ON 
BAND TYPE) FOR BRITISH STANDARD RIMS, 


METRIC SIZES. 


Wheel Rim Tyre Sections (Width at Rase). 

Diameters Millimeters. 

Millimeters —__—_——— —__—————$> —— 
670 140 160 180 
720 90 100 120 140 160 180 
771 100 120 140 160 180 
850 90 100 120 140 160 180 


Sections larger than 180 mm., if made as single tyres 
lieu of twins, to be made to 850 mm. rim diameter only. 


INCH SIZES, 





Nominal Overall Actual 
Tyre Tyre Sections (Width at Base). Rim 
Diam. Inches. Diam 

Inches. -———— —— ——_—_—__—___—_——_——,__ Inches 
32 3 3% 4 _ . _ ss e's ee - 26 
34 ‘ 3% 4 5 % F at i oh 28 
36 - 3% a 5 6 7 8 10 a ee 30 
40 5 6 7 10 12 14 34 


~ Note.—The figure 71 in the marking in plates 10 and 11 refers to the 
number of the British Standard Report on Wheel Rims and Tyre Bands 
for Solid Rubber Tyres, and the figure 20 to the year of its issue (i. e., 
Report No. 71-1920) 

THE NEED OF TIRE STANDARDIZATION. 

An analysis of the size of the tires used on the cars described 
in the “Handbook of Automobiles” shows how far we are from 
standard sizes, though the majority of the passenger cars use 
tires that differ less than an inch from each other. 

On all the pleasure cars the front and rear wheels are of the 
same size and out of 151 pleasure vehicles 35 have wheels with 
tires 32 by 4, 20 measure 32 by 4%, and 27 measure 33 by 4. The 
other measurements given are 35 by 5, 11 cars; 34 by 5%, one 
car; 34 by 4%, 24 cars; 34 by 4, one car; 33 by 5, 12 cars; 33 by 
4%, 5 cars; 32 by 3%, 4 cars; 31 by 4, 5 cars; 30 by 3%, 6 cars. 

The variety in the tires of commercial trucks is far greater; 
out of 77 trucks, 25 have front and rear tires of the same size, 
and of these 7 take tires 36 by 5, with front wheels single solid 
and rear wheels dual solid, while two have single solid tires 
36 by 5, both front and rear. Six trucks take size 36 by 4, front 
single solid, rear dual solid; six have pneumatic tires, one 36 by 
6, two 35 by 5, two 34 by 4%, and one 31 by 4. The other sizes 
of solid tires for cars with like front and rear wheels are 40 by 6, 
36 by 7, 36 by 6 and 33 by 4, one of each. 

With a few exceptions, in the case of dissimilar wheels, there 
are as many varieties of tire combinations as there are cars. Ten 


cars out of 52 take 36 by 4 single solid tires for front wheels and 
36 by 7 single solid tires for the rear wheels; 5 cars, 36 by 6 single 
solid front and 40 by 6 dual solid rear; 4 cars, 36 by 5 single solid 
front and 40 by 6 dual solid rear. The other 33 cars use twenty- 
six different sizes or combinations of sizes, ranging from 38 by 7 
pneumatic and 38 by 4 solid to 32 by 2% solid for front wheel 
tires and 42 by 12 solid and 42 by 9 pneumatic to 32 by 3 solid 
for rear wheel tires. 

One reason for the lack of uniformity in tire measurements is 
the great diversity in size and carrying capacity of the trucks, 
one being rated at 7% tons, 12 at 15 tons, 18 at 3%, 11 at 2%, 
10 at 2, with cars of every intermediate and smaller capacity 
down to 1,000 pounds and 750 pounds. 





WESTINGHOUSE EMPLOYES INSURED. 

An insurance policy for $500 will be given entirely without cost 
to every employe of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. who has been in the service of the company for a period of 
six months or more, according to a plan effective March 1, 1920. 
In addition, the employes, after April 1, may increase the value 
of their policies to amounts varying from $1,000 to $2,000, de- 
pending upon their length of service and continuity of savings. 

All employes who have been in the company’s service for six 
months or longer and who deposit a sum each pay-day in the 
Employes’ Savings Fund, equal to 2 per cent or more of their 
earnings, will not only receive 4% per cent interest compounded 
semi-annually on such deposits, but in addition will automatically 
have their insurance increased to amounts up to $2,000, depending 
on the length of time they have been with the company. For 
example, a man who has been in the service of the company 
for at least 15 years and has regularly deposited in the Em- 
ployes’ Savings Fund 2 per cent or more of his salary is pre- 
sented with an insurance policy for $2,000. 

After an employe has maintained the required deposits for a 
period of five years he may discontinue or withdraw his deposits 
from the savings fund without in any way affecting the value 
of his insurance policy. 

In order to provide for employes who need money and do not 
wish to disturb their savings and thus affect their insurance, 
loans will be made by the company to the extent of 90 per cent 
of the amount to the credit of the employe in the savings fund. 

This plan of insurance is to be made effective at all of the 
various offices and plants of the Westinghouse company and will 
affect approximately 50,000 persons. 
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The Goodyear Industrial University. 


By Ralph C. 


comprehensively and effectively humaniz¢ 


N AN EFFORT to more 
industry, and to further its fundamental principle of preserving 


the human element by building men and women as well as 
product, there has just been established in Akron by The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., an institution known as Goodyear In- 
dustrial University It is not only the world’s first industrial 


institution without parallel in the 
and in the 


university, but an educational 


raced in its curriculum, 
body 


faculty of 115, 


wide range of studies em 


] ; 


democratic personnel of its stuck 


Goodyear University with a and an enrollment 


of more than 5,500 men and women, including executives, office 
employes and manual workers among the company’s 35,000 Akron 


employes, has commodious and fully equipped quarters in Good- 
Hall, the 


finest 


year newly dedicated recreational building, said to be 


one of the 
buildings ever 
erected by an in 
dustrial concern 
for the 


and physical and 


welfare 
mental develop 
ments of its em 
ployes 
A GREAT 
HUMANIZING 
EFFORT. 
The Hall 


University 


and BOWLING ALLEYS 
were 
dedicated simul- 
taneously on 
April 17, when 
William Oxley 
Thompson, presi- 
dent of Ohio 
State University, 
tribute to 
vision 


paid 
the broad 


and fundamental 


AUD 


dyear Tire & Rubber Co.) 





principles under- 
lying the motives 
of the founders 
of this 
tion, characteriz- 


(The G 
CL,OODYEAR 


institu- ING SUCH 


ing its establish- 


one of the efforts known to the 
He predicted that the university would prove 


ment as greatest humanizing 


industrial world 
a potent factor in stabilizing industry, in allaying industrial un- 
rest, and in bringing about a broader and better understanding 


between capital and labor and a more harmonious relationship 


between industrial heads and manual workers. 
DEDICATED TO GOODYEAR MEN AND WOMEN. 
A dedicatory tablet in the hall contains a thoughtful and abid- 
ing message that expresses the purpose of the institution. It 


reads 
GOODYEAR HALL. 

To Goodyear men and Goodyear women, whoever they 
may be, a great army of people, touching hands around 
the globe; to education and fellowship; to the forward- 
ing of every right ambition; to the realization for every 
man and every woman of his usefulness to self, family, 
company and country; to better understanding between 
man and man, between management and men; to mutual 
helpfulness and service; to the fullest loyalty to America 
and the fulfillment of her promise of moral, intellectual 
and industrial leadership among the nations; to loyalty 
and friendship and fair dealing and good will—to these 
purposes this building is soberly and prayerfully 
DEDICATED. 





INDUSTRIAL UNIversITy Is FUNDAME 
BRANCHES OF ACADEMIC AND Sx 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


Busbe y. 


DOORS OF LEARNING OPEN TO ALL. 
Fundamentally, Goodyear University is an industrial institution 
such branches of academic and scientific work as are 
necessary to the development of Its doors 
of learning are open to all alike. It is for the lad 16 to 18 years of 
age, forced out of school to help support a fatherless family. It 


teaching 
\merican industry 


is for the foreign-born rubber worker anxious to become Ameri- 
It is for the illiterate, anxious to overcome his handi- 
It is for 


canized 
cap and to learn the rudiments of American education. 
the high school or grade school graduate who could not avail 
himself of the opportunity of a college education. It is for men 
and women whose college careers were incompleted and for col- 
graduates anxious to go higher and train themselves along 
scientific lines calculated to fit them best for a further 
pursuance of 
their vocation in 
the great rubber 
industry It is 
for manual 
workers and 
factory foremen 
alike; “for office 
clerks and office 


specil 


executives. 
CURRICULUM 
EMBRACES WIDE 
RANGE OF 
STUDY. 
are 600 


classes 


LIBRARY 


There 
separate 
which are so 
conducted as to 
permit attend- 
ance of office em- 


ployes and to 
factory workers 
from all three 


daily eight-hour 
shifts. Courses 
are provided 
ranging from the 
fundamentals of 
rudiment- 
ary grade school 
education to the post-graduate courses in mechanical and chemical 
engineering and rubber chemistry and rubber technology, the 
curriculum embracing a wide range of study. There are four 
distinct divisions, the production school, sales school, school of 
commerce and school of household arts. A few of the specialized 
studies are mathematics, mechanical drawing, physics, chemistry, 
engineering, personnel in business, better letter writing, organiza- 


CLASS ROOM 


AN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION, TEACH- 
Work as Are NECESSARY TO 


NTALLY 
IENTIFIC 


tion management, corporate organization, finance, business eco- 
nomics and effective stocking. These latter courses are more 
specifically for executives and office employes aspiring to execu- 
tive capacity. 

Members of the production or flying squadron, men who are 
either experts or studying to become proficient in factory pro- 
duction matters, are offered a three-year specialized course, upon 
completion of which diplomas are granted with a degree of 
Master Rubber Worker. Members of the engineering flying 
squadron are offered a three-year course in which to qualify for 
the degree of Graduate Rubber Mechanic. 
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SPECIAL APPRENTICE CLASSES. 
There are special apprentice classes for beginners in factory 
work where skilled labor is essential. 
course is for three years, also that for an apprentice draftsman. 
The former courses are so conducted that young boys may enter 


The apprentice machinists’ 


the factory and receive a remunerative wage while they are learn- 
They devote 36 hours a week to shop work and 10 hours 
Every six months 


ing. 
to classes, receiving pay for the full 46 hours. 
a nominal increase is granted, the amount depending upon each 
apprentice’s ability to grasp details and advance in his machine 
work. At the end of the three-year course, he is an expert ma- 
chinist and is eligible for another three-year course in which 
he can be trained as a foreman or factory mechanical executive. 

The special vocational course for foremen and factory execu- 
tives covers a year of study and class work, while there is also 
offered an 18 months’ course for inspectors. There are at present 
1,000 inspectors taking this course and over 2,500 taking the pro- 
duction school course, while 350 shift foremen are specializing in 
study to fit them for higher executive positions. Stenographic 
and typist courses are offered also for girls, in addition to those 
in the school of household arts, including classes in domestic 


science, housekeeping and sewing. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR MUTES. 
One of the interesting courses will be that for instruction in 
Over 700 deaf or silent men and women are 
own 


the mute language. 
employed in factory and office work. They have their 
community activities, but are thrown into such constant contact 
with those not deprived of speech and hearing, that many of the 
latter desire to learn the silent language in order to converse 
with them without resorting to the pad and pencil. This course 
will be for speaking persons. There are also special courses 
for the mute men and women. The most popular among these for 
men is the mechanical drawing class. There are, all told, over 


300 mutes enrolled in special classes designed for their benefit. 


THE DREAM OF VICE-PRESIDENT LITCHFIELD REALIZED. 

Perhaps no one man is more directly responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the university than Paul W. Litchfield, vice-president 
and factory manager. He long has been the mainspring of all 
recreational and educational activities, and Goodyear Hall, his 
dream of several years ago, has finally materialized. Mr. Litch- 
field is chairman of the Goodyear Board of Education, having 
direct charge of the university’s affairs. Harry Blythe, who is 
manager of Goodyear Hall and the head of the university, is 
30 years of age and a graduate of Mt. Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio. A. C. Horrocks is head of the factory school, while Coach 
Ed Connor is head of physical education. Other members of the 
faculty are: Dr. John A. Custer, who for many years occupied 
the Chair of History at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
and Professor W. A. Emery, formerly of Carnegie Institute of 


Technology at Pittsburgh. Special language instructors also 
have been engaged for classes in Spanish, Portuguese, and 


other languages. 
GOODYEAR HALL AFFORDS COMPLETE UNIVERSITY 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Goodyear Hall, which contains complete university accommo- 
dations, including faculty office suites, 65 large class rooms, lecture 
and assembly rooms, and several fully equipped laboratories, is 
complete as to facilitics and equipment for mental and physical 
development, and recreation of the employes. 

The auditorium is of the acoustic shell style of architecture, 
and will seat 1,686 people. The French Renaissance scheme of 
interior decoration is used throughout, with an indirect lighting 
system. Two mural paintings adorn the side walls: one of the 
Bay of Naples with Mt. Vesuvius in the distance, the other a 
South American scene, picturing natives in the Amazon region 
loading rubber for export. There are rest rooms for women, 
smoking rooms for men, and check rooms. 


The stage has double aperture, serving, either separately or 
simultaneously, the auditorium or the gymnasium. It is forty 
feet wide and thirty-three feet deep with floor laid in sections 
to permit its removal for installation of swiming tanks, ice skat- 
ing rinks or other appurtenances for extraordinary acts. <A 
is employed for shifting 
The gym- 


complete counter-weighting 
scenery for either the auditorium or the gymnasium. 
nasium with balcony and main floor has a seating capacity of 
more than 5,000. The floor is of sufficient size to permit five 
games of basket-ball to be played simultaneously. Below the 
gymnasium are 5,500 locker rooms for men and 54 individual 
shower baths. For women there are 200 lockers and 18 shower 
baths in addition to community and lounge rooms and dormi- 


system 


tories. 

On the third floor of Goodyear Hall are legislative chambers 
for the industrial legislators of the Goodyear Industrial Republic 
House and Senate. They are patterned closely after the Senate 
and House Chambers at Washington in respect to floor arrange- 
ment, with spectators’ galleries, anterooms and private offices. 

The cafeteria on the sixth floor is capable of accommodating 
4,000 people an hour and is the largest in Akron and one of the 
largest in Ohio. Beside the three main entrances to Goodyear 
Hall, entrance can also be gained through a tunnel leading from 
the factory building, thus enabling employes to enter the building 
and avoid inclement weather and street traffic. 

As for the university itself, its establishment has been con- 
harmonious relationship capital and 
The university constitutes a unique experiment 
It is prov- 


more between 
labor in Akron. 
and one which is being watched by the entire world. 
ing remarkably successful so far, as indicated by the large en- 
rollment, and should be copied extensively by other industrial 
concerns in America. Its enrollment is steadily mounting and 
has increased from 4,000 originally to nearly 6,000, while officials 
of the university state that they expect an enrollment of nearly 
8,000 by July first. 


ducive to 


INSPECTED SPARE TIRE LOCKS. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 East Ohio street, Chicago, 
Illinois, and its branches, maintain a system of inspection at fac- 
tories and labeling of products which have been examined and 
tested by the laboratory staff. A 
list of recently inspected spare tire 
locks 

“ABLE.” 





UNDERWRITERS 


im. ¥-10)-9 wee) -1) a follows: 
INSPECTED Able 
la SPARE TIRE LOCK ;' neg 


= iat se Co., San Francisco, 


Two types: one type consisting of 






Manufacturing 
California. 








UNDERWRITERS’ LaBEL. 


steel loop secured by combination 


lock, another type consisting of case-hardened steel chain se- 


cured by combination lock. Locks spare tire to rear springs or 
to frame in such a manner that tire and spring or frame are both 
encircled by device which is held together with a combination 
lock. 
rattling or loss when not in use. 
of automobiles in which it is possible to loop device around 


Loop or chain is secured to spring or frame to prevent 
Designed for use on all types 


frame or spring. 
“Butt Doc.” 
Missouri. 


The Automatic Equipment Co., submittor, St. 
Tool Co., manu- 
Spare tire lock for use on all 


Louis, Ordinance Manufacturing 


facturers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
automobiles equipped with a tire carrier of the internal rim type, 
and in which tire carrier is not readily removable. 

“UNIVERSAL.” Johnson Automobile Lock Co., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. For use on all types of automobiles in which tire carrier 
is not readily removable. 

THE BEST ADVICE THAT CAN BE GIVEN TO THE OWNER OF A 
Liberty Bond is this: Hold the bond you bought during the war; 
it is as safe and sound as the United States Government itself. 


Buy as many more at the present low rate as you can afford. 
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Practical Tire Repairing. 


! I , . 


iE FOLLOWING DETAILED METHODS of repairing fabric and cord 
tires are taken from the practical experience of an expert 


re repairmar he instructions for cutting and building as 
here given will produce the longest tire service if followed. This 
system saves material because of the fact that a large section of 
fabric and rubber around the point of injury is not removed 
The injury is repaired with removing a great deal of the 
riginal material and the new materials are firmly locked in place 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


) Never attempt sectional repairs on tires with tread 


fabric loose in many places 


2.) Be sure of your decision as to the kind of repair to be 


made before starting to work 


3.) Determine the length of the injury and the dead fabric 
if any 
(4.) All tires must be thoroughly dry for good work 


(5.) All dirt and dead material must be removed 
(6.) Aim to eliminate the injury and possibility of friction in 


the repair 


(7.) It is not necessary to cut away large portions of the 
tread or step down several plys of fabric to secure a satisfactory 
repair Experience teaches that this is not good practice. In 


stepping down the original fabric the carcass is weakened. It is 
then necessary to replace the removed fabric with new material. 
Take the stretch out of the fabric. This requires the skill of a 
practiced workman, and unless it is carefully done the repair 
will bulge. When tires are built the fabric is stretched over the 
ore by machinery: therefore, it would be difficult to exercise 
sufficient strength by hand to take the stretch out of the fabric. 
New fabric takes longer to cure and a great many repairs leave 
the shop undercured, causing separation, bulging, and finally a 
defective repair 

(8.) Skive down the fabric around the hole. This overcomes 
friction and what is termed a hinge in the repair 

(9.) Round all breaks at the end to stop further breaking 

(10.) Sectional repairs that fall down are usually due to the 
following 

(a) Not slitting the fabric back far enough. (b) Lack of 


thorough cure. (c) Hinges at the point of injury caused by 
nélected skiving. (d) Lack of air-bag pressure. (e) Dirty 
stock. (f) Insuffi- 


cient cement or al- 








lowing it to become 
too dry 
BUFFING 
Always buff inside and 
outside of the repair, re- 





moving all dirt and dead 
material, and carry the 





buffing over the repair 


Fic. 1. A Brtow-out Repair 


slightly to roughen the 
job so that the cement will adhere easily. If the buffer does 


not reacl 


1 all points use a scraper or knife after softening with 
gasoline. 
CEMENTING. 

\ll repairs must be dry before cementing. Three coats are ap- 
plied, allowing each to dry fully, the time required depending 
upon weather conditions 3rush the cement over the repair 
slightly to allow for trimming \lways run or inject cement 
between loose plys of fabric and hang the tire in a position that 
will allow the excess cement to drain. Do not use home-made 


cement in making sectional repairs. Use only first-class material. 


Cemented tires should not be placed in a draft as the cement will 


wre by 
crust over and remain damp underneath. Cement can be dried 
too long and lose adhesiveness. Stir the cement thoroughly 
before using 
If you accumulate cushion gum and fabric scrap, cement can 
be made by mixing one pound of cushion gum with one gallon of 
high test gasoline. Add 1 ounce of wood alcohol for cutting. 
rhe mixture should be well stirred. The use of home-made 
cement should be confined to cementing or curing boots and 
inner liners into tires. 
BUILDING. 
Building stocks should 











be hung on the wall in a 
fairly dry place and pro- 
tected from dust, soap- 
stone, etc. Cut all fabric 
the bias and trim the 





i 
selvages. Lap the fabric 





when connecting. Have 
the cement dry before 


Fic. 2, Cut Insipe Fasric Pry 
DIAGONALLY. 


working on the casing. 
Remove soapstone or oil on the gum by washing with high test 
gasoline. Do net be alarmed if the repair stock is bloomed, this 
is merely the free sulphur working to the surface. Remove the 
bloom with high test gasoline. Handle repair stock with clean 
hands. Stretch all fabric when applying tothe job. Roll and stitch 
the repair thoroughly before trimming. Perforate all repairs with 
air vents before curing. Do not use a spliced ply of fabric 
directly over the injury or over the bead. Trim all edges and 
splices down before curing. Always fill holes with cushion gum. 
It is advisable to use a ply of 1/32-inch cushion gum between 
the band ply and the reclaimed shoe. Endeavor to keep uneven- 
ness out of the repair as it usually hinges and breaks. If the 
gum sticks to the holland liner, wet the opposite side with 
gasoline 
REPAIRING A SMALL BLOW-OUT. 

\ny repairman or individual contemplating going into the tire 
repair business can make successful repairs by following these 
directions and by a little common sense. The following instruc- 
tions are for repairing an ordinary blow-out when the injury 
does not extend over 3 inches in length: 

(1.) Place the tire on a building mandrel, and cut away all 
loose and uneven particles of rubber, starting and slanting the 
cut 45 degrees to give more uniting surface. Cut through the 
breaker. 

(2.) Skive down two or three plys of fabric at the point of 
injury. This depends upon the size and number of plys of fabric 
in the tire 

(3.) Buff the outside of the repair. Extend the buffing slightly 
over the repair and roughen the tread edges so that the cement 
will adhere. 

The above instructions can be easily followed by referring to 
Fig. 1. 

(4.) The next step is to turn the tire. If it is a soft bead 
clincher it can be turned by the workman over his knee. If it 
has cable base beads use a tire spreader. 

(5.) While the tire is in this turned position, buff the inside 
of the repair from 6 to 10 inches from the center of the injury. 
This will depend upon the length of the injury and length of 
reclaimed fabric shoe to be used. 

(6.) Cut the inside or band ply of fabric diagonally as in- 
dicated by dotted lines in Figure 2. The length of the crt will 
depend upon the extent of the injury, advisedly 2 inches beyond 
the end of the injury and not more than 3 inches. This opera- 
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tion should be accomplished with a small hook or notched knife. 

(7.) Pry the fabric loose with a blunt screw-driver or prod- 
ding tool, laying the four wings or ends back as indicated in 
Fig. 3. 

(8.) If the injury is fresh and the fabric clean and sound no 
further buffing is required as the cement will adhere to the clean 
cured friction between the plys. Further buffing is necessary 
only when the fabric has been water logged or is dirty. If the 
inner plys are water logged, rotted, or exceptionaily dirty, one 
or more plys can be removed, but must be replaced as described 
in operation 14. Always aim to preserve the inside or band ply 
as this is the locking ply and holds the repair together. 

(9.) Repeat operation 2. Skive down to one ply of fabric 
in order to remove the stiff joint or hinge. 

CEMENTING. 

(10.) Three coats are applied, allowing each coat to dry 
thoroughly. The time required depends upon weather condi- 
tions. Cemented tires should not be placed in a draft as the 
cement will crust over and remain damp underneath. Cement 
should not be allowed to dry too long or it will loose its ad- 
hesiveness. Hang the tire in a clean, dry place, the repaired 
section on top so that all excess cement can drain. 

(11.) Select the proper size reclaimed fabric 3-ply shoe 
Cement this at the same time and place with the tire to dry. 

BUILDING. 

(12.) Place the tire in a building rack or stand and spread the 
beads apart with bead spreaders. Bring the edges of the in- 
jured portion together. The cement being tacky, these edges 
will immediately unite. Cut a small strip of cushion gum and 
stitch it in the crevice caused by skiving the edges of the in- 
jury. Then fit a new piece of building fabric in the section, tak- 
ing care to make a good fit. This can be easily accomplished 
by making a pattern or templet of holland liner as it will not 
stick to the freshly cemented fabric. After the correct size has 
been determined, cut a piece of building fabric the exact size 
of the pattern and stitch this into place, trimming any excess 
fabric with a hook or notched knife. 

(13.) Close up the injury and lock the new fabric in place 
by bringing the tips of the four wings back to their original 
position. Stitch them down carefully, starting at the outside 
and working toward the center. Now cover the edges with 
strips of cushion gum as indicated by dotted lines in Figure 2. 

(14.) If one or more plys have been removed as indicated 
in operation 8, replace them with a new ply of fabric. This 
ply should extend at 
least 1 inch beyond the 
extreme outside of the 
dotted lines in Fig. 2. In 
the event that it is not 
necessary to remove a 
ply, lay the 3-ply re- 
claimed skived shoe in 
place, centering it well 
and stitching it down 
thoroughly from the 
center out. Dust the in- 
side with soapstone and remove the bead spreaders. 

(15.) Place the tire on the building mandrel. 

(16.) Roll down the edges of the injured portion of the tire 
which have been previously been brought together in opera- 
tion 12. 

(17.) Fill in all low spots and crevices caused by skiving, 
with cushion gum, stitching thoroughly. 

(18.) Cover the cemented section with a layer of 1/32-inch 








Fic. 3. Lay Four Enps Back. 


cushion gum. 
(19.) Fill in the portion cut away with tread stock, and 


stitch thoroughly, perforating the new gum with a pricking awl 
or porcupine roller. 


(20.) Trim down the new gum flush with the tire. 

(21.) It is advisable and will result in neater work if the 
repaired section is buffed lightly with a wire brush or emery 
wheel. The new gum should be buffed from the center out. 
Care should be taken not to exercise too much pressure. 

(22.) Cure. 

REPAIRING A LARGE BLOW-OUT. 

When the injury extends over three inches in length, it is 
usually necessary to lay back the tread. 

(1.) Be sure of your decision as to the kind of repair to be 
made before starting the work. 

(2.) Locate the injury and cut away all loose particles of 
tread. Some rtpairmen start their splice in the center of the 
repair and lay back the 
tread both ways. This 
method is optional, al- 
though the writer  be- 
lieves the single lay-back 
is more practical as it 





leaves one end free to 
work over, and also car- Fic. 4 
ries the splice away from 

the hole as this is filled up with gum and is, therefore, yielding, 


Lay Back Sipe WALLS 


giving movement to the splice with a tendency to loosen up. 
Where the break is across the tread completely, make a double 
lay-back. 

(3.) When you have located the place for the splice, cut 
across the tire, slanting the cut 45 degrees to give more uniting 
surface. Cut through the breaker. 

(4.) On non-skid tires, cut the splice on the highest point 
as this will give better pressure in the mold when cured. 

(5.) Cut under the sides of the tread on both sides with a 
large notch knife, to the first ply of fabric, one to three inches 
beyond the end of the break, then peel the tread back, cutting it 
away from the carcass with a tread knife as you go. 

(6.) Strip the side walls down about one inch from the end 
of the lay-back on both sides and remove or lay back the side 
walls if in good condition. Figure 4 illustrates the side walls 
laid back. j 

(7.) In most cases the bead cover is about one inch above 
the bead, which is cut over the bead with a hooked nose knife, 
and removed. Should the tire not havé a bead cover, trim the 
side wall off and treat it as though it was there. The new ply 
»f fabric takes the position of the bead cover when removed. 

(8.) Repeat operation 2 under “Repairing a Small Blow- 
Out.” 

(9.) Now buff the outside of the tire including the bead, as 
previously described. The lay-back tread or side wall can be 
held out of the way by tying them back, or by a series of fish 
hooks. If fish hooks are used, grind off the barb and attach 
the pair together at the ends. 

(10.) Refer to operation 6 under “Repairing a Small Blow- 
Out.” Instead of cutting the band ply, cut diagonally across the 
outside ply of fabric. If the injury is of long duration, the out- 
side ply may be rotten. In that event, remove it altogether and 
perform operation 6 on the second ply 

(11.) Repeat operations 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 under “Repairing 
a Small Blow-Out.” 

BUILDING. 

12. Repeat operations 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 under “Repair- 
ing a Small Blow-Out.” 

In repeating operation 12, if one ply of fabric has been re- 
moved, it is advisable to replace this with a new ply placed 
over the whole repair, ending at the toe of the bead, and ex- 
tending at least one inch beyond the ends of the diagonal] cut 
shown in Fig. 2. 

(13.) Cut a ply of 1/32-inch cushion gum long enough to 
build up on the lay-back and come down to the heel of the bead. 
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Stretch and roll the cushion gum thoroughly 

(14.) Cut two strips of side wall gum to match color when 
cured, and apply on the side of the side wall, starting just over 
the bead, bringing it out about the tread line and trim smooth. 

(15.) Now wash the whole surface where the tread comes 
down with high-test gasoline to remove dirt, etc. 

(16.) Back up the hole in the tread with cushion gum and 
pull the tread down to fit snugly in place. Be sure to have a 
strip of cushion between the splice 

(17.) Fill in the hole in the tread, also around the splice and 
where the tread meets the side wa 

(18.) Stitch, roll and perforate the whole repair well for air 
vents and trim down smooth \ll lay-back sections should be 
run through a bench tread roller which thoroughly unites the 
fabric and rubber 

(19.) Cure 

REPAIRING A RIM CUT. 

Referring to Figs. 4 and 5, a side section or rim cut repair 
differs in a lay-back section in that only one side wall is re- 
moved and the tread is laid back only when the injury extends 
four or more inches in total length 

Do not repair a rim cut unless it is an accident. Avoid re- 
pairing a tire run under-inflated for the chances are it is weak 
in other places and will soon blow out at some other point be- 
yond repair. Rim cuts caused by obstacles, curbs, defective 
rims, etc., can be successfully repaired 

(1.) Locate the injury 

(2.) Remove or lay back the side wall two or three inches 
beyond the end of the injury. If it is at the heel of the bead, 
it is not necessary to disturb the tread in most cases. If the in- 
jury is above the heel, a portion should be removed as indicated 
in Fig. 4, or laid back as previously described. In any event, 
cut away the side wall or tread on a 45-degree angle to allow 
more surface for uniting again 

(3.) Remove bead strips 

(4.) Skive edges of injury 

(5.) Buff removed portion, carrying the buffing well over the 
repair and bead 

(6.) The next step is very important, and that is locking the 
repair in place 

(7.) Cut the fabric 
horizontally along the 
heel of the bead about one 
inch beyond the injury, 
then yit the fabric on 
about a 6O-degree angle 
toward the tread at either 
end of the injury See 
heavy line in Fig. 4 

(8.) Pry the fabric 
loose and turn it back as 
indicated in Fig. 4 

(9.) The cutting down 





from the outside being 
completed, now turn and Fic. 5 er 
buff the tire as previously 

described. Skive the injury, lift the band ply in the same manner 
as in operation 7. Now refer to and note operation 8. Cement, 
select skive shoe, et 

(10.) Close up the injury with cushion stock as described in 
operation & 

(11.) Make a pattern of holland cloth that will extend from 
under the laid-back inside ply to the laid-back outside ply of 
fabric. When the pattern has been properly fitted, cut the fabric 
according to the pattern and stitch in place, being careful to 
stretch the fabric to avoid a bulge after the tire is put in service. 
Start building up on the inside and be sure the new fabric is as 


wide as the widest part of the lay-back 


(12.) Stitch down the fabric lay-back or wing. 

13.) Insert a three-ply reclaimed shoe, making sure three plies 
come flush with the toe of the bead. 

(14.) Trim off the portion of the shoe extending over the toe 
of the bead. 

(15.) Finish building up the side wall as heretofore de- 
scribed in detail. 

CURING SCALE. 
The following scale shows the steam pressure and equivalent 


degrees in F. 


Steam Steam 
Pressure. Pressure. 
Pounds Degrees F Pounds Degrees F. 
|. Serre eens 280.6 Db tickbaeteheséuncehe 302.6 
os 286.7 Geiss cvervcescssecesess 307.3 
Oi oreusavncsdevedas . 292.4 65 swe pruscoensse 311.8 
Seb cvdktussduveckesaee 298.7 
The time of cure will fluctuate by difference in heat. Aim to work at 


50 to 55 pounds pressure. 

The above is approximately correct when circulation is en- 
tirely open, and represents degrees F. of the steam line, and not 
at the mold. 

The time of cure of the different repairs is in many cases 
optional with the repair steam man, due to the many makes of 
vulcanizing plants on the markets and also to the kinds of mate- 
rials used. It is always advisable for the steam man to take test 
cures and arrive at curing scales for himself. In fact this is 
simple, as the different jobs as they come out can be tested with 
a pencil point and if the impression remains and does not come 
back to place, a slight amount more of curing will remedy it. 
Should it be hard or brittle, decrease the cure. ‘ 

CURING SCALE FOR FABRIC AND CORD FABRIC SECTIONAL REPAIRS. 

The following scales have been developed at a large plant 
using controlled steam at 50 to 55 pounds pressure on standard 
equipment and can be safely used with the best of results, in 
any ‘plant with this amount of steam, a slight variation being 
made to suit the plant in use. 


Cord Cord 
Size. Fabric. Fabric Size. Fabric. Fabric. 
Inches Minutes. Minutes Inches. Minutes. Minutes. 
3 wT errr rTiri yy 45 50 ORE se cccvcoccesees 60 70 
BPS. cccevccccs . 50 60 Do savbuawbbadhede 60 70 
Dit heenneckenass 55 65 ere 65 75 


When using an impression pad add 10 to 15 minutes. Cure 
a fabric tire on the arm about one hour; cord tire, one hour 
and fifteen minutes. 

Cure gray tubes for hole repairs 15 to 20 minutes at 50 pounds. 
Cure red tubes slightly less than gray tubes. Splices and valve 


pads take about the same time 


HANDLING HOT CEMENT CLINKER BY RUBBER CONVEYOR 
BELTING. 

\n unusual problem in handling hot cement clinkers with a 
temperature of 200 degrees and over was recently solved at the 
plant of the Standard Portland Cement Co., Leeds, Alabama, by 
using a rubber conveyor belt. The clinker, however, could not 
xe cooled sufficiently to prevent scorching of the belt and its 
rapid destruction. The answer was found by running the belt at 
an incline of 12 degrees, so that the lower pulley dipped into a 
trough of water, thus carrying a film of cold water upon the 
belt, on which the hot clinker from the loading hopper was 
deposited. 

The conveyor was made endless by the use of metal belt 
fasteners which brought the belt ends tightly together, pre- 
venting the clinker ash from getting into the joint and abrading 
the belt ends. Moreover, in this method of joining no metal 
came in contact with the pulleys to cause wear and a permanent 
joint was thus assured. 

In six months of operation, this conveyor carried 61,000 tons 
of clinker and credited saving in belt cost alone to this conveyor 
is $300. The belt used was made particularly to withstand tem- 
peratures to 200 degrees. (“Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
neering,” March 24, 1920.) 
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Interesting Letters from Our Readers. 


FURTHER STUDY FOR NATIVE RUBBER PLANTS. 
To THE EpitTor: 
EAR SIR: The finding of approximately 300,000,000 pounds 
of rubber in native American plants does not remove the 
need of further studies, since some of this supply is unavailable 
except at great expense and the total would not suffice in a 
long-drawn-out war. 

The possibility of bringing the plants into cultivation on a 
commercial scale even in times of peace should, it seems to me, 
be further investigated. Such investigations should include the 
search for better varieties or strains of Chrysothamnus nauseosus 
than we have yet found. Only 12 of the 22 named varieties 
have been examined. Breeding and selection should also be 
begun, starting with the best available sorts. Also experiments 
in changing the cultural conditions in order to increase the 
deposition of rubber. The pruning experiments, to increase 
the weight of the rubber-bearing portions and possibly the per- 
centage content are not being continued this year because of 
the difficulty of getting out to the tract at Benton. This is a 
promising line of attack. 

My interests in the matter are just two, namely, the desire 
to see the results of our scientific work turned to some prac- 
tical account, and second, the much broader desire to see our 
country protected from a possible shortage in this important 
commodity in time of war. For these reasons I wish that 
Chrysothamnus might soon be given the same attention that 
has been’ accorded to guayule or, better yet, that a thorough- 
going investigation be made of all possibilities in the nature of 
rubber plants suitable for cultivation in America, including guay- 
ule, Chrysothamnus, Haplopappus, a long list of exotics, and 
certain native latex plants which we now have under examina- 
tion and some of which are exceedingly promising. 

Several of our leading government botanists and plant breed- 
ers are much interested in these matters and are very en- 
couraging as to the possibilities of Chrysothamnus culture, but 
they can do nothing on an extensive scale unless there is a 
general public demand for it. Our American people as a whole 
are very slow to protect themselves against remote dangers, 
and since our government workers can get support only when 
there is some political interest to be served, it remains, it seems 
to me, for some man or group of men with long vision and 
strong patriotic impulses to take the initiative in the matter. 

Any suggestions which you may care to make or any criticism 
of our work will be most thankfully received, even though our 
active studies in Chrysothamnus have ceased, at least for a 
time. We always appreciate the opinions of those who are 
familiar with the more practical aspects of the situation. 

H. M. Hatt. 


Berkeley, California, May, 1920. 


STEVENS’ SULPHUR DETERMINATION METHOD. 


To THE EpiTor: 
6 peta SIR :—In your issue of March 1, you reprint a paper 
by Messrs. Kratz, Flower and Coolidge entitled, “A Rapid 
Method for the Determination of Sulphur in Rubber Mixtures.” 
These authors have been good enough to refer to the method in 
use in my laboratory for this purpose (see “Analyst,” Vol. XLII, 
1918, page 377). I do not lay claim to originality in the use of 
magnesium nitrate in the place of the ordinary sodium carbonate- 
potassium nitrate mixture, as magnesium nitrate was recom- 
mended some years ago for this purpose (see, for instance, Cas- 
pari, “India Rubber, Laboratory Practice”), although its ad- 
vantages do not appear to have been fully recognized. The 
only modification I lay claim to is the use of a Kjeldahl flask 


for the wet oxidation. By fitting this with a single surface 
condenser in the neck, the contents of the flask may be boiled 
for some hours without appreciable loss of acid. I do not think 
the process of transferring the contents to a dish for evaporation 
and “baking” is an operation likely to involve much trouble or 
loss, and my process has the advantage of avoiding the use of 
bromine. This is of importance, because bromine is frequently 
contaminated with sulphur compounds, whereas the ingredients 
I use, namely, nitric acid, potassium chlorate and magnesium 
nitrate, are all‘obtainable free from sulphur compounds, so that 
blanks give practically negative results. For those who may 
not have a copy of “The Analyst” handy I give below an ac- 
count of the method I employ for carrying out the determination. 

About 0.5-gram of the sample is digested with 20 cubic centi- 
meters of nitric acid (specific gravity 1.42), to which about 
0.5-gram of potassium chlorate is added. If the sample is finely 
divided, the initial reaction is violent, and the flask (a Kjeldahl 
flask is suitable) should be cooled in water. The flask is fitted 
with a small surface condenser, and the liquid boiled for two 
or three hours, then evaporated to dryness in a basin, with the 
addition of 3 grams of pure magnesium nitrate. The heat must 
be moderated at the last stages to avoid spitting, and finally 
it is cautiously heated over a naked flame. The slow combus- 
tion which takes place owing to the presence of the magnesium 
salt is quite under control. There is no need to carry the heat- 
ing farther, and ten or twenty operations can be carried out 
with the same dish. If an appreciable amount of unburnt carbon 
remains, it is best destroyed by digesting the nitric acid and a 
little chlorate, and the excess of acid removed by evaporation. 
Ten cubic centimeters of concentrated hydrochloric acid are 
then added, and the dish covered with a clock-glass, and gently 
heated for an hour or two until red fumes cease to be given off. 
The liquid is then diluted, filtered, and made up to 300 cubic 
centimeters, heated to boiling on a hot plate, and precipitated 
by very gradually adding 5 cubic centimeters of a 10 per cent 
solution of barium chloride. The whole is allowed to stand over 
night, and the barium sulphate estimated on the following day 
in the usual manner. 

Numerous duplicate analyses give concordant results, and alse 
agree with estimations made by heating the sample with nitric 
acid in a sealed tube. 

One assistant can easily average 6 sulphur determinations a 
day by this method. 

Henry P. Stevens. 


15 Borough High Street, London Bridge, S. E. 1. 


THE RUBBER SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
To THE EpiTor: 
Dep SIR: Many years in the Philippines and a knowledge 
of the situation there prompts me to summarize the condi- 
tions affecting rubber planting. 

(A) There are certain tropical agricultural commodities or 
industries that cannot be developed by a poor man (all Filipinos) 
without lots of capital. because of the many years’ wait for any 
returns. Chief among these is rubber where catch crops are not 
practical as in cocoanut production. 

(B) The present land and labor laws were formulated by 
Americans, not by the Filipinos, and cannot be changed without 
Filipino legislative action approved by the President of the 
United States. All Filipino action has been consistently blocked 
by our State Department. 

(C) Progressive Filipino planters realized these initial law 
handicaps years ago, and it is a matter of record that in 1917 
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the Filipino Agricultural Congress—a semi-official body—came 


out squarely for a change in the existing immigration laws to 
permit entrance of labor from outside, but the American power 
then in control did not help them 
(D) Ihe government changes sinc 
etfect are many 
(1 Philippine Assembly equals our Congress 
Philippine Senate equals our Senate 
Philippine Cabinet equals our Cabinet 


Philippin 


ouncil of State equals our Cabinet plus 
Speakers of both houses with the President pre- 
siding 

ppropriations based on 


, , 
vational budget covering al 


the English system 

‘ , , 

3 Municipal and government ownership which is et 
cient and yields profits instead of adding taxes to 


the people 
(4 \ national development company ($25,000,000 capi- 
talization) with 51 per cent of stock government, 
und 49 per cent public, administered by business 
men, to develop the latent resources of the Islands 
yy subsidiary companies 
(5 hey have a Philippine commercial agency in the 
States with offices now in San Francisco and New 
York. I understand J. J. Rafferty has just been 
named Philippine Trade Commissioner for the 
United States. (It is on this that you can make a 
hit that should count—that unless the Philippine 
fficials can change their laws to permit rubber de- 
velopment on a business basis [large leased land 
ireas and cheaper and plentiful imported labor]— 
they had better stop trying to interest rubber in- 
vestment altogether. -This may get action.) 
(E) The patriotism of the Filipino people in organizing a 
division for use at the front, their efficient government organiza 
tion from a practical operating view-point, their foresighted pub- 
lic works development, their appreciation of the work done by 
Americans in giving a gratuity (above all contractual obliga- 
tions) to Americans who have served faithfully and well, are the 
creditable things that may be referred to—the sugar for the be- 
ginning and the ending of your article 
Faithfully, 
Manila, P. I., 1920 j. F. me 


. 
OF PIONEER STOCK. 
To THE EDITOR 
D* AR SIR To introduce my sister and myself, allow me to 


mention that our father, L. Otto P. Meyer, a naturalized 


American, was well known in the rubber world In former 
years you sometimes bought short articles about his inventions, 
as in No. 5 of your paper of the year 1894, February 15, page 
133 


Our father died at the age of 88 years. Although his patents, 
the employment of tin-foil and tin molds, as also the improved 
process of the water-hardening, afforded the American manu- 
facturer the 
day form the basis for the manufacture of vulcanite, he died 


ri 


nly .effective protection for 21 years, and even to 


in very poor circumstances, leaving a widow in delicate health, 
who also died a few vears ago, and we, his two maiden daugh 
ters, both artists lady painters) Our father told us shortly 
before his death, “If ever in life you should need the help of a 
friend, I am sur it among n American rubber friends there 
will be some one who will aid you.” I am not aware who ot my 
father’s friends or acquaintances are still alive; I therefore ad- 
dress these lines to vou 


We are both born Americans, painters by vocation, and, al- 
have lived here many years, we are generally treated 


though we 
by the Germans as 


foreigners. which makes it more difficult for 


us to earn money. We therefore would be happy if we could sell 
some pictures in America. We have at hand originals and good 
copies of the Dresden Gallery. As the German money stands 
very low, it would be for American purchasers a good bargain. 
Please excuse my troubling you, but the terrible times we have 
gone through have induced us to apply across the ocean for 
help and we would be very happy if we could receive an order 
from you. 
Yours respectfully, 
Ostbahn Strasse, &, 111, Epa MEYER. 
Dresden, April 4 1920 


WHY NOT AMERICAN RUBBER FACTORIES IN MALAYSIA? 
To THE EpirTor: 
D' \R SIR:—With America importing thousands of tons of 
rubber a year—one company alone is using 35,000 tons—it 
would seem worth while for more American rubber manufacturers 
to built plants in eastern countries. The principal sources of sup- 
ply are Singapore and Malaysia and in order to furnish the needs 
of the United States, vast industries have grown up in these 
countries. What was formerly a mere jungle is to-day a busy 
center of industry. The distance between the source of supply 
and the American manufacturer is so great that much time and 
money is lost in the process of transportation. Cheap coolie 
labor in China is another factor which would enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to turn out rubber goods at a much lower 
price were the rubber grown on American plantations in the 
Orient. : 
Representatives of the Interchurch World Movement who are 
making an economic survey of the East report that native 
Chinese are making fortunes in Malaysia, through the demand 
of the United States for the raw material. Sons of coolies, who 
went to the Straits a generation ago to work on the plantations 
are to-day owners of rich holdings and the chief business men 
of the place. The English Government offered five acres each 
to coolies who would agree to cultivate the jungles. In conse- 
quent great centers of civilization have sprung up where for- 
merly only wild animals were to be found. The rubber planta- 
tion yields a big profit for the energy expended upon it. 
INTERCHURCH WorLD MovEMENT oF NorTH AMERICA, 
45 West 18th street, New York City. 


AS TO RUBBER HEEL PATENTS. 
To tHE Epitor: 
Baie SIR: Are there any patents covering the use of a 
concave surface for the portion of a rubber heel that at- 
taches to the shoe? If so, will you be good enough to cite them 


for me? 

Los Angeles, March 10, 1920. P. A. McAviny. 

Heel patents in general run into thousands. To scan them all 
would be something of a task. Of course there are the Trufford 
patents that are suggested by your question. Then, too, as far 
back as 1897 the idea of recessed heels was indulged. Witness 
the pneumatic heel brought out by Anderson of Boston. There 
was also the Spider-grip heel, made with a rand so it could 
be attached directly to the heel-seat by a heeling machine. There 
was, furthermore, the Ferguson heel that, to quote the printed 
description, had “a sort of hollow or air-chamber next to the 
shoe which causes the rubber heel to adhere to the leather, on 
the same principle of suction which enables a fly to keep its 
footing on a ceiling or wall. 

You might look up the following also: 


1896. Anderson .......No. 582,336 1900. Herbst .........No. 658,441 
i Di concacacedn 594,108 Sh. i. ¢vetsenece es 736,394 
ee - eee 615,167 1904. Hammer ........... 817,355 
i: Se eseacecech 623,803 1996. Kearney ........... 866,867 
1899. Morrow ........ .. 630,726 1906. Anderson ......... 869,764 
1899, Ferguson .......... 638,228 See. «OED cccccccccce 906,807 


There are many others, as this is by no means an attempt at a 


complete list Tue Epiror. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


CARBON BLACK.! 
METHOD OF MANUFACTURE. 


velvety black pigment produced by burning natural gas 
is en- 


?— BLACK, as known to the American trade, is the fluffy, 


with a smoky flame against a metal surface. It 
tirely different in physical characteristics from lampblack, which 
is made by burning oil or other carbonaceous material with 
insufficient air for complete combustion and collecting the smoke 
in settling chambers. Lampblack is gray in contrast to the 
deep black of carbon black, and often considerable 
quantities of empyreumatic matter. 

The process of manufacture used to the greatest extent at 
the present time is the so-called channel system, in which the 
black is deposited on the smooth under-surface of steel chan- 
nels by lava-tip burners set at a distance of three or four inches 
below the channel. The channel irons are usually built up in 
tables of eight, sometimes 100 feet long, and are given a slow 
reciprocating motion which scrapes the black deposited on 
them into hoppers from which it is carried by screw conveyors 
to the packing house, where it is bolted and sacked. The mech- 
anism is enclosed in sheet-iron buildings in order that the 
amount of air may be regulated. Varying the amount of air, 
speed of scraping, and pressure of the gas controls the quality 
of the product. The shape of the burner and distance from 
the collecting surface also affects the quality of the black, but 
these are constant for any one plant. Other similar processes 
differ only in the nature of the collecting surface and burners. 


contains 


THEORY OF FORMATION OF CARBON BLACK. 

When natural gas burns in an incomplete supply of air, the 
carbon is liberated, not as a result of preferential combustion 
of hydrogen, but as a direct decomposition of unburned gas in 
the heat of the flame. According to Bone® and co-workers, 
combustion takes place in steps as a result of hydroxylation: 


A B oxidation via 
oxidation Hz:C:(OH): 
CH. =P HH: :C.0H "> BH: :C :0-+-H:0 
§ +30 § + 59 § 
& a a a a = 
8 5 
C+2H CO + 2H: CO He 
A’ B’ fy 


It is evident that the tendency is always to run from A to C. 
When the to oxygen is CH,: O, the 
reaction goes from A to B to C to C’. If the ratio is 2 CH,: 
O, or higher, only a part of the methane can be oxidized through 
the reaction A to C and part is decomposed at A by the heat 
evolved in the A to C reaction. The lowest per cent of 
oxygen in which a methane flame will burn is 15.6 per cent. 
Carbon will be evolved only in the inner part of the flame, 
where the oxygen supply is low but where there is sufficient heat 
up the methane, and the per cent of carbon to be ex- 
Gases 


proportion of methane 


to break 
pected by the incomplete combustion of methane is low. 
rich in ethane and the higher homologs produce greater yields 
by this process 

The function of the cold surface is to cool the liberated car- 
flame sufficiently to prevent its combustion. This 


bon in the 





Properties and Uses.” By G. St. J. Perrott and 
Reinhardt Thiessen, Chemical Research Laboratory, Bureau of Mines Ex- 
perimentation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Presented at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, Philadelphia Pennsylvania, September 2 to 6, 
1919. Published by courtesy of the American Chemical Society 


Royal Society, London, 215 (1915), 275 


1“Carbon Black, Its 


Transactions of the 


permits the use of a sufficiently hot flame to give carbon un- 
contaminated with their partial oxidation 
products and produces a finely divided material which has been 
prevented agglomerating by the cooling. It is 
evident that there must be an optimum temperature and an 
Too cold a sur- 


hydrocarbons or 


from sudden 
optimum position for the surface in the flame. 
face may prevent the maximum separation of carbon; too hot 
a surface will allow too much carbon to be burned and may 
change the properties of the carbon which remains unburned. 
The temperature of the processes is 
about 300 degrees C. 


USES OF CARBON BLACK, 


channels in the present 


In order of importance the uses of carbon black are as fol- 
lows: 

1—Printers’ ink. 

2—Automobile tires and other rubber goods. 

3—Black and gray paint and enamel. 

4—Stove polish. 

5—Other products—such as phonograph records, carbon paper, 
crayons, typewriter ribbons, black and gray paper, glazed paper, 
tarpaulins, black leather, bookbinders’ board, marking and stencil- 
ing inks, rubber sheeting and clothing, hard rubber, artificial stone 
and black tile, Chinese and India inks, fireworks, insulating 
materials, crucible steel, case hardening. 


The amounts used by these industries in 1918 were approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Pounds. 
Pramtesre GE oni cesses 10,000,000—12,000,000 
ET MD oss dccemnsaaen 20,000,000- 
Stove polish .......... bayside 4,000,000— 5,000,000 
a ere a ee 1,000,000- 


Besides this, in normal times probably 15,000,000 pounds are 
exported. 

RUBBER TIRES. 

Prior to 1914 little carbon black was used by the rubber in- 
dustry and then only in small amounts as a coloring material. 
Little distinction was made between carbon black and lamp- 
black, the two compounds being used indiscriminately. At this 
time, due partly to the stimulus afforded by the rising price 
of zinc oxide, it was found that carbon black could be used in 
very large amounts as a filler for rubber, with a correspond- 
ingly smaller amount of zinc oxide. Carbon black is used in 
rubber in quantities of 3 per cent to 20 per cent by weight. 
Many manufacturers claim very unusual properties for rubber 
It is said to increase the tensile strength very 
toughness and resistance to 
is believed by authorities that the life of 
Other rubber chemists are more con- 


so compounded. 
greatly and to give increased 
abrasion. It some 
the rubber is increased. 
servative in their praises of carbon black and do not admit that 
it possesses any properties which make it irreplaceable. 

From the point of view of cost, carbon black is much cheaper 
than zinc oxide. Carbon black, absolute specific gravity 1.8, 
suitable for compounding in rubber, can be procured for as low 
as 10 cents a pound at the present time. Zinc oxide costs at 
ieast as much and has a specific gravity of 5.8. Carbon black 
evidently costs one-third as much as zinc oxide on a volume 
basis, supposing that equal volumes compounded with 
the rubber, but in practice a greater volume of carbon black is 
used than of zinc oxide so that the resulting mix with carbon 
black contains less rubber per unit volume than the correspond- 


were 


ing zinc oxide mix. 

From a theoretical consideration, carbon black should be an 
ideal filler for rubber on account of its extremely fine state of 
division and the correspondingly large surface energy devel- 


oped when intimately mixed with the rubber. It also serves to 
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protect the rubber substance from the effects of light and may 
possibly retard oxidation. 

Whatever may be the true state of affairs as to the irre- 
placeability of carbon black in rubber, an enormous amount is 
now consumed by the rubber companies, probably 20,000,000 
pounds annually, and 10,000,000 pounds exported for foreign 
trade in normal times. 


TESTING METHODS, 

The final test of the suitability of a black for a given purpose 
is the actual trying out of the working qualities. In rubber 
making a sample mix is made and the finished piece tested for 
tensile strength, per cent elongation, toughness, and resistance 
to abrasion. 

There are, however, a number of laboratory tests which are 
of use in matching a standard sample. The tests most com- 
monly employed are for tinting strength, color, and grit. It is 


also desirable to determine moisture, ash, and acetone extract. 


TINTING STRENGTH. 
According to the American Society for Testing Materials, 


tinting strength is “the power of coloring a given quantity of 
paint or pigment selected as a medium or standard for esti- 
mating such power.” Tinting strength, then, as applied to car- 


bon blacks is the measure of the ability of the black to im- 
part a color to a definite weight of standard white. It depends 
} 


on the size of the particles and the specific gravity of the 


black. In making the test, the black is always compared with 
a standard black. 


Weigh out accurately an a sensitive balance, 0.100-gram of the 
black to be tested and 10.0 grams of a standard zinc white kept 
especially for the purpose. Transfer to a glass or marble slab and 
add from a burette exactly 3.5 cc. refined linseed oil. Mix with 
a palette knife and rub out thoroughly with the palette knife (or, 
better, a glass muller) until no streakiness or difference of color 
is observed, when successive small portions are spread out on a 


clean piece of window glass and viewed from the upper side. It 


is important that the rubbing out be thorough; 10 minutes are 
usually sufficient. Follow the same procedure with the standard 
black. Then spread a small amount of each mix side by side on 
a clean glass (a microscope object glass serves the purpose very 


nicely). Examination of the samples from the other side of the 
glass, particularly at the line where they overlap, will show the 
difference in tinting strength 

To make a quantitative estimation of the tinting strength of the 
sample as compared to the standard, more white is added to the 
stronger mix until the colors match. A new sample of the 
stronger black is then weighed out, using the calculated amount 
of zine white, and the process repeated until mixes of the same 
color are obtained. If, for example, it was necessary to mix 15 
gramgs of zinc white with 0.l-gram of the standard to match a 
mixture of 10 grams zinc white and 0.l-gram of the sample, the 
latter has two-thirds the strength of the standard 

COLOR 

By this term is meant the relative blackness of the material 
when mixed in oil 

To 0.3 gram of each of the blacks to be compared add 1.3 cc. 
of refined linseed oil from a_ burette Mix thoroughly with 
the palette knife and spread side by side on a slip of glass and 
compare the relative color by viewing from the upper side of 
the glass 

GRIT 

Presence of gritty matter is determined by rubbing a por- 

tion of the black under the finger or by placing a small amount 


on the tongue and rubbing between the tongue and palate. 


CHEMICAL TESTS 

It is occasionally desirable to make a few quantitative chemi- 
cal tests of carbon black. A black containing more than 0.2 per 
cent ash is probably adulterated with mineral black or charcoal. 
An acetone extract over 0.1 per cent indicates adulteration with 
a poorly calcined lampblack Too great a percentage of mois- 
ture is undesirable from the point of view of working qualities. 
Certain blacks will absorb as much as 15 per cent of their weight 


of moisture, making a total moisture content of 20 per cent 


or more. More blacks for ink making contain from 2 to 4 
per cent of moisture, although certain blacks may contain as 
high as 7 per cent. 

Moisture.” A l-gram sample of the black is placed in a 
weighed porcelain crucible and heated for one hour at 105 
degrees C. in a constant temperature oven in circulating dry air. 
The crucible is then removed from the oven, covered, and cooled 
in a desiccator over sulphuric acid. The loss in weight multiplied 
by 100 is recorded as the percentage of moisture. 

Asu.” The crucible containing the residue from the moisture 
determination is heated gradually with a Meker burner (for 
better, in a muffle furnace) to cherry-red (about 750 degrees C.). 
Ignition is continued until all the particles of carbon have 
disappeared. The crucible is then cooled in a desiccator and 
weighed, after which it is heated again for 15 minutes, cooled 
in a desiccator, and reweighed. If the change in weight is 
more than 0,0002-gram, the process is repeated until successive 
weighings are constant to this figure. The weight of the crucible 
and ash minus the weight of the crucible is taken as the weight 
of the ash. 

ACETONE Extract. A 2-gram sample is weighed into an 
alundum or paper extraction thimble of 20 cc. capacity and the 
extraction carried out for one hour, using any standard ap- 
paratus of the Soxhlet type. The weight of the residue after 
evaporation of the acetone is taken as the acetone extract. The 
extract for a pure carbon black is usually zero 


SPECIFICATIONS. . 

The Bureau has received a great many inquiries in regard to 
tests which a carbon black must meet to be suitable for use 
in printing ink or rubber. 

The following specification represents the requirements for 
the rubber trade. It should be realized that there are no hard 
and fast specifications for carbon black, and that the test on 
which a black stands or falls is the practical test. 


CARBON BLACK FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING. 


CHEMICAL TESTS, 

Moisture—Less than 4 per cent. 

Acetone Extract—Less than 0.5 per cent. 

Ash—Less than 0.25 per cent. 

Puysicat Tests, 

Grit—None. , 

Tinting Strength—Not less than 90 per cent of the strength of 
standard. 

PractTicaL TEsTs. 

Rubber mixes are made up containing equal weight of the 
sample to be tested and of the standard. Mixes are cured under 
exactly the same conditions. The finished sheet is tested for 
tensile strength, per cent elongation, toughness, and resistance to 
abrasion. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

Carbon blacks consist of from 85 per cent to 95 per cent 
amorphous carbon, 1 per cent to 7 per cent water, 0.5 per cent 
to 0.8 per cent hydrogen, and from 2 per cent to 8 per cent 
oxygen, present partly as CO and CO,, and partly as fixed 


oxygen. 





‘For details of method, see F. M. Stanton and A. C. Fieldner, “Methods 
for Analyzing Coal and Coke,” Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 8. 


BENZOL POISONING. 

Benzol or benzene is one of the most important industrial 
poisons. Poisoning due to benzene may occur in the manufac- 
ture of aromatic hydrocarbons, or in the technical use of prod- 
ucts containing these hydrocarbons, for example, in the re- 
moval of grease from goods, and in the manufacture of varnish 
and rubber. The poisoning may be mild or severe, acute or 
chronic, and may have fatal results. When man is exposed to a 
mixture of benzene and air, he absorbs 80 per cent of the ben- 
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zene; the limit for animals is from 0.015 to 0.016-part of benzene 
to 1,000 parts of air. Distillations should be carried out in im- 
pervious apparatus with well-cooled condensers. All apparatus 
which has contained benzene should never be entered for clean- 
ing or repairs until all benzene has been removed, and thorough 
ventilation has occurred. ‘The workmen should have approved 
breathing apparatus. A person overcome by benzene should be 
removed into fresh air promptly, and given artificial respiration. 
Women are more susceptible than men to benzene poisoning. 
(R. P. Albaugh, “Modern Medicine,” 1919, volume 1, page 670.) 


CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

EATHER SUBSTITUTE, comprising rubber and wax of the 
: montan class. The composition has the tough slow-flexing 
qualities of leather and is devoid of the springy, elastic qualities 
of rubber. (John D. Prince, Boston, Massachusetts. United 
States patent No. 1,336,858.) 


DreSSING For LeaTHer, ETC. A quick drying dressing for 
leather and the like, consisting of the following ingredients in 
the proportions stated: asphaltum, 1 gallon; benzine, 1 gallon; 
rubber cement, 1 quart; black pigment, 1 pound; Japan drier, 1 
pint; beeswax, % pound. (Alfred R. Caldwell, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. United States patent No. 1,338,286.) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Evectric CABLE ComposiTion.—For a protective and insulating 
covering, rigid when cold, but readily pliable when warmed, 
which permits the cable to be laid against irregular surfaces by 
heating it at the necessary parts. It comprises rubber combined 
with a large proportion of sulphur to which may also be added 
asbestos, shellac, gutta percha, balata, silica, magnesia, chalk, 
zinc oxide and the sulphates of antimony. When applied to the 
cable the composition is vulcanized to produce a covering of the 
nature of ebonite. The follewing percentage proportions are 
given: rubber 35, reclaimed rubber 15, rubber substitute 5, ebonite 
dust 10, silica 10, magnesia 10, and sulphur 15. (T. S. Seymour, 
20 Mount Carmel, Derby, and St. Helens Cable & Rubber Co., 
Arpley, Warrington, England. British patent No. 139,226. ) 


AUSTRALIA. 

PRESERVING INDIA Rupper.—To prevent the oxidation of rub- 
ber goods, the enzymes are destroyed by the application of a 
10 per cent solution of ammonia containing about 0.3 per cent of a 
saponaceous substance such as sodium oleate, laurate and 
cresylic acid, carbonic acid or other antiseptic substance which 
will not precipitate the soapy material. The solution is applied 
to the latex, or to flexible rubber goods by immersion or by re- 
peated superficial application. (F. E. Stowe, New South Wales. 
Australian patent No. 3,364.) 


RecLAIMED Rupper. Process for recovering rubber from waste. 
(Acushnet Process Co., assignee of T. F. Furness, Pennsylvania, 
and P. E. Young, Massachusetts, inventors. Australian patent 
No. 11,970.) 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

RecLtaiMep Rupper. Process for recovering rubber and cot- 
ton from waste. (Acushnet Process Co., Inc. French patent No. 
501,214.) 

GERMANY. 

Rectaimen Rupser. Process for reclaiming rubber from soft, 
elastic, and tensile vulcanized goods. (Farbenfabriken, formerly 
Friedrich Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, near K6lIn am Rhein. Ger- 
man patent No. 303,984 “K.”) 


RECLAIMED RuppBer. Process for reclaiming rubber from vul- 
canized substances, having great stretching qualities, firmness, 
and elasticity. (Farbenfabriken, formerly Friedrich Bayer & 
Co., Leverkusen, near Kéln am Rhein. German patent No. 


305,667 “K.”) 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
LABORATORY BURNER. 
A NEW FORM of burner for laboratory use is that known as 
the “Fisher.” Although but re- 

cently introduced it is rapidly finding 
favor with chemists. 

It is provided with perforated 

nickel grid for hot flame and brass 

cap for Bunsen flame, thus com- 





bining the features of two burners 
in one. It will produce a flame 1% 
inches in diameter, all of which is 
hotter than the hot tip of a Bun- 
sen flame, or it can be adjusted to 
give a clear Bunsen flame, 7/16 
inches in diameter. It will burn any 











gas except acetylene. (Scientific 
Materials Co., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. ) 





THE FisHer BuRNER. 


AUTOGRAPHIC FABRIC TESTING MACHINE. 

A fecently patented autographic fabric testing device, 
as shown in the illustration, consists of a horizontal fabric 
testing machine and a chart holding mechanism. The latter 
is appropriately con- 
Ais nected by means of 
ho lever and cord and 
3: || pulley attachments with 
the grips A, B, holding 
the fabric test sample 
C. The frame carry- 
| ing the chart is thus 

made to move horizon- 
| tally in fixed relation 
to the strain upon the 























fabric, and vertically in 
accordance with the 
elongation of the fab- 
~ ric. Thus, a curve may 
be traced on the chart 
D by a suitable marker which will record the relations of 














Fapric TESTER. 


tensile strength and elongation of the specimen under test. 
(Alfred E. Jury, Newark, New 
Jersey, assignor to the United 
States Tire Co., New York City. 
United States patent No. 1,327,- 
393.) 









ALUMINUM FUNNEL SUPPORT. 
Stoddard’s aluminum funnel 
support here illustrated is an 





improvement over the 
usual clumsy, wooden, 
two-funnel support. It is 
arranged for the use of 
four two-inch or two and 
one-half inch funnels 
within a small space. 
The stand is clean, neat 
and not easily corroded. 


(Central Scientific Co., 460 East Ohio street, Chicago, III.) 


Stopparp’s FuNNEL Support. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


THE MATHERN TIRE MAKING MACHINE. cause of the increasing cost and the possible diminution in the 

LTHOUGH European manufacturers are familiar with the supply of solvent naphtha. As the demand for cord tires con- 
pneumatic tire-building machine here shown, it is not gen-  tinues unabated, the consumption of impregnated fabric will in- 
erally known in this country. For fourteen years it has crease accordingly and result in a greater demand for spreader 

been in use abroad where 450 machines are successfully operat- solvent, therefore, the following description of a method for 


ing. The machine possesses many admirable features to recom- saving solvent is timely: 

In this system no oxygen comes into contact with the solvent 
vapors and therefore there is obviously no possibility of fire or 
explosion. This is accomplished by enclosing the entire operation 
in a gas-proof housing and circulating within the housing flue 
gas which is composed almost entirely of nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide. Moreover, the method is not limited by physical con- 
ditions, for the relation of the solvent vapors to the drying gases 
can be made to suit the best drying conditions, and, due to the 





lack of danger in handling the vapors, it is possible to manipu- 
late them in such a way as to obtain maximum recovery. 

The impregnation or spreading operation is continuous as it 
is possible to sew a new roll of fabric to the one being im- 
pregnated. There is no danger in stopping and starting the 
machine. To get the machine into operation flue gas is forced 
through the cycle until all the air is swept out. When it is 
necessary to discontinue operation the flow of flue gas is main- 
tained until all of the solvent has been swept from the system, 
when air is substituted, thus making it possible to open up the 
machinery for the cleaning operations which are always neces- 














THe MATHERN Tire BuILpER sary in impregnating and spreading. 

For small manufacturers of cord tires an impregnator is 
recommended that will give a maximum production of 900 square 
yards of cord fabric per hour. As soon as the plant is using 
100 gallons of solvent per day the recovery plant should be at- 
tached to this impregnator. The recovery plant furnished for 
this production is such that with the substitution of a larger 
compressor and condenser it may be arranged to take care of 
any amount of solvent up to the maximum capacity of the im- 


mend it, particularly to the smaller tire manufacturers. It will 
be remembered that this machine was a silent, yet important wit- 
ness, in the litigation recorded in Tue INp1A Rupser Wort, 
January 1, 1919, concerning basic tire machine patents. 

\ salient feature is the automatic building of the carcass from 
a continuous fabric strip, and without stopping the machine, there- 
by insuring regularity of stretch. The strips of frictioned fabric 
pregnator. 

Referring to the illustration, flue gas from the two producers, 
beneath. The plies are rolled down by a series of stitcher roll- 2, 2, after being cooled and washed in 3 and 4A, is passed into the 
ers mounted on levers contained in a roll-box which, when ad- impregnator housing 5. The resulting mixture of flue gas and 
justed to the core, automatically completes the rolling-down op- solvent vapor is drawn out of this housing and passed through 

the forecooler 8A, at approximately atmospheric pressure. It 


is then compressed and passed through the intercooler 8H. It 


are delivered to the core from the fabric roller located in front 
of the tension drum and the liner is wound up on the roller 


eratior Positive tension is obtained by a small convex drum, 


positioned between the fabric roller and the core, and correctly 


proportioned to the size of tire under construction = OS eS - — 
: Pressure ~—~, 
Located between this drum and the core is the bridge oS oe A O) 











Producer [fT TT er) hj . 
| } U | , | } 
for guiding the fabric Ho —y } | Recover. — Return Liney 
‘ , 8 7 age House git 5'x34'| et = 
There are two bead rings; one is placed behind the 10'x "6 — irst Stage a > 
"Tae. moressor 
* . ow Compressor 9 
core and the other in front, being provided with pins | & Bear é 


Motor 






and hooks which insure centering of the beads. The 


bead rollers are mounted on a pivoted hinge that brings 


f 


Spreader | 







them in position over the core when required and re 
moves them when the bead setting is accomplished. -—-——— | , pa . 
he 1a 
When all the plies are laid under and over the beads I ‘Separators 
the canvas edges are accurately trimmed by a special Gasoline to Recovery (House, } T Traps 
cutting device fj fe oc : ‘ —— 
All sizes of tires from 2% to 5 inches can be built 
















Compressed Air Separato 
trom Ist Stage Tank 
’ 


»-Producer l 


| Sump# 


yn this machine by changing a few accessories, and 80 





[ro | 
| 


tires per day of 10 hours may be produced by an 


operator of ordinary skill. (A. Mathern, Zollikow 
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. > 
Zurich, Switzerland. L. J. Broche, 889 Stutz street, Water Sea ~ Water to Sewer 
Blower & Motor 0 Solvent Storage 


Akron, Ohio, United States agent.) 





_ fi ¢__.-Compressed Air 
* from /st Stage 


To So/vent Storage 








SOLVENT RECOVERY SYSTEM. 


The recovery of inflammable and explosive solvents DIAGRAM SHOWING OPERATION OF THE LEwIs SOLVENT 


largely used in the rubber industry is interesting be- Recovery SYSTEM. 





~~~ 
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is then further compressed and passed into the condenser 8C. 
The solvent condensed out in these three coolers is drawn off 
by gravity to a separation tank 14 where it is separated from any 
accumulated water, and the residual inert gas reduced to ap- 
proximately atmospheric pressure by 13 is passed back into the 
impregnator housing. The system is thus essentially a complete 
cycle, except as additional flue gas is added to replace losses 
(Lewis Corporation, 
Soston, Massachusetts.) 


must necessarily occur. Recovery 


1206, 68 Devonshire street, 


that 
Room 
AKRON-WILLIAMS TIRE REPAIR NOVELTIES. 

Tire repairing as a business will attain a greater development 
in direct proportion to the energy exercised in building better 
repairs. That progress is constantly being made in the develop- 
ment of tire repair equipment, to the convenience and economy of 
On the 
left is an inverted tube vulcanizer, unique in its adaptation of a 
The 
The 


repairmen, is shown in the accompanying illustration. 


principle giving greater efficiency and ease of manipulation. 


tube hangs down away from the heat during the cure. 


different The one 
with four projecting arms, 


The 


These stands made in three types 


shown in the illustration is the base 
work at the 


are 


enabling four men to stand. second is the 









































INVERTED TUBE VULCANIZER UNIVERSAL BOILer. 
pressure bars are controlled by foot-pedals enabling the repair- 
man to have both hands free to adjust tube on the hot plate. A 
feature of construction, when this outfit is built to use gasoline 
as fuel, permits it to be pushed about the garage or repair shop 
floor at the convenience of the operator. 

The special one-and-one-half horse-power boiler or generator 
shown in the illustration on the right is of vertical tubular type 
and of steel construction throughout. It is readily convertible 
from gas or gasoline burning to coal or coke burning with the 
addition of a small section which fits to the bottom of the boiler 
unit. This boiler has a very low water line, permitting a gravity 
return from the vulcanizing units without necessitating the plac- 
ing of the boiler in the basement or on the next lower floor. 
(The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio.) 

CHAMPION TIRE BUILDING STANDS. 

Spinning the tire with one hand and using the various tools 
with the other is eliminated in this machine as the operator 
has both hands free and can revolve the tire either forward or 
reverse, at any speed and at any angle, by operating a foot- 


lever. 


Four-MAN BuiLpInG STAND. 


with each other, enabling two men 
stand 


base with two arms parallel 
to work at the 
for one man. 
The four-man base can be sold with one arm and other arms 
can always be added as the manufacturer requires them. There 
are ball bearings on both the main drive shafts, thereby making 
(The Braendel Engi- 
Ken- 


same stand; and the third is the single 


the machines noiseless and easy to run. 
neering & Machine Co., 724 Dearborn street, 
tucky.) 


Louisville, 


MACHINE FOR COATING INSIDE OF CASINGS. 

The problem of coating the inside surface of casings with a 
preparation so that the casing and tube will not adhere, has 
been solved by the machine here pictured. After a long period 
of satisfactory service, and after basic patents have been granted, 
it is now being brought to the attention of the trade. 

The outstanding features of the machine are speed of opera- 
tion and simplicity. From six to ten tires per minute are lined 
evenly from bead to bead, and without wasting the liquid, there- 
by saving at least two-thirds of it as compared with the present 
hand-swabbing method. Three tires are rotated at a time in a 
vertical position on drums driven by a small electric motor. 
The beads of the center tire are held apart by a dished wheel 
This permits the spraying device, 


having an cperating handle 





























Tire Lininc MACHINE. 


which is attached to the handle, to evenly coat the inside of the 
tire as it revolves. The drum on the left supports the casing to 
be lined, while that on the right is being rotated to dry the 
coated casing. 
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When the center tire has made one revolution, the operator 
throws up the handle, which stops the spraying and causes all 


three tires to roll towards the right, thus placing another shoe 


in position to be coated, and rolling the finished tire into the 
wrapping room The complete machine is 7 feet high and oc 
cupies a floor space 4 by 12 feet, and may be operated by a girl 
or one-armed man. (The O. Hammel Co., 209-213 Fourth ave- 


nue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. ) 


S. & B. FLEXIBLE STEEL MOLDS. 

Flexible steel molds for making straight-side or clincher tires 
by the full molded process are said to have. fully demon- 
strated all claims made by the manufacturer. 

The curing of either 





fabric or cord tires on 
solid collapsible cores is 
made easy. Each half of 
the mold is provided 
with saw cuts to allow 
contraction of the inner 
diameter of the mold. 
Each half is dished and 
made to come together 
at the tread first, then by 
applying pressure the 
mold is closed gradually 
and progressively toward 
the beads, forcing the air 





and excess rubber ahead 








of the contact points, 





stretching the fabric also 
and finally landing the 


PLEXIBLE STRAIGHT-Sipe Mowp 


surplus rubber into the overflow cavity A, while all harmful 
movements of stock toward the tread are eliminated. 

By this process it is possible to use beads of larger diameter 
than those generally used, leaving more space at B, and more 
room for contraction of bead diameters, which allows more 
stretch to the sides of the tire carcass during vulcanization. Be- 
fore placing the tire in the molds, beads and sides of tire are 
pulled loose from the core to the tread line C, leaving the tread 
portion cemented to core. (Swinehart & Byrider Process Co., 212 
Second National Building, Akron, Ohio.) 

HIGH PRESSURE SECTIONAL VULCANIZER. 

An ymprovement over the old-style kettle, or wrapped process, 
is claimed for the Soper high-pressure retreading machines and 
sectional molds Among the advantages noted are: wood fiber 
marking blocks 
that keep the rub- 
ber from over- 
flowing; se mi- 
cure, keeping the 
rubber from ovcr- 
curing on lap, 
which often 
causes a weak 
spot on the re- 
tread; no matrix 
to break, as the 
ribs are cut in the 
mold; inclosed 
fire-box, giving 
four times the 





’ 
al é P 
heating surface 
- : found in ordinary 
THe Soper REetTREADER, 
molds and mak- 
ing steaming up 50 pounds possible in 20 to 25 minutes; hand- 


forged clamps that are practically unbreakable. 





The vulcanizers have self-contained gas-heated boilers, al- 
though kerosene burners can be supplied if desired; and they 
are made in six types, suitable for the smallest oil station or 
the most completely equipped retread shop. (Soper Vulcanizer 
Manufacturing Co., 110 East Eleventh street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. ) 


HONECO VULCANIZER TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER. 

In this device two controlling systems are compactly combined 
in one Casing, one system to control the inlet steam for maintain- 
ing the temperature in a vulcanizer, tire press, retort or any 
closed space, and the other 
to control the discharge of 
condensation and wet steam 
from the same apparatus. 
While this combination of 
two controlling systems in 
one casing is not new, how- 
ever, the systems themselves 
are novel, and interesting. 

There are no fulcrums 
and levers that require deli- 
cate bearings and accurate 
adjustment and alinement. A 
valve is located within the 
adjusting plug, and the lat- 
ter projects through the 
front of the casing, permit- 
ting the removal of the 
valve, without the necessity of removing the casing or loosening 
any connection for adjustment of the air-plug. 

The air valve is the most important part of the operating 
mechanism of any air-operated controller. The Honeco valve is 
held against its seat by the tension or compression of the spring 
and is lifted by the expanding capsular diaphragm when inflated 





Atr-OpeRATED CONTROLLER. 


by the pressure actuating it. The upward movement of the 
diaphragm prevents the valve freezing to its seat because of 
gumming or corrosion. The adjustment or setting is made with 
a small wrench and as the entire valve is turned, there can be no 
change of temperature or pressure while adjustment is being 
made. (Hohman-Nelson Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin.) 
INNER TUBE VALVE NUT TIGHTENER. 
The simple but important process of running up the valve nut 
on the stem of an automobile tire valve is speedily and securely 





Vatve Nut TIGHTENER. 
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djone by various devices, one of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

In this machine a small electric motor rotates a direct-con- 
nected hollow spindle, the entrance to which forms a socket 
wrench for the reception of the valve nut. In front, a suitable 
guard is placed which serves as a support against which the 
operator holds the inner tube and valve base during the tighten- 
ing process. There is a special clutch with a spring attachment 
designed to eliminate any danger of the tube catching and turn- 
ing around while the operator is holding it. (Gillette Rubber 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis.) 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 

MANDREL FOR TIRE TUBES. 
A DISCONTINUOUS torus-shaped sheet metal mandrel A for 
forming and curing forced inner tubes is shown in the 
illustration, together with a _ suitable bench bracket device 
B, supporting the man- 
drel for the application 
and removal of the tube 
C, assisted by com- 





pressed air. 

The entrance of the 
air for inflation is ef- 
fected through a nozzle 
-C D attached to a hose E 
and controlled by a suit- 
able valve F, (Don A. 

- Clark and Clyde  E. 
Lowe, assignors to the 
Republic Tool & Manu- 
facturing Co. all of 
Cleveland, Ohio. United States Patent No. 1,330,785.) 




















CURING MANDREL FOR INNER TUBES. 


MACHINE FOR MAKING INNER TUBES. 

Inner tubes are built up from strips of rubber stock delivered 
directly from the calender roll and wound on mandrels that are 
continuously fed in a line parallel to the calender. 

A represents 
a 3-roll calen- 
der on which 





is mounted the 
mechanism 8B 
for rotating 
the mandrels 

and _ simultane- 
ously moving 
them parallel to 
the calender 
rolls. The 
mandrels are constructed so that they can be detachably joined 
The strip cutting knives are shown 














INNER Tuse BuiLpING MACHINE. 


in longitudinal alinement. 
at D, and at E the strips of rubber stock. 

In starting the winding the strip indicated at (a) is wound 
on the mandrel to form the inner layer or lamination; the strip 
indicated at (b) is wound on the first layer to lap the convolu- 
tions of the strip (a), and then the strips (c), (d), (e) and (f) 
are successively wound on each other to have succeeding strips 
overlap the convolutions of preceding strips and to form the 
layers or laminations of material. Thus, after starting the wind- 
ing on the first mandrel, the winding of subsequent layers to 
form a tubular covering on a series of detachably connected 
mandrels can be continuously performed. 

After the strips of material have been wound on the mandrels, 
the material is cut transversely at the junction of adjacent 
mandrels, and the separate mandrels with the material thereon 
are prepared for vulcanization in the usual manner. (William 


C. Tyler, 
Rubber ¢ 
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Racine, Wisconsin, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & 
United States patent No. 1,332,774.) 


OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Apparatus and process for treating rubber. E. A. Wul- 
lenweber, assignur to Morgan & Wright—both of Detroit, 


Mich. 
Repair vulcanizer. A. B. Zwebell, Milwaukee, Wis 
Pneumatic air-bag core for use in repairing tires, A. L 


Jehnson and A. O. Alsten, assignors of % each to H. C. 
Goulding and J. A. Alsten—all of Worcester, Mass. 

Expansible core for tires. C. Holm, Bowman, N. D. 

Mold for inner tubes. D, Lowe, Akron, O 

Repair die for vulcanizing anti-skid tire treads. O. L. McCor- 
mick, Birmingham, Ala. 

Tire building machine E. G. Templeton, assignor to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O 

Machine for forming battery jars. J. H. Wagenhorst, Akron, O 

Inner tube vulcanizer. E, D. Hostier, assignor of % to Hamiel 
& Mather, partners-~all of Tipton, Ia. 

Device for stacking tire molds. B. H. Rose, Lakewood, O. 

Repair vulcanizer. G. §. Andrus, Akron, O 

REISSUES. 

Apparatus for retreading tires. Original No. 1,327,307. R. A. 
brooks, assignor to Western Tire & Rubber Co., a copart- 
nership—both of Chicago, 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Tire tread constructor. J. A. Thomas and E. J, Usher, co- 
inventors—both of Toronto, Ont. 

Tire-wrapping machine The Pierce Wrapping Machine Co., 
assignee of F. M. Pierce—both of Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Apparatus for manufacturing solid rubber tires. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Westminster, County of London, assignee of C. 
Macbeth and Ee. Sullivan, both of 3irmingham, County of 

Warwick—all in England. 

Apparatus for making cord-tire casings. J. M. Gilbert, New 
York City, N. Y., assignee of F. B. Carlisle, Andover, Mass. 
—both in the U.S. 

Marking device for cca tires. G. J. Anderson and W, R. 
Smith, co-inventors—both of Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Mold for vulcanizing boots, etc., having adjustable heel and 
toe pieces and a base mold capable of being put under pres- 
sure. D. F. Wilhelmi, Huis ter Aa Doorwerth, Holland. 
(Not yet accepted.) 

Device tor heating hollow rollers used in rubber-working ma- 
chines. O. Shaw, Kenley. Heaton Moor, Stockport. 

Avpernius for retreading tires. 5S. Goldberg, Chicago, IIL, 
ly We th 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Improvements in mounting pneumatic tires. A, E. Jennings. 

Improvements in transferring system used especially in manu- 
facturing tires. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited. 

Machine to make pneumatic tire casings. J L. G. Dykes. 

Machine to expand the nants out of which pneumatic tires are 
made. J. L. G, Dyk 

Machine tor expanding “and vulcanizing casings for rubber 
tires. J. L. G. Dyk 

Apparatus and nated for making tires. E, Hopkinson. 


PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


36,911. Retreading tires in manner to prevent overvulcaniza 
tion of any part. F. Maier, Los Angeles, Calif., assignor to 
Western Vulcanizer Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIL, a co- 
partnership. 

Producing artificial leather by treating rubber layers. A, A. 
Somerville, Flushing. assignor to New York Belting & Pack- 
ing Co., New York City—both in New York. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
Retreading tires. S. H. Goldberg, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Retreading tires. S. H. Goldberg, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Retreading tires. S. H. Goldberg, Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Improvements in the manufacture of solid rubber tires. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited. 

Improvements in the manufacture of solid rubber tires, The 

Beales Rubber Co., Limited. . : : 

Improvements in the manufacture of solid rubber tires. The 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited. . 

Improvements in manufacture of tires. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Limited. 

Improvements in manufacture of tires. The Dunlop Rubber 
o., Limited. . rhe . 

Improvements in construction of pneumatic tires. W. P. 
don and T. B. Jacock. hf 

Improvements in retreading tires. S. H. Goldens, 

Manufacture of pneumatic tire casings. J . Jykes. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

|° THE NUMBER FOR ApRIL-May or “THE PoRTAGER,” THE HAND- 
some little monthly magazine issued by the Portage Rub- 

ber Co., Akron, Ohio, John W. Maguire, vice-president and 


general manager, pays a graceful tribute to the branch managers 


und explains their importance to the business. The number 
ontains portraits of all the branches and office managers of the 
ompany from Boston to the Pacific coast, with many other 


llustrations 


Zwepe_.L Brotners Co., Mitwauker, WISCONSIN, HAS PUB- 
lished a profusely illustrated descriptive catalog of 72 pages, 
devoted to its complete line of tire repair equipment, repair 
materials and accessories. It covers everything required for 


the up-to-date repair shop, including sectional cavity vulcanizers 
and high pressure retreaders of the individual steam-generating 
type with aluminum bead molds and reducing shells for all tire 
sizes up to and including 8-inch The obvious economy and 
efficiency of these individual steam generators appeal to every 


repair man 


THe Eacte Rupper Co., ASHLAND, OHIO, PUBLISHES A MOST 
attractive catalog, illustrated in colors, of the many rubber 
toys it makes. The cover shows a baby girl with her puppy 
borne aloft by a bunch of little balloons of many hues. Balloons 
of many shapes are seen, some with noise-making attachments 
The prize novelty, however, is the “Eagle Brand” bag-pipe, with 


a plaid bag, that should satiate youth's craving for noise 


To SPREAD INFORMATION ABOUT THEIR MOTOR WHEELS AND THE 
many uses to which they may be put, the Briggs & Stratton Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are issuing a handsome illustrated 
monthly magazine, called “The Motor Wheel Age.” 


\ VALUABLE HELP FOR ENGINEERING AND KINDRED TRADES IS THE 
“Industrial Arts Index” published by The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York City. In alphabetical arrangement, but with many 
convenient sub-heads, it supplies a subject catalog to the periodi- 
cals dealing with engineering and various trades and technical 
industries. Volume VIII, No. 3, for March, 1920, covers the first 
three months of the year. 


“HoLttaANpn’s East INDIA,” WHICH UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
A. A. van der Kolk, has separated from the Buitenzorg, Java, 
“Dutch East Indian Archipelago,” publishes an edition in French, 
“Les Indes Hollandaises,” as well as an English edition. 


“'BRANSATLANTIC TRADE,” JANUARY, 1920.—THIS IS A MONTHLY 
magazine published in the English language by the American 
Association of Commerce and Trade in Berlin, members of 
which seem to have penetrated into Germany as soon as hostili- 
ties ceased Instructions are given to Americans as to how 
they may enter Germany equipped for business, and how they 
may secure protection if they need it. Lists of firms that are 
permitted to deal with America are printed, and also of the 


goods that are most needed 


THE FIRST NUMBER FOR 1920 or THE “Bulletin des Caoutchoucs” 
vf the Marscille Institut Colomal contains the report and recom- 
mendations of Dr. G. van Pelt, the director, on the rubber con- 
ditions in the French colonies, where he spent several months 


! He describes French Guinea and the Ivory Coast, tells 


iaSt year 
how cultivation and the processes of preparing and packing the 
rubber should be changed in accordance with his ideas, and how 
the African natives may be induced to better their ways. France 
clearly intends to make a fight for her share in rubber, and Dr. 


van Pelt’s investigation is one of the first steps taken. 


JosEPHINE A. CUSHMAN, ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN, IN THE FIRST 
number of “Faculty Studies,” issued by the Municipal University 
of Akron, explains what “a special library for the rubber indus- 


try” should contain, and in the footnotes gives excellent and 


helpful abridged bibliographies of many branches of the subject. 
Che appendices give the most essential scientific journals and 
government publications with which a rubber library should 
Start 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


“REPORT OF THE CEYLON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (INCORPO. 
rated) for the year ended 3ist December, 1919.” (Paper covers, 346 
18 pages, charts, tables.) 


Shi “Report of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce (Incorpo- 

rated) for the year ended 3lst December, 1919,” contains the 
usual important tables and statistical information regarding crude 
rubber exports and imports from and into the island, with charts, 
including one in colors, giving rubber prices at local auctions. 
[he larger portion of the volume is taken up with official corre- 
spondence and documents, and with the minutes of the meetings 
of the Chamber. 


“AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK, 1920." MANUFACTURERS’ AIRCRAFT 
Association, Inc. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. (Cloth, octavo, 

9% by 6 inches, 334 pages.) 
The second yearly issue of the “Aircraft Year Book,” besides 


interesting articles on the development of aircraft in commerce 


and in war, and reports on the activities of the Manufacturers’ 


\ircraft Association, contains a compact and instructive sum- 
mary of the technical development of balloons and airships in 
the years since the beginning of the war. In this, some ac- 
count is given of the important construction work done in this 
line during the war by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber and The 
B. F. Goodrich companies. There are many fine illustrations 
and useful lists and tables. 


REPORT TO THE BOARD OF TRADE OF THE EMPIRE COTTON 
Growing Committee, 1920 London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
(Paper, 67 pages, 7 maps.) 

The report submitted to the British Parliament last October by 
a committee appointed in the summer of 1917, at the instigation of 
the British cotton interests, to survey the possibilities for raising 
cotton within the empire, has been mentioned in the press. for 
some time, but now appears officially. 

It is of particular interest because of the desire, openly expressed 
in many English newspapers, to free the British cotton industry 
from dependence on the United States. The survey includes 
Africa, with the possessions recently acquired from Germany, as 
well as India, the West Indies, and other portions of the empire, 
where cotton is raised, and is illustrated by the maps. The 
example of the supremacy that rubber production acquired in a 
dozen years by the British in Malaya, Ceylon and Southern India, 
inspired the committee, and should give food for reflection to the 
American cotton planters, 


“DYKE’S AUTOMOBILE AND GASOLINE ENGINE ENCYCLOPE- 
dia.” By A. L. Dyke, E. E. Twelfth edition, A. L. Dyke, St. Louis, 
Missouri. (Cloth, large octavo, 10 by 7 inches, 940 + 22 pages, pro- 


fusely illustrated.) . 
[his compendious repertory of automobile information is now 


in its tenth year, the editions following on one another faster than 
once a year. The elaborate indexes are a necessary guide through 
the maze of instructions about the construction, mechanism, 
handling, adjusting and repairing of automobiles, their engines, 
the ignition, lubricating, electric systems, tires and their troubles 
and the myriad matters on which immediate practical information 
may be needed; everything illustrated fully with pictures and 
diagrams. Special supplements are added to this edition on air- 
planes, Liberty engines, the Ford and Packard cars and the 
K. W. Magneto, together with inserts supplying additions of 
very recent information to many articles. 








By Articie 307, Section 2, oF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES, CAR- 
ried into effect by the Reichs Law of August 31, 1919, all patents 
and trade marks which were declared void on account of non- 
payment of dues during the period between August 1, 1914, and 
January 10, 1920, are declared valid as from the last-named date. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


A SAFETY AXE FOR THE SUMMER CAMPER. 

ow is the time when plans are going forward for summer 
N camping trips, and no outfit is complete without a reliable 

axe or strong hatchet with which to blaze trails, cut trees, 
boughs, and firewood, 
and do the numberless 
odd jobs that fall to the 
lot of the camper. That 
dealer who can supply 
his customers with an 
axe provided with a 
guard so that it can with Sarety Pocket Axe 
safety be put into the 
coat pocket or packed with other articles without danger of 
injuring them, should benefit by increased sales. The safety 
pocket axe shown here has a nickel-plated spring hinged guard 
lined with lead, that folds into the handle. The blade is made 
of carefully tempered tool steel, while the metal handles are 
drop forged, with side-plates of rubber. The length is 11 inches 
and the weight 20 ounces. (Marble Arms and Manufacturing 
Company, Gladstone, Michigan.) 


COMBINATION INK 

AND PENCIL ERASER. 
Designed for the use 
of the typist who re- 
quires a soft eraser to 
remove pencil marks 
and carbon impressions 
as well as inked or 
typed copy, the “399 
Tri-Ply” eraser has 
found a welcome in 
the business world. The 
two outer layers of 
rubber are soft and 
velvety, while the cen- 
aes ter layer is of harder 

Edge View Showing Inlay of Ink Eraser stock. When the center 
edge is brought to bear 
upon manuscript writ- 
ten with pen or type- 
writer, erasing becomeseasy. The side edges are used for remov- 
ing pencil marks. (Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., Newark, N. J.) 











“399 Tr1-Pry”’ Rep Eraser. 


A NEW OVERSHOE TIRE. 

The tire illustrated claims a new patented feature in a tread 
which is removable and 
interchangeable and can 
be used on all makes of 
tires as well as on this 
specially constructed one. 
The overshoe is made in 
a separate piece and its 
inner face opposite the 
casing is provided with 
longitudinal and_ trans- 
verse projections and re- 





cesses .9 correspond to 
those in the tire. This 
feature insures against 
creeping, either longitu- 
dinally or transversely. There are also a number of suction cups 
in the inner face of the overshoe, in the thickened side portions, 





“MuLirKkin” OversHoe TIRE. 





which hold the sides firmly in position on the casing. The tread 
portion is made of durable rubber and the overshoe is not 
vulcanized to the casing. The casing, protected by the overshoe, 
does not come in contact with the ground 
and is not exposed, therefore wearing in- 
definitely long. (Brooks J. Mullikin, Box 


2 


23, Station N, New York City.) 


A NEW ARTIFICIAL BAIT. 

The angler who enjoys game fishing 
will welcome this new “Crawdad Natural 
Crab” bait, with its body so true to life 
in color and shape, its beady black eyes, 
and its moving rubber legs. The hooks 
are bronze. (The Creek Chub Bait Co., 
Garrett, Indiana. ) 





| 
THREE NEW WESTERN TIRES. i y) 


“Tue CRAwDAp 


Three good-looking tires will be pro- ; 
NaTURAL Crap.” 


duced by a new Western rubber company, 

as well as an inner tube. The center one of the three tires below 
is the invention of Grant Lambright, the company’s general super- 
intendent. It is intended chiefly for light trucking and has been 
successfully tried out and tested. It combines the advantages of 





Ripsep TREAp. 


Latex Non-Skxip. LaAMBRIGHT CUSHION. 


a pneumatic with those of a solid tire. The non-skid tread is 
designed to distribute road friction evenly, while the ribbed 
tire has extra thick side walls. (The Latex Tire & Rubber 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.) 


AN IMPROVED STEP-MAT. 

The particular feature of the step-mat pictured here is a flap 
which turns up from the running-board and prevents the scratch- 
ing of the car by overstepping. 
The pattern is of the self-drain- 
ing type, so that any water col- 
lected is thrown away by the 
forward motion of the car. The 
rubber used is of good quality 
and serviceable. A_ running- 
board mat of this kind is an 
admirable preventive of slipping 
when entering a car. (Essex 
Rubber Company, Trenton, New 
Jersey.) “Essex Improvep” Srter-Mar. 
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THREE BATHING CAPS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 
The “Tiger Lily” bathing cap pictured here has a red, blue, 


green, or yellow body with a large black-striped flower. The 


“Tiger Lity “Cottece Cap “Daisy 


“College” cap is patterned after the familiar “mortar board,” 
with long streamers, and wooden buttons suspended from the 
corners. The “Daisy” comes in the same colors as the “Tiger 
Lily” and has each petal apparently fastened down with a rub- 
ber button, while a black ¢elluloid buckle forms the center. (The 
Miller Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio.) 


HAIR BRUSH WITH RUBBER CUSHION. 
The dainty woman likes a hair brush that can be thoroughly 
cleaned from time 
to time, and the 
one illustrated here 
accomplishes this 
by means of a re- 
movable rubber 
cushion to which 
the high - grade, 
stiff black bristles 
are vulcanized. 





x The cushion is re- 
“Beautirier” Sanitary Harre-Brusn 
moved by means 
of a button which pulls out as shown in the picture. (O. Dennin’s 
Sons, Inc., Troy, New York.) 


“ADHESO” MILLINERY GLUE. 

\ strong millinery glue or rubber cement which is waterproof, 
colorless, durable, and will not burn or explode, is called 
Ke ane It has been tested by the National Board of Fire 
Unc 


various ways in applying trimming t 


erwriters and favorably reported on. This glue is used in 
hats, as well as for the 


insertion of hat linings without sewing (James B. Day & Co., 
214 West Ohio street, Chicago, Illinois.) 


STANDARD AND OVERSIZE CORD TIRE. 
\ cord tire which is made in both standard and oversize sizes 
enables the car 
owner to pro- 
cure either or 
both for the ask- 
ing. The con- 
formity of this 
tire to the orig- 
inal fabric size 
standards and the 
standard over- 
sizes make for 
easier riding and 
imore_ mileage, 





Tue “Overt” Corp Tire without wrench- 
ing and straining 
of the differential and the chassis The “Odell” cord, it is 


claimed, insures perfect balance and distribution of the weight 





of the car. This is a quality tire, hand manufactured. (Inter- 
national India Rubber Corporation, South Bend, Indiana.) 


A NEW FABRIC-RUBBER SOLE. 

A new fabric-rubber sole is called the “Gro-Cord.” In principle 
its construction follows that of the wood paving block which 
presents its cross-grain side to traffic. This sole is composed 
of rows of cord fabric set on end in sequence and vulcanized 
into the pliable rubber body so that the ends of the cords present 
themselyes on the walking surface. It is 
claimed that the “Gro-Cord” sole will not EZ 
cause the sensation of burning sometimes ex- Ve 
perienced when rubber soles are worn, and “Ly 
that it is water-proof, noiseless, flexible, and 
non-slipping. The base of this sole is thin, IDUS 
strong fabric, vulcanized to the sole proper. VER 
This prevents bulging or stretching. The sole 
is left the full thickness at the shank and has 
two plys of strong fabric on the bottom running 
forward under the tread to strengthen the 
shank and keep the sole from breaking. Be- 
cause of its construction, the “Gro-Cord” sole 
may be attached to shoes by stitching. 

This sole was formerly made by the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, under 
agreement with the inventor, J. E. Grosjean, ; 
and was known as the Firestone fabric-sole. Tue “Gro-Corp” 
When the Firestone company decided to dis- Fasric SOLE. 
continue the retail end of its boot and shoe business, the in- 
ventor purchased the equipment for the manufacture of this sole 





and formed the present company to produce it. (The Lima 
Cord Sole and Heel Company, Lima, Ohio.) 


RUBBER-INSULATED COIL-BOX PROTECTOR. 

\ coil-box protector which keeps out rain and snow and makes 
short circuits impossible, it is claimed, is shown here. Rubber 
bushings are inserted in the 
holes in the plate which 
forms the protector, and 
through these bushings pass 
the electrical connections. 
(Charles F. Lyngaas, 135 
Wooster street, New York 


“Casco” Cort-Box Protector City.) 








THE “CELOGLAS” SAFETY GOGGLE. 

\mong the numerous safety goggles now to be had, the one 
illustrated here claims a peculiar lens construction consisting of 
a thin sheet of celluloid cemented between two sheets of glass 
so as to prevent the glass from flying or falling out of the frame 
when cracked or broken. These goggles are equipped with side 
shields of perforated nickeled metal and are held in place by 





» “Cerocias’ *’ GoGGcLeEs. 


elastic webbing which buckles around the head of the wearer. 
(Standard Optical Company, Geneva, New York.) 
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THE “WILLSON” SAFETY GOGGLE. 

A safety goggle with novel provision for the renewal of the 
rubber tubing which binds the edges coming in contact with the 
face of the wearer has 
aluminum cups with ser- 
rated edges. Over the 
serrations the rubber 
tubing is fitted by means 
of short slits. A short 





piece of rubber tubing is 


THe “WILLSON” SaFety GOGGLE. 


slipped over the leather 
strap which connects the goggles over the nose. The lenses 
of these goggles are set in a frame so designed, it is claimed, 
that if the glass is broken it must fall out instead of in. Besides, 
the lenses in their frames may be removed by sliding forward the 
clamp to which the elastic head-bands are attached. (Willson 
Goggles Inc., formerly T. A. Willson & Co., Inc., Reading, Pa.) 
A VALVE THAT LOCKS THE AIR IN THE TIRE. 

The “Air Lock” tire valve is so constructed that it locks the 
air in the inner tube for an in- 
definite length of time, until the 
tire suffers a blowout or puncture. 
This valve may be used with any 





cap, nut, or cleat. The use of a 
new inner tube is recommended, 
but an old one which is known not 
to leak may be used. It is claimed 
that a permanent degree of pres- 
sure may be maintained within the 
tire by means of this valve, which 
tends to increase tire life and 
mileage. The centers of these 
valves are interchangeable. Five 











ee J standard sizes are available, for 
wire, disk, and artillery wheels— 
2, 24%, 3, 3% and 4-inch. (The 


Griffin Manufacturing Co., Inc., 113 State street, Boston, Massa- 





“Arr-Lock” VALVE. 


chusetts. ) 
VACUUM CUP LADDER STAY. 

The vacuum cup principle has been employed in working out 
this safety device for holding lad- 
ders in position. A clamp of 
malleable iron, which is adjustable, 
fits around the lower rung of any 
ladder. Through this clamp is in- 
serted a rod, also of malleable 
iron, whose lower end is cut on a 
bevel of eight degrees, so that no 
matter at what angle the ladder 
is placed, the safety stay exerts a 
direct downward pressure. The 
bottom of the rod is adapted for 
holding a rubber suction cup or a 
steel point, depending on _ the 
nature of the surface on which it 
is to be used. When the device is 
not in use, it may be moved over 
to one side of the ladder and 
folded up out of the way, if it is 
not convenient or desirable to re- MAXWELL Lapper STay. 
move it entirely. (Maxwell 
Safety-Ladder-Stay, 101 West 43d street, New York City.) 

“DURATOP” RUBBER-COATED FABRIC FOR AUTO TOPS. 

A new material for automobile and carriage tops, curtains, 

etc., is “Duratop,” which has a heavy woven cotton backing 





coated with rubber. The weight of the material varies accord- 
ing to the purpose for which it is intended to be used. The 
trade mark has just been registered in the United States. (The 
Duratex Company, Newark, New Jersey.) 

RUBBER MATS BEHIND THE SODA FOUNTAIN. 

A new mat, made in one size, color and thickness only, has 
been designed for use behind soda fountains. It is made with 
stout rubber disks on the bottom, which hold it one-quarter of 
an inch off the floor, permitting free drainage beneath. The 
top layer is of fine, flexible mat stock, corrugated to give a 
firm footing. Perfora- 
tions in the mat permit 
the drainage of any 
liquid spilled upon it. 
The mat is 18 by 24 CASING 
inches. (United States AIR PASSAGE 
Rubber Company, New 
York City.) 


IT WARNS WHEN 
TIRE IS FLAT. 
A unique device for 
warning the automobile PATENTED 











INNER TUBE 
— RUBBER BUMPER 


— WINGED NUT 
——END OF VALVE STE 
—RIM 
——~ FLANGE 

WASHER 

NUT 
+ VALVE STEM 


_« 


driver when his tires are 
becoming flattened is : ™ 
shown in cross-section in Pe A 

the diagram at the right. A winged nut which forms the end 
of the valve stem is embedded in a ball of rubber.* Whenever the 
air inside the inner tube becomes reduced as much as 
fifty per cent, this ball 
causes a slight bump as the 
tire revolves. (Columbus 
Rubber Mills, successors to 
Tomah Rubber Corporation, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ) 





THE “NOKUT” TIRE PLUG. 
A new plug for tires that 
have become punctured em- 











phasizes the following 
features indicated in the 
illustration : (1) beveled 


“Noxut”’ Tire Pive. 


edge preventing cutting of 
tire; (2) rubber anchored and chemically welded to metal cores; 
(3) rubber packing unites cap with base, preventing metal 
from touching tire; (4) arched cap to conform to tire surface; 
(5) no open slot to leak; (6) inserting point, with rubber 
cement, is easily forced into puncture; (7) threaded stem of 
strong steel so that “Nokut” rubber can be clamped solidly 
without stripping stem. (Stevens & Company, 375 Broadway, 
New York City.) 

A REINFORCED HEEL AND NEW HALF SOLE. 

A new non-skid, reinforced rubber heel and sole 
are illustrated herewith. The heels are made right 
and left and the outside corner is reinforced with 
a heel-plate designed to give additional rubber 
where most people find the greatest amount of 
wear. The “Paris” heel is made in two sizes only, 
A and B, and has a concave under surface and a 
flat upper surface. It is designed to fit only 
French heel shapes. 

The “Portland” non-skid half-sole is made with 
both plain and corrugated ball surface and in- “Parts” 
cludes the original feature of the shank edge re- Hest. 
inforced with plies of canvas to hold the heads of the nails. 
Patents are pending. (Portland Rubber Mills, Portland, Oregon.) 
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The Obituary Record. 


PROMINENT IN THE LEAD INDUSTRY. 
« SHEPPARD Picuer, president of The Eagle-Picher Lead 
O lied after a short illness of pneumonia, at his home 
in Winnetka, Illinois, April 26, 1920 
Mr. Picher was born at 
Springfield, Missouri, but 
spent his boyhood and 
youth in California He 
was a graduate of Leland 
Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity and Columbia Law 
School. After three years 
in the office of Elihu 
Root, of New York, he 
went to Joplin, Missouri, 
where his father, Judge 
O. H. Picher, was presi- 
dent of The Picher Lead 
Co., with the intention of 
practicing law there, but 
soon became interested in 
manufacturing and aban- 
loned the law for busi- 
ness. In 1906 he became 





secretary of The Picher 
Lead Co., a position 
Ontver S. Picner which he held for three 


years, until he was elected 
president to succeed his father, who had retired and gone to live 
in California 
In 1916 The Eagle White Lead Co. and The Picher Lead 
Co. were merged into The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., and Mr. 
Picher became president of the consolidated companies, a posi- 
tion which he filled with success until his death. 
He was director and chairman of the finance committee of 
the American Zinc Institute; a member of the Society of Co- 


lonial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, and Columbia Chapter of 


Ipha Delta Phi. His clubs were the University, Mid-Day, 
Union League, Evanston Golf, Indian Hill Golf; and the Mid- 
wick Country Club, Los Angeles 

In 1904 Mr. Picher married Emily Stanton, a daughter of 
Witham Stanton and a niece of Edwin M. Stanton, President 
Lincoln's famous Secretary of War, and had four children, two 
sons and two daughters, Oliver, Charlotte, Stanton and Muriel, 
all living 

Mr. Picher was a man of unusual vigor, and exceptionally 
winning personality, so that every man in the company feels 
his death a personal loss, as do his many friends in the rubber 
and paint trades. His knowledge, judgment and ability found 
expression in the business which stands a monument to his 
talent Although primarily a business man, he became chief ex- 
pert in every technical activity of his company. He was an 
accountant, metallurgist, a mining engineer, a chemist, a manu- 
facturer, a financier, and withal gifted with such rare charm 
of personality as brought to him literally thousands of friends in 
the business and technical world 


LEADING CHEMICAL MANUFACTURER. 

I. Frank Stone, for many years at the head of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., died in New York on May 10, 1920, 
in his fifty-fourth year. He was born in Chicago in 1867 and 
went into the drug business, organizing the firm of Stone & 
Ware when he was 22. In-1897 he moved to New York, merging 
with the Schoelkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co. three years later. 
He became president of the National Aniline company in 1906, re- 


taining the office till last year, when he retired. Mr. Stone was 
vice-president of the Drug and Chemical Club, president of the 
Chemists’ Club, a director of the Schoelkopf Aniline and Chemi- 
cal Works, Inc., of the Contact Process Co. and Rollin Chemical 
Co., and belongs to many clubs. He leaves his widow and one 
daughter 

CHICAGO MANAGER OF TWITCHELL GAUGE CO. 

Max D. Bendel, manager of the Twitcheli Gauge Co., Chicago, 
[llinois, died suddenly from heart failure at Chicago on May 7, 
1920. 

Mr. Bendel succeeded to the management of the Twitchell 
rauge Co. in 1912 shortly after the company was acquired by 
\. Schrader’s Son, Inc., of Brooklyn, New York. In addition 
o his duties as sales executive of the Twitchell company, he also 
conducted the Chicago branch of the Schrader company. He was 
highly successful as a salesman and the rapid expansion of the 
Twitchell business was in a great measure due to his aggressive 


personality and enthusiasm. 


FOUNDER OF THE KAUFMAN RUBBER CO. 

Jacob Kaufman, founder of the Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, 
the well-known Canadian rubber footwear manufacturer, who 
died on April 20, was markedly a self-made man. He was born 
on a farm in New 
Hamburg, Ontario, 
in July, 1847; went 
to the village school 
and learned the car- 
penter’s trade. At 
thirty he married 
one of his employ- 
er’s daughters, 
moved to Berlin, 
and started a sash 
and door factory, 
which prospered. 

Until 1900 his in- 
terests were entirely 
in lumber, in saw 
mills, in charcoal 
and wood alcohol 
factories. Then he 
became _ interested 
in rubber and the 
Berlin Rubber Foot- 
wear Co. Three 
years later he 
started the Merchants Rubber Co., which he sold in 1906 to 
the Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Limited. The following 
year he started the Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, at Berlin, 
which in the late war was rechristened Kitchener, building and 
repeatedly enlarging the plant, that is now one of the most 
modern rubber footwear factories in Canada. 

Mr. Kaufman took part in the public and religious life of the 
town he had built up. He leaves his widow, two daughters and 
two sons, three brothers and four sisters. 





Jacop KAUFMAN 


OVER THIRTY YEARS WITH TYER RUBBER CO. 

Frank Tyler Carlton, purchasing agent of the Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Massachusetts, died recently at his home in An- 
dover after a brief illness. He was a native of Andover and 
was always active in the affairs of the community, especially in 
connection with the church life of the village. 

Mr. Carlton began his business career with the Tyer Rubber 
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Co. in June, 1886, coming to the company immediately after his 
graduation from high school, and continuing there until several 


weeks before his death 


EDITOR OF “WILEMAN’S REVIEW.” 

Joseph Philip Wileman, editor of “Wileman’s Brazilian Re- 
view,” died at Sao Paulo, Brazil, on April 18, 1920, at the age 
was born at Uttoxeter, England, in 1853, and 
1898. He established 


of 67 years. He 


went to Brazil in himself at Rio de 


Janeiro, where he started his journal and also the printing 
establishment which he owned, the “Jmprensa Ingleza.” He took 
a deep interest in Brazilian finance and economics and was 
chosen to organize the official statistical bureau, of which he was 


While in charge he compiled and 
Year Book.” Mr. Wileman 
from a lingering disease. He son 
H. F. Wileman, 


which will continue. 


the head until a few years ago 
published the admirable “Brazilian 
had 


and three 


leaves a 
will edit 


suffered 
daughters; the 


long 
and 


son, 


manage the “Review,” 


RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 





t he inquiries that follow have already been answered ; never- 

theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those The editor 


is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 


because of the 
who read them. 


A request has been received for the addresses of man- 
including 


(806.) 


ufacturers of machinery for making friction fabrics, 
friction tape 
(807.) A correspondent desires to buy rubber plates for dress 


shields, in quantity. 


(808.) The names of makers of dipped goods machinery are 
requested. 
(809.) A repairman desires to know how to’ separate rubber 


from fabric to make rubber gum and tire cement. 
(810.) A 
quired by a manufacturer of surf coasters. 


rubber waterproofing for canvas covering is re- 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
district or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number 

District OFFICEs. CoopERATIVE OFFICES. 


New York: 734 Customhouse. Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston: 1801 Customhouse. Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 
Chicago: 504 Federal Building General Freight Agent, Southern 
t. Louis: 402 Third National Bank Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 


~~ 


Building Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 
New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank Philadelphia: Chamber of Commerce. 
Building Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. merce 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building. Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 


Commerce. 

(32,571.) A merchant in Chile wishes to communicate with 
makers of machinery for the manufacture of rubber goods, such 
as rubber overshoes, raincoats, and hot-water bottles. Catalogs 
requested. 

An engineer in Belgium desires an agency for the 
Correspondence and cata- 


( 32,575.) 
sale on commission of rubber articles. 
logs in French. 

(32,671.) An importer in Turkey wishes to be put in com- 
munication with manufacturers and exporters of rubber goods 
and rubber shoes. 

(32,684.) A merchant in Algeria desires an agency for the 
sale of manufactured rubber articles of all kinds, automobile and 
truck tires, inner tubes, bicycle and motorcycle accessories, rain- 
coats, pharmaceutical supplies and so. forth. Quotations c. i. f. 
Algeria. Correspondence in French. 

(32,694.) A firm in Mexico wishes agency for the sale of 


rubber belting. Quotations f. a. s. New York or San Francisco. 
Catalogs and samples requested, 

(32,703. ) 
sale of druggists’ sundries, hot-water bags and bottles, etc. 
tations f. a. s. 

(32,721.) <A 
the sale of all kinds of rubber goods and novelties, druggists’ 
Marseilles, 


A commercial agency in Mexico wants agency for 


Quo- 
New York or San Francisco. 


merchant in Switzerland desires an agency for 


and hospital supplies. Quotations c. i. f. France. 


documents. Correspondence may be in English. 


\ company in Danzig wants an exclusive agency 


Cash against 
(32,775. ) 
for automobiles, accessories, and tires; also wishes to purchase 
f. Danzig. Cash against 


goods on own account. Quotations c. 1 


locuments at Danzig. Correspondence in German, 


(32,796. ) 


\n importer in India wants an agency for the sale 


of rubber goods of all qualities. Quotations c. i. f. Colombo, 


Cochin or Tuticorin. Payment by documentary credits at 90 


days’ sight. 


SEVENTY CARLOADS OF ZINC OXIDE. 


The illustration shows one of the two trainloads of zinc 


oxide Zinc Company’s 
Palmerton, Pennsylvania, to the tire factories at Akron, Ohio, 


sent from the New Jersey works at 











A Soiip TRAINLOAD oF ZINC OxIpE For AKRON RupBerR MILLs. 


as “emergency specials,” during the recent railroad strike. There 
were seventy carloads, weighing about 150 tons, all of the XX 
The schedule 
almost as fast as passenger trains and relieved the acute short- 


lead-free grade. trains were run, on a special 


age of zinc oxide at the rubber plants. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company’s new plants now under con- 


struction will be completed probably in the early fall. The 
plant at Canon City, Colorado, will furnish a grade of zine 
oxide especially suitable for the requirements of the rubber 


industry. 
SUMMER MEETING OF THE S. A. E. 

The program is announced for the summer meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers to be held at Ottawa Beach, 
Michigan, from June 21 to 25. On Monday, June 21, there will 
be sessions of the Standards Committee and in the evening, the 
semi-annual business meeting will be held. Sports have been 
arranged for every afternoon, and prizes will be given for each 

Tuesday, 
June 22, the fuel session; Wednesday, June 23, transportation; 
Thursday, June 24, farm power, and Friday, June 25, the labor 
There will be exhibits of 
automotive apparatus, like those of last year. 


contest—base ball, tennis, golf, and some new games. 


question and factory organization. 


ORGANIC ACCELERATOR. 

Tripheny! guanidine, a highly concentrated product from aniline 
oil and thiocarbanilid, is quite well known among the rubber 
laboratories as a vulcanization accelerator with recognized ad- 
vantages. Among these are its efficiency as a catalyzer and its 
lesser cost as compared with other catalyzers of similar strength. 
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Activities of The Rubber Association of America. 


RATES TO PACIFIC COAST PORTS AND TRANSCONTINENTAL 
INTERMOUNTAIN TERRITORY. 


r THE MARCH MEETING of the Traffic Committee, considera- 
A tion was given to a complaint now before the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, with respect to a proposal of the 
carriers to revise rates from all territory east of the Missouri 
River to San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Nevada and Arizona 
points, etc., which if accomplished would result in substantial in 
creases in rates on articles of rubber manufacture from shipping 
points east of Chicago, Illinois, and St. Louis, Missouri. It is felt 
by the Traffic Committee that this proposed revision of rates would 
result in disadvantages to the members of the Association who 
market their product at far Western points, and for this reason 
the Committee has presented objections to this proposed action 
of the carriers. The Traffic Department and the Committee’s 
commerce attorney appeared in this case for the Association at 
the hearings held before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


in New York on May 7 and Chicago on May 10. 


CASH PAYMENT OF FREIGHT CHARGES. 

Tne Interstate Commerce Commission held a hearing in Wash- 
ington in order to obtain the views of the shippers and the 
railroads with respect to the cash payment of freight charges, 
with the idea of formulating rules for the guidance of the rail- 
roads based on the revisions of the new Transportation Act, 
be responsible for the collection 


providing that the carriers shall 
1920, with such 


of correct freight charges on and after July 1, 
exceptions thereto as may be permitted by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission 

During the period of Federal Control, the United States Rail- 
road Administration discontinued granting limited credit that had 
been accorded shippers under certain conditions by the individuai 
carriers, and required the payment of freight charges by those 
formerly receiving credit, within forty-eight hours after the pres- 
entation of freight bills 

The Traffic Department was represented at this hearing in 
Washington and presented a proposal on behalf of the rubber 
industry, asking that the Commission prescribe rules permitting 
extension of the credit time to seven days from date of 
h month to be divided into four 


an 
presentation of freight bills; eac 
payment periods. It is understood that this request is predicated 
upon the Commission requiring satisfactory guarantee being fur- 
} 


nished the carriers by the shippers 


RUBBER ASSOCIATION BULLETIN SERVICE. 

The Rubber Association of America maintains an information 
service through “Bulletins” for its members by which it calls their 
attention to matters that may concern them. During the past 
month bulletins have been sent out covering the following sub 
jects that are important to the question of industrial relations: 
“Saving Banks Deposits in the United States”; “Expenditures of 


Trade Unions in the United States”; “Sharing Savings in Produc- 


ion with Labor”; “Report of Second Industrial Conference” ; 


ind the following report on physical examination. 


THE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION IN INDUSTRY. 

The Conference Board of Physicians in Industry has just com- 
pleted a study of physical examinations in twenty-eight corpora- 
tions who together employ over 350,000 men and women. The 
returns indicate quite clearly that while the physical examination 
in industry is comparatively new, employers and employes have 


recognized its value. Of the twenty-eight plants studied, physical 


examinations were introduced in one as early as 1900; in two 
‘thers between 1900 and 1910: in six others between 1910 and 
1914, and in the remaining nineteen, during or since 1914 In 


only one instance, that of a textile mill employing 2,700 persons, 
was the physical examination discontinued. The reason given in 
this case was “labor conditions.” 

In general, employes welcome the examination. The number 
of those objecting was found to constitute a fraction of 1 per cent 
and was regarded as too small to tabulate. The reason given by 
employes who objected to examination invariably took one or 
both of two forms: “red tape” and “opposition to exposure.” 
Employes who object to examination are frequently those who 
fear that such an examination will disclose some defect or a 
diseased condition. 

In the plants studied, it was found that of all employes ex- 
amined, the average number of those rejected was four in every 
hundred. In six plants employing women, the physical ex- 
amination was made by a woman physician. In another plant, 
women workers could upon application have a woman physician 
examine them. In the other plants, women were examined by 
male doctors. With but five exceptions, the results of the physical 
examination are used as a guide in placing employes within the 
factory. In these five cases the examinations are made for special 
reasons only and are not required of all applicants. The time 
required by the physicians to make the examination was found to 
vary from three to forty minutes, the average ragging between 
six and ten minutes 

The benefits claimed for the physical examination in the replies 
received, are that they protect the employe, his fellow worker, 
and also the employer. Employes are not permitted to engage 
in an occupation in which they would be a menace to themselves, 
to others, or to property. Accident hazards are thereby reduced, 
labor turnover is reported as being lessened, and employes, on 


the whole, as being more satisfied. 


Through the general bulletin service, rubber manufacturers 
were informed that Trade Commissioner Sanger has completed 
his report on advertising methods in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
srazil, and it is now ready for distribution. Copies can be ob- 
tained for thirty cents currency by applying in person to any 
of the district or cooperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or by addressing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Copies of the “Memorandum on the Rubber Industry Prepared 
by the War Service Committee of the Rubber Industry of the 
U. S. A.” and the addendum of authorities for the statements 
made in that memorandum were sent to all firm members of the 
association. 

\ list of export business opportunities was sent to firm and 


affiliated members. 





EXCELSIOR RUBBER PASTE. 

A new softening ingredient to assist the incorporation of 
grounc vubber waste in rubber mixings has recently been intro- 
duced to the American rubber trade by its English manufac- 
turers. It may be employed to the extent of ten per cent of 
the batch and is said not only to facilitate the mixing operation 
but to improve the finished material. 





PROOFING FORMULA. 

The following formula for a proofing mixture is proposed by 
Perkin and Mandleberg: cauotchouc 25 parts, dry alumina 60, 
asbestos powder 7, litharge 6, and sulphur 1 part. 

This mixing is dissolved in naphtha and applied by a spreader. 
Vulcanization is effected by steam heat. (“Le Caoutchouc et le 
Gutta Percha.”) 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 
HE Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, has declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share, payable June 
15 on stock of record June 1, 1920. 
Trenton, New Jersey, 
three-quarters per 


The Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, 


declared a quarterly dividend of one and 


cent, payable May 15 on preferred stock of record April 10, 
1920. 
The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massa- 


its regular quarterly dividend of $3 on 
semi-annual dividend of $3 on preferred 
on stock of record June 1, 1920. 


chusetts, has declared 
common stock and its 


stock, both payable June 15 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Illinois, de- 
clared the following dividends: stock, 200 per cent, payable May 
one and three-quarters per cent, payable May 15 


1920. 


15; quarterly, 
on stock of record May 4, 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has de- 
clared its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
payable June 15 on preferred stock of record May 31, 1920. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, New York, has de- 
clared quarterly dividends as follows: cash, two per cent, and 
stock, two per cent, both payable July 15 on stock of record 
June 10, 1920. 


The Globe Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, has declared a quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent, payable June 15 on common stock of record May 31, 
1920. 

The Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania, has declared a quarterly dividend of fifty cents a share, 
payable June 1 on stock of record May 15, 1920. 


The National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York City, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, 
payable July 1 on preferred stock of record June 14, 1920. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc., New York City, has declared 
a quarterly dividend of four per cent, payable May 10 on stock 
of record April 30; and a stock dividend of 20 per cent on its 
$35,000,000 of stock outstanding, payable June 10 on stock of 
record May 12. Stockholders may subscribe before November 
15, 1920, to $7,000,000 of new stock at par, $100, on the basis of 
one share for every five already held. 


The Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, declared a 100 per cent 
stock dividend, payable April 1, and gave to stockholders of 
record April 20 the right to subscribe to common stock at par 
up to 20 per cent of their holdings, the stock to be issued May 1. 

The Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, has declared a quar- 
terly dividend, increased from seventy-five cents to one dollar a 
share, payable May 15 on common stock. 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


co Yew York E> i ae 

Ast Rubber Co., Inc., May 15, 1920 (New York), $250,000. _M. 

Cihen, 0. ‘M. Cunningham, H. L. Klein—all of 2 Rector street, New York 
City. To manufacture rubber goods, coats, tires, etc. 


1920 (Ohio), $25,000. N. Barr, 
vice- president: W. H. Adams, 
Principal office, Lorain, Ohio. 


Barr Rubber Products Co., The, April 1, 
president and general manager; Dorn, 
secretary and treasurer—all of Lorain, Ohio. 
To manufacture toy balloons, bathing caps, etc. 

Bartoo Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., May 12, 
H. C. Bartoo, L. C. Olden, both of Eden; A. L. 
Buffalo—both in New York. Principal office, 
manufacture tires, etc. 

3es-Yet Tire Service Co., Inc., The, 
R. Kull L.; N. Daymont, both of 
Utica—both in New York. Principal office, 
tires. 

Coast 


York), $25,000. 
94 Grant street, 
New York. To 


1920 (New 
Endres, 


Buffalo, 


April 30, 1920 (New York), $10,000. 
New York Mills; J. N. Daymont, 
Utica, New York. To repair 


Tire & Rubber Co., August 29, 1919 (California), $50,000. H. 


vice-president; N. B. 
awhorn, 


president; J. I. Pankratz, 


- Campbell, 
W. D. Forbes, secretary; E. 


superintendent 


treasurer; 
Principal office, 


408 Syndicate Building, Oakland, California. fo manufacture tires and 
tubes 
_ Elasto Textile Co., March 30, 1920 (New York), $15,000 H. Stott, 
F. Jones, J. Healey—all of Cohoes, New York Principal office, 


New York. 
Enterprise Vulcanizing Co., 
M. Herman, C. H. 


Cohe es, 


April 15, 1920 (New York), 


$10,001 A. and 
Paulsen—all of 402 Dean street, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


Principal office, Biooklyn, New York. 

_ Everwear Tire. Co., April 23, 1920 (Delaware), $1,000,000 . fo 
Gauntt, St. Louis; B, N. Morris, Kansas City—both in Missouri; W. O. 
Young, Wagstaff, Kansas. To m anufacture and sell rubber tires and inner 
tubes, etc. 


Fort Pitt Rubber Products Co., March 23, 1920 (Delaware), 
lL. A. Irwin, M. L. Rogers, W. < Singer—all of Wilmington, 
To manufacture and deal in rubber and its by products 


$1,000,000. 
Delaware, 


_ Gillette Tire & Rubber Co., March 30, 1920 (Delaware), $100,00( R. K. 
rhistle, A. R. Meyers, R. J. Gorman—all of New York To manufacture 
tires. 

Glendenning Asbestos & ee Corp., May 8, 1920 (New York), $110,000. 
N. J. Glendenning, 2063 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn: S. J. Lieneskind, 
Ielham; L. D. Kimbal, O13 West 21st street, New York City—All in New 
York. To manufacture rubber and asbestos products 

Hale & Co., R. H., March 3, 1920 (New York), $15,000. R H. Mee. 

G. Hamersley. Principal office, 1947 Broadway, New York Ci To 


deal in tires 

Hudson Tire & Rubber Co. of Pittsbureh, May 6, 
$1,000,000. B. H. Resnick, S. Golb, J. 
vania 


1920 (Delaware), 
Gusky—all of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


Ideal Tire 
Combs, 470 
of East 
avenue, 


& Supply Co., March 30, 
Norwood street; T. F. McHugh, 465 
Orange; F. Stiers, 329 Essex avenue; P. q 
both of Newar k—both in New Jersey Principal office, 197 
street, Newark, New Jersey. Agent in charge, F, 
facture, buy, sell, and generally deal in tires, etc. 
Indiana Rubber & Tire Co., Inc., May 4, 1920 (New York). $10,000. 
I. Eisner, 1800 Seventh avenue; J. Deitcher, 970 Eighth avenue. both of 


1920 (New Jersey), $50,000 
Norwood 


Jones, 9 


A. W. 
street, both 
Lenark 
Market 
orlenza To manu- 


New York City; I. Weisman, 134 Alabama avenue, Brooklyn—both in 
New York. To manufacture tires. 
Larson, Jr., Corp., L. P., April 9, 1920 (Delaware), $5,500,000. T. 


L, 

Croteau, M. Bruce. S. E. Dill—all Delaware To 
Manufacture paper, rubber, etc 

Lima Rubber Co., The, February 18, 1920 (Ohio), $200,000. (On April 

28, 1920, the name of this concern was changed to The Lima Cord Sole 

& Heel Co.) J. E. Grosjean, president; F. L. Maire, vice-president; F. E. 


of Wilmington, 


Harman, secretary; F. W. Cook, treasurer. Principal office, 447 North 
“om street, Lima, Ohio. To manufacture Gro-Cord rubber soles and 
neeis. 

_Lynch Safety Pneumatic Automatic Tire Corp., April 21, 1920 (New 
York), $60,000. Lynch, W. B. Shaul, H. E. Waite—all of Syra- 


cuse, New York. 


McPhillips & Co., Inc., C. F., May 13, 1920 (New York), $5,000. 
C. F. McPhillips, D. R. Baldwin, H. T. Hall—all of 27 Pine street, 
New York City. To deal in rubber. 

Muller Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The, May 5, 1920 (New York), 
$52,500. W. H. Muller, 128 West 129th street; H. J. Wendorf. 103 
West 77th street; A. F. Tompkins, 1210 Boynton street, Bronx—all of 
New York City. To distribute tires, etc. 

Ohio State Rubber Tire Co. of New York, Inc., May 11, 1920 (New 
York), $100,000. R. S. Ireland, 690 St. Nicholas avenue, New York 
City; R. L. DeLisser, Great Neck; E. O. Machlin, New Rochelle—all in 
New York. To manufacture and deal in tires. 

Palladium & Rubber Co., March 24, 1920 (Delaware), $3,750,000. T. L. 


Croteau, M. A. Bruce, s. E. Dill—all 
manufacture auto tires, etc. 
Parker Collapsible Rim Sales Co., April 20, 


of Wilmington, Delaware To 


1920 (Delaware), $1,100,000. 


e x Thistle, 65 Cedar street, A. R. Myers, R. J. Gorman—all of New 
ork, 

Phoenix Tire Mold Co., May 3, 1920 (Delaware), $300,00( M. L 
Horty, M. C. Kelly, S. L. Mackey—all of Leng ge Delaware 

Prudential Rubber & Fabric Corp., March 23, 1920 (Delaware), $27,- 
500,000. T. L. Croteau, M. A. Bruce, S. E. Dill-all of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

Rawhide Products Corp.., May 19, 1920 (New York), $50,000 F. Lil- 
lienthal, 1150 Broadway; R. M. Neuberger, 215 West 88th street; L. Loeb, 
1475 Broadway—all of New York City. To manufacture tires and auto 
equipment. 

Self Propelling Nozzle Co., Inc., April 7, 1920 (New York), $25,000. 
S. Sladden, president; H. S. Ashmun, vice-president; R. H. Ashmun, secre- 


New York City. To manufacture and 
(See Tue Inpia Rusper Wortzp, 


tary. Frincipal office, 233 Broadway, 
sell the “Victory” self-propelling nozzle. 
September 1, 1919, page 702.) 

Simpson Rubber Products Corp., April 26, 1920 (New York), $25,000. 
N. Ballin, 1855 80th street; H. E. Munich, 1462 Bushwick avenue, both 
of Brooklyn; L. Zimmerman, 68 Lewis street, New York City—both in 
New York. To manufacture rubber, chicle. gum, ete. 

Simpson & Simpson, Inc., May 4, 1920 (New York), $1,000. N. Ballin, 
1855 80th street; H. E. Munich, 1462 Bushwick avenue—both of Brooklyn; 
L. Zimmerman, 68 Lewis street, New York City—both in New York. "To 
conduct a rubber brokerage business. 

Synthetic Rubber Products Co., April 9, 1920 (Delaware). $3,000,000. 
E. W. Lohrman; A. C. Sievera, J. C. Wichman. To manufacture all 
kinds of rubber products. 


Terrell Tire & Rubber Co., April 19, 1920 (Delaware), $1.000,000. T. L. 
Croteau, M. Bruce, S. E. Dill—all of Wilmington, Delaware. To 
manufacture tires. 

Van Woud Rubber Co., April 10, 1920 (New Jersey), $125,000. F. 
and C. J. Pring, H. L. and A. D. Bruen—all of South Sixth eae Bergen 
streets, Harrison, New Jersey Principal office, corner of South Sixth 
and Bergen streets, Harrison, New Jersey. Agent in charge, H. L. Bruen. 


To manufacture, sell, and deal in druggists’ sundries, rubber goods of all 


kinds, etc. 
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Voice Tire Exchange, Inc May , 19 New York), $10,000 \ 
Voice, Passaic, New Jersey; J. H. Metz, 312 South Broadway, Yonkers; 
J. A. Voice, 210 Eleventh avenue, New York City—both in New York 
To manufactur and deal in tire 

Near Best Garter & Suspender ( April 15, 1920 (New York), 
$20,000 M. Sternfield, W Brill, I. M. Glickman—all of 57 East Third 
street, New York City 

Wonderseal, In April 3, 1920 New York), $500 I H, Crough, 
1 Columbus ave i iH W Ire 1210 Clay avenue, both f New 
York City; S. R. Fleisher, 817 Avenue N, Brooklyn—both in New York 
lo manufactur 1 chemical compound for making tires puncture proof. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 

Walter J. Bitterlich, plant engineer for the Hood Rubber Co., 
Watertown, Massachusetts, for the last fourteen years, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at the new plant of The Seamless Rub 
ber Co., New Haven, Connecticut. 

O. G. Hellner, formerly special Iowa representative of The 
McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Palestine, Ohio, 
has been placed in charge of the Iowa territory of the Globe 
Rubber Tire Manufacturing Co., New York City 

E. B. Thompson, former special representative of the Michelin 
Tire Co., Milltown, New Jersey, has been placed in charge of 
the central Illinois territory of the Globe Rubber Tire Manu- 
facturing Co., New York City. 

D. J. T. Kennedy, formerly advertising manager of The Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is now assistant secretary and 
director of advertising and sales for the new Latex Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

C. R. Collins and Lee Folger have been elected directors of 
the McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, North Carolina 

T. S. Lindsey, until recently eastern district manager of the 
branches of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, has 
been appointed a special representative of the sales department. 

Gladding Price, for the last two years in charge of factory 
compounding for the Davol Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode 
Island, has been appointed assistant to A. A. Somerville, manager 
of the rubber department of R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 50 East 42d 
street, New York City, and began his new duties May 1. Mr. 
Price was formerly with The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and with the United States Rubber Co. 

Charles C. Phelps has become associated with the Uehling 
Instrument Co., 71 Broadway, New York City, combustion en- 
gineers and manufacturers of fuel economy apparatus. He is 
devoting most of his time to research work in connection with 
the efficient combustion of fuel oil in boiler furnaces. He is a 
graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology and an associate 
member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

E, A. Oldershaw has been appointed manager of sales, in 
charke of the waterproofing department of the Mitchell-Rand 
Manufacturing Co., New York City, manufacturer of electrical 
insulating materials. Mr. Oldershaw has been engaged in the 
structural compound and waterproofing business for over fifteen 
years 

L. Brandenburger, formerly located in the Walker Bank Build- 
ing, has taken larger quarters at 59 West Broadway, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He has been recently appointed sales representative 
of The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, for the territory including Utah, the western part of Wyo- 
ming, and three-quarters of the state of Idaho. 

George B. Fink, Jr., has been appointed manager of the new 
rubber trades department of The Chas. R Sargent Co., Engi- 
neers Building, Cleveland, Ohio, handling a complete line of 
pigments, chemicals, oils and colors, and naval stores suitable 
for the rubber trade. 

C. E. Thompson, president, and M. L. Heminway. general 
manager of the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, will sail for Paris on June 5, on the Kroonland. to repre- 
sent the Association at the meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris on June 21. They will also study the 


conditions of the European automobile industry 
FE. B. Harral has suceeded H. C. Danaher as manager of the 
New Orleans office of G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. New York City 


Bertram G. Work, president of The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was one of the 1550 passengers who sailed for Europe on 
the Vauretania when she left New York City, April 24. 

Dr. Frederic Dannerth has recently accepted the position of 
chief chemist of the C. Kenyon Co., Brooklyn, New York, in 
charge of the chemical laboratory of the tire department at the 
Bay Ridge works. 

John A. Horner, former branch manager of The Fisk Rubber 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland, has been appointed manager of the 
Baltimore district with headquarters in that city. Mr. Horner 
has been connected with The Fisk Rub- 
ber Co. since August, 1911, when he 
entered its employ at the Baltimore 
branch. In January, 1913, he was ap- 
pointed salesman out of this branch 
and in June, 1915, was made manager 
of the Richmond, Virginia, branch. 
On January 1, 1918, Mr. Horner re- 
ported for active duty with the United 
States Navy, serving until January 30, 
1919. He immediately reentered the 
employ of the Fisk company as man- 

1. A. Horner. ager of its Fort Wayne, Indiana, 

, branch. On November 1, 1919, he re- 
turned to Baltimore as branch manager, where he has remained 
until the present time. Mr. Horner succeeds E. J. McLaughlin, 
who has been granted a leave of absence because of il] health. 

C. A. Warren, formerly manager of the Fisk company’s branch 
at Roanoke, Virginia, succeeds Mr. Horner as Baltimore branch 





manager. 

Alfred Whiteway and Leonard Brown, both directors of Chas. 
Macintosh & Co., Limited, Manchester, England, were in the 
United States last month and visited rubber factories in the 
East and the Akron district. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. 

The American Society for Testing Materials will hold its 
twenty-third annual meeting at Asbury Park, New Jersey, on 
June 22-25, 1920. The reports of interest to the rubber trade 
will be made on Thursday afternoon, June 24, when E. A. Bar- 
rier, chairman of Committee D11, will report on rubber products, 
J. M. Bierer will describe a test of special steam hose, and G. 
B. Haven, chairman of Committee D13, will report on textile 


materials. 





THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
NEW YORK NOTES. 

5 - Lee Rupper & Tire Corporation, New York City and 

Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, at the annual meeting elected 
the following directors: H. C. Coleman, J. Carl DeLaCour, 
John M. Dettra, James A. Fayne, Stephen B. Fleming, Albert 
\. Garthwaite, Walter R. Herrick, Horace C. Jones, Samuel H. 
Miller, John j. Watson, Jr., and Joseph Wayne, Jr. At the or- 
ganization meeting the following officers were elected: John J. 
Watson, Jr., president and chairman of the board; Albert A. 
Garthwaite, vice-president and treasurer; Henry Hopkins, Jr., 
secretary; W. B. Dunlap, assistant treasurer; and John M. 
Dettra, assistant secretary. 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.,. New York City, recently ratified 
an increase in the capital stock from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, 
par value $50 per share, to provide for future requirements of 
the business, but it is not planned to issue any of this newly 
authorized stock at the present time. 

The Tropical Rubber Co., 365 Broadway, New York City, is 
a Delaware corporation organized November 6, 1917, with a 
capitalization of $400,000, for the purpose of manufacturing and 
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selling automobile tires and tubes and similar articles. Since 
that time the certificate of incorporation has been amended and 
the capitalization increased to 100,000 shares, par value $10 per 
share, and 100,000 shares, no par value. The officers are: 
George V. S. Williams, president; Henry W. Van Alen, treas- 
urer; and F. C. Woods, secretary. 

R. H. Hale & Co., 1947 Broadway, New York City, has been 
organized by R. H. Hale, formerly in charge of the New York 
City store of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., to do a general 
business dealing in pneumatic tires of all leading makes. 


William H. Stiles & Co., New York City, crude rubber brok- 
ers, have removed to No. 1 Liberty street, Rooms 1807-1809. 


The Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., New Haven, Connecticut, has 
established its New York factory branch at 1656 Broadway, cor- 
ner of 5lst street, New York City. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, a West Vir- 
ginia corporation, has appointed E. P. Jones its New York 
representative, with headquarters at 1871 Broadway, the New 
York City office. 

A vacancy on the board of directors of the United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York City, having been caused by the decease of 
Theodore N. Vail, at the annual meeting of stockholders on April 
20, 1920, George R. Deshler, of New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
was elected the twenty-fourth member. The personnel of the 
operating council was also elected, as follows: Charles B. Seger, 
chairman; Homer E. Sawyer, Elisha S. Williams, J. Newton 
Gunn, Ernest Hopkinson, and W. G. Parsons. The other officers 
elected are the same as given in THE INDIA RuBBeR Wor-p, May], 


1920. 


The Executive Committee of the Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, New York City, at its recent meeting 
in Atlantic City, after a canvass of its members, adopted reso- 
lutions opposing the introduction of the metric system into 
American industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 

The Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, Pennsylvania, is 
building a small addition to its factory. 

The Fawcus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has pur- 
chased an interest in The Schaffer Engineering & Equipment 
Co., of which the new officers are: A. F. Cooke, president and 
general manager; J. C. Schaffer and Eliot A. Kebler, vice-presi- 
dents; A. A. Alles, Jr., treasurer; and Waller Crow, secretary. 


CONNECTICUT NOTES. 

The Goodyear Rubber Company, Middletown, Connecticut, 
will build a three-story plant, 50 by 216 feet, to cost about $144,- 
000. 

The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Beacon Falls, Connecti- 
cut, has recently let a contract for the building of fifty-four new 
houses for employes, located on what is known as the “hill.” 
These will be sold on easy terms and are a part of the general 
plan of the town which the company hopes to make one of the 
most beautiful in the Naugatuck valley. Forty houses were 
built four years ago by the company in this same locality and 
were promptly. bought by employes. 


The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Connecticut, has 
recently authorized an issue of $1,500,000 preferred stock, of 
which $1,200,000 has been sold. The common stock of this 
company has stood at $1,200,000 for a number of years. , 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY. 





T= SEAMLESS RuBBER CoMPANY, INC., will soon move from 

the quarters it has occupied for over forty years into the 
new $3,000,000 factory it has built on the New Haven water- 
front. The business was started in the early seventies of the 
last century by Charles E. Longden, a young man who had a 
japanning shop in Naugatuck, Connecticut. An Englishman 
named Collins interested him in rubber, and the two, finding 
water power on Longden’s farm, began making seamless nipples, 
sewing machine rings and hollow rubber balls. Having formed a 
partnership with George Hine, the firm of Hine & Longden 
started a factory in the town of Naugatuck in 1875 and moved to 
New Haven two years later, when The Seamless Rubber Com- 
pany was incorporated with $50,000 capital. 

About the time that the United States Rubber Company was 
being formed, Joseph Banigan became interested in the Seam- 
less company and became president in 1893. Three years later 
the control passed to George A. Alden and George M. Allerton, 
the former continuing as president till his death in 1904. Mr. 
Longden remained as superintendent till 1901. In 1917 the 
company came into the hands of the present management, and 
the officers are: F. O. Williams, president; F. W. Dodge, vice- 
president; W. C. Hutton, treasurer; H. W. Gordon, secretary, 
and J. W. Patterson, superintendent. 

The present plant at Congress avenue and Daggett street, re- 
peatedly enlarged with the company’s progress, will be sold. 
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The new plant is on the waterfront, with the New Haven harbor 
on one side and the New Haven railroad on the other, thereby 
securing direct shipment by both water and rail. The plant 
consists of three five-story buildings connected by one-story 
buildings, covering an area of 240 by 300 feet; thus providing 
seventeen floors above ground, 14,400 square feet to each floor, 
without counting basements and sub-basements. A_ separate 
power plant furnishes steam for vulcanizing as well as power, 
heat and light. The buildings are of concrete, steel and glass; 
they are fireproof, light and airy. Every piece of machinery and 
equipment is new and made to order and every modern method 
known to the rubber industry will be used. The comfort and 
welfare of the employes, who will number 1,500 in the new 
plants, have been fully considered as a roof-garden enclosed in 
glass, will contain a dining room, a dance hall and an auditorium. 

The specialty of the Seamless company from the beginning had 
been medical rubber goods, and the new factory will manufac- 
ture soft and hard rubber druggists’ sundries, medical and 
surgical goods, household goods, medicated plasters, hard rub- 
ber combs, syringes and specialties; tennis, hand, and squash 
balls, football bladders and other sporting goods; rubber toys, 
balloons and novelties; tubings for all purposes; hard and soft 
rubber goods for the manufacturing and assembling trades; 
gloves for acid, tanners, surgical, electricians’ and general fac- 
tory work; acid aprons, etc. The factory is the largest in the 
world for this class of goods and should be in operation July 1. 

The Seamless Rubber Co. does a yearly business approaching 
$2,000,000, and makes goods for the United Drug Co., the Liggett 
stores, and other drug stores throughout the country 


CANADIAN NOTES. 
mn April 29, 1920, the directors of Ames Holden McCready 
Limited, Montreal, Quebec, authorized the incorporation of the 
Ames Holden McCready Rubber Boot Co., Limited, capitalized 
at $3,000,000. Light, smart fitting rubbers and rubber-soled can- 
vas shoes will be made at the Mount Royal plant, adjoining the 
Ames Holden leather footwear plant, and the new factory will 
feature rubber boots for fishermen, farmers, sportsmen, and 


miners, as well as overshoes and heavy work rubbers known 
as lumbermen’s. The Mount Royal plant is increasing its daily 

tput to supplement next fall's lines 

The Regal Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
as purchased an industrial and factory site in that city and is 
remodeding the building to meet its requirements. It is also 
purchasing machinery and equipments, the larger contracts for 
which have already been placed. The company is capitalized at 
$750,000, half of which is preferred and half common. Robert 
W. Hogg is secretary and treasurer 

The Tiger Tire & Rubber Company, Limited, 1105 Temple 
Building, Toronto, Ontario, has purchased the plant and equip- 
ment of the Belleville Rubber Co. at Belleville, Ontario, and 
idded enough more equipment to enable it to manufacture 1,000 
It expects to begin manutacturing at once. 


tires and tubes daily. 
J. Graham, president, and Colonel L. W. 


The officers are R. 
Marsh, vice-president The directors include, besides, Frank 
D. Law and W. A. Seward, general manager and consulting 
engineer, respectively, of the Oak Tire Co., Toronto. H. H. 
Hastings is manager. The company is capitalized at $2,000,000, 
of which $750,000 is eight per cent preferred stock and $1,250,- 


000 common. 


Tl Canadian General Electric Co., Limited, Toronto, On- 


ine 
tario, is making extensive additions to its plant at Peterboro, 


Ontario. including one to the rubber department building, 60 by 


100 feet 


Scheuer, Normandin & Co., 18 St. Helen street, Montreal, 


for the 


sporting footwear of 


Quebec, are Canadian distributers f he 


the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, uae 


The second annual convention of The National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association of Canada and Shoe, Leather and Allied Trades 
Fair will be held in Montreal, Quebec, July 13-15, 1920. The 
following are in charge: P. A. Doig, general management; 
Frank Knowlton, space allotment committee; H. Gibbins, billet- 
ing; R. W. Ashcroft, publicity; and George G. Gales, entertain- 
ment 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
NEWARK NOTES. 

T= B. F. Gooprich Ruspper Co. has leased the three-story 

and basement building at 13-15 Franklin street, Newark, 
New Jersey, for branch offices. The building is 53 by 100 feet 
and has 20,000 square feet of floor space. The first floor will 
be used as a show room. 


Charles Frankel, of Newark, has been appointed receiver for 
the Ideal Wheel & Tire Co., 148 Sussex avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey. The receiver will continue the business and effect a 
reorganization. Application for a receiver was made by Marcus 
Robbins, holder of fifty shares of stock. Testimony showed that 
the company lost $12,000 in six months in the conduct of the 
business. The company’s assets exceed its liabilities by a goodly 
margin. 

The hearing on the rule to show cause why an involuntary 
bankruptcy petition should not be granted in the case of the 
Indian Tire & Rubber Co., New Brunswick, which was sched- 
uled to be held in the United States District Court at Newark, 
New Jersey, on May 18, has been postponed indefinitely. In 
the Chancery Court proceedings in the same case a rule to show 
cause why an offer of $40,000 from Otto C. Meyer, of Newark, 
for all the property and assets of the company should not be 
accepted, is returnable shortly before Vice-Chancellor Foster at 
Newark 

TRENTON NOTES. 

[he United Tire Stores Co. of Trenton, has_ been 
incorporated under the laws of the state of New Jersey with 
a capital of $500,000. The company will operate a number of 
chain stores for the sale of tires and automobile accessories, 
and will take over the Fineburg Auto Tire Agency and the 
United Tire Co., both of Trenton, and the stores of the United 
Tire Co. in New Brunswick, New Jersey; Buffalo, New York; 
and Scranton, Allentown and Pottsville, Pennsylvania. The in- 
corporators are Isaac Fineburg, Herman Fineburg, Samuel Fine- 
burg and Albert F. Jemison. The principal office of the com- 
pany is at 10 and 12 East Hanover street, Trenton, with Herman 
Fineburg in charge. 

Earl R. Moore, aged 25 years, cashier of the Acme Rubber 
Co., Trenton, died recently after a long illness. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son. The interment was in Riegels- 
ville, Pennsylvania 

[The Ajax Rubber Co. has purchased the entire plant and 
premises of the McFarland Foundry & Machine Co., situated at 
Mead street and Breunig avenue, East Trenton, directly opposite 
the Ajax works. The property consists of several factory build- 
ings and 55,000 square feet of land. The rubber company re- 
cently erected a large addition on one side of Breunig avenue 
and the present purchase will place it among the largest rubber 
concerns in this section. 

The Trenton rubber companies responded liberally to the drive 
conducted by the Trenton Welfare Association. General C. 
Edward Murray, of the Empire Rubber & Tire Corporation, 
W. J. B. Stokes, of the Thermoid Rubber Co., and George R. 
Cook, of the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co., each gave $1,000; 
the Bergougnan Rubber Corporation and the Home Rubber Co. 
gave $500 each; the Essex Rubber Co. and Whitehead Brothers 
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Rubber Co. gave $250 each; the Acme, Hamilton, Luzerne and 
United & Globe companies gave $200 each, while the Sanhican 
Rubber Co. and the Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co. contributed 
$100 each. 


The Pocono Rubber Cloth Co., which recently purchased the 
plant of the Howard Demountable Rim Co., along the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Trenton, is having erected one 
of the largest tile signs in the country. The Bergougnan Tire & 
Rubber Co., situated near the Pocono works, is also having a 
similar sign erected. 

The Bergougnan Rubber Corporation, Trenton, has com- 
menced work on an additional factory unit and a large ware- 
house for storing raw materials and finished products. Improve- 
ments will also be made in the interior arrangement of the 
present model plant to facilitate economy in manufacture. 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, announces that its capital 
stock will be increased from $1,650,000 to $5,000,000 so that the 
company may increase its plant and expand its business. The 
company is now building a $500,000 addition to the works on 
Whitehead’s road, to be completed by early fall. It is one unit 
of what will eventually be an entirely new factory for the con- 
cern in which brake linings and other products will be manu- 
factured. W. J. B. Stokes, J. Oliver Stokes, Robert J. Stokes 
and Fred Wilson are the owners of the Thermoid company. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES. 

The Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. of Hoboken, New Jersey. 
which was amalgamated with the General Electric Co. last year, 
has bought land adjoining its plant, which will more than double 
its floor space. Business has more than doubled. 

Hermann Weber, scrap rubber dealer, representing J. Schnur- 
mann, Tottenham, England, has combined his offices, formerly 
at 30 Church street, New York City, with his warehouse at 
Newark and Jackson streets, Hoboken, New Jersey, where all 
correspondence should be addressed in future. 

The Reliance Tire & Rubber Co., Keyport, New Jersey, has 
appointed A. H. McIntyre sales manager. 

The Ajax Rubber Company, Trenton, has just begun the con- 
struction of a four-story brick addition to the plant to cost 
$60,000. It is at North Olden and Breunig avenues, and will be 
60 by 100 feet. The ground floor will be used for offices and the 
upper floors as a welfare department for the employes. There 
will be an assembly room for the men and also a cafeteria. Part 
of the structure will also be used as a store-room for finished 
goods awaiting shipment. The firm now employs 1,000 hands 
and will have employment for many more when the plant is 
finished. 

The pensioned employes of the United States Rubber Co. held 
a reunion recently as guests of the company in the recreation 
hall of the New Jersey factory at New Brunswick. The chief 
features of the occasion were a tour of the plant, a musical pro- 
gram and a supper. Addresses were made by Seymour Hada- 
way and A. T. Hopkins, of the Central Service Department of the 
company. 

THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 

By Our Regular Correspondent. 

"geen AL conpiTions in Rhode Island rubber manufacturing 

circles have remained practically unchanged during the last 
few weeks, all the concerns having good orders ahead and ca- 
pacity operations being reported. The easing up of the trans- 
portation situation has caused the manufacturers less worry 
during the past month about their supplies of fuel and raw 
materials 

Wages of the operatives in the rubber. factories of the state 
continue to be a serious problem with the management of the 
various plants, and not withstanding the fact that the present 


schedules are more than double the scale ever paid previously, 
the tendency is still upward with apparently “no limit but the 
sky” in the estimation of the employes. How much longer this 
is going to keep the manufacturers on nettles and the workmen 
unsettled, it is difficult to foretell. 

Early in May new schedules went into effect at several of the 
subsidiary plants of the United States Rubber Co., including the 
National India Rubber Co. at Bristol, with its 4,500 employes, 
and the Alice Mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co. at Woon- 
socket and the Millville Mill of the same concern, at Millville, 
having 1,600 and 600 employes, respectively. In this adjustment 
particular consideration was given to the earnings of employes 
whose wages were lower than the average, it was stated. This 
increase, which is the second that has been granted by the cor- 
poration in the past six months, adds a considerable amount to 
the yearly payroll. 

Following immediately upon the announcement of this in- 
crease in wages came an announcement that the employes of the 
National plant at Bristol and the two plants of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Co. will receive a week’s vacation without loss of pay 
this summer. This action, it was stated, was taken as a part 
of a plan to give, if possible, all employes continuous employment 
during the entire year. In the past the plants have closed down 
about two weeks every summer and the employes have received 
no pay during such periods of idleness. According to the pres- 
ent plans the plants referred to will close July 31 and reopen 
August 9. Pay for the week’s vacation will be given to the work- 
ers in the first pay envelope received in August after the vaca- 
tion period. 

One of the outgrowths of the automobile industry is the de- 
mand for textile productions for use in the manufacture of tire 
fabrics. The rapid growth of this branch of the textile industry 
of this State is plainly indicated by the great expansion that is 
constantly being made by the corporations engaged in this line 
of production. Not only are large additions being erected to 
the cotton manufacturing plants in all sections of Rhode Island, 
but substantial increases are being made to the capitalization of 
the concerns. One of the most noticeable of these is the Jenckes 
Spinning Co. of Pawtucket, which is not only expanding its 
plant to several times its capacity of a few years ago, but has 
increased its capitalization from $3,000,000 to $20,000,000. This 
increase makes the Jenckes Spinning Co. the largest capitalized 
corporation in Rhode Island engaged in any line of industry. 
The corporation has now issued common stock to the amount 
of $2,000,000 and preferred stock to the amount of $4,500,000, 
leaving a balance of $13,500,000 for later issuance. 

Notwithstanding the great expansions that are being made 
by the textile concerns engaged in fabric production for tire 
purposes, the production is said to be far from adequate to meet 
the increasing demands. The shortage in the supply of long 
staple cotton and the lack of spinning capacity is direcily re- 
sponsible for the present price of tire fabrics. The cotton mills 
have not been able to keep pace with the tire industry, due to 
the lack of loom manufacturing during the war and to the un- 
settled conditions of labor in the cotton centers. Not only were 
there no looms built during the war but the manufacture of a 
single loom requires at least a year. The first of these manu- 
factured since the armistice have just come into production and 
these new ones are relieving those looms worn out by the con- 
stant strain of the past fifteen months, which were the heaviest in 
history. It will be months before the spinning capacity of the 
mills will be equal to the demand for tire fabrics. 

The premises of the Mount Hope Spinning Co., at Warren, 
Rhode Island, have been the scene of great activity during the 
last month or six weeks, because of the extensive alterations and 
additions, as well as other improvements to the plant that are 
now under way. Although a new mill was finished last summer 
and another is now approaching completion, the company is 
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planning another addition to be constructed immediately. This 


j 


latest addition to the last summer in the 


in length and 40 feet 


new structure erect 


rear of the original plant will be 70 feet 
will connect the mill now being 


the old plant 


wide, two stories high and new 


completed with last summer's annex to 


Island, is 
12 of 
been so changed. There 
with the 


The National Rhode 


shifting its 


Rubber Co., at Bristol, 


India 


power plant from coal to oil burning, 


large steam boilers having 


} 
’ 


are, however, five more of the boilers to be connected 


before the whole of the boiler department of the 


This 


ty of establishing a branch 


oil supply tank 
burning oil 


practicabill 


company's plant is fitted for for fuel purposes 


company is considering the 


of its factory at Newport, and a building on Thames street 
which would be available for the purpose was inspected recently 
by Mr. Pollock of the National Lo 

Several changes have recently occurred among the department 


India Rubber Cé., Bristol, Rhode Island, 


National 


Caldwell, foreman ot 


heads at the 
Charles R the printing department, has re- 


cently resigned and been succeeded by Samuel Simpson. 


Harlowe S. Waite has been elected a vice-president and di- 
rector of the Revere Rubber ( Providence, in recognition of 
his many years of faithful and efficient service as factory man- 
ager 

The Davol Rubber Co.’s business continues to increase in 
volume and already the plant has been expanded until all the 
space available at the present site in Providence has been occu- 
pied. The company has recently secured the Simmons building 


and is to occupy this entire structure as soon as It Is vacated and 


made to meet the company’s requirements 


alterations can be 
The Alice Mill Employes’ 
of the Woonsocket 


recent ball given by 


Association has turned over to the 
Hospital $154.53, the net proceeds 
the benefit of the 


trustees 
of the that association fot 


hospital 


DAVOL SALES AND ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


R \YMOND J. Frigs, sales and advertising manager and a mem- 


ber of the executive council of the Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island, was born in Trenton, New Jersey, 
in 1876 \fter attending the 


schools and graduating 
high school in New Ro- 
chelle, New York, in 1894, he 
entered the employment of the 
Kearney & Foot Co., file manu- 
stock clerk. 


superintendent 


grammat 


from the 


Later 
of the 
maker of 


facturers, as 


he became 


Foot Manufacturing Co., 





polishing supplies, and then or- 

ganized the New York Buff Co. 

It was in 1905 that Mr. Fries 

irst became connected with the 

rubber industry as stock clerk in 

the New York City store of The 

B. F. Goodrich Co., later being 

promoted to sundries salesman in 

RAYMOND J. Fries New York In 1907, upon the 

death of H. L. Doherty he went 

to the Davol Rubber Co. as salesman, and later managed the 

New York City office of the company until 1917, when he moved 

to Providence as advertising manager, and was made sales 
and advertising manager in 1919 

Mr. Fries designed and planned the now well-known line 

of “Superservice” goods of the Davol company, and made the 

first use in the sundries trade of the folding or knock-down 


package for flat goods, now almost universally used. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
BOSTON NOTES. 

[= ADJUSTERS from all over New England, representing The 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., met at the Copley Square Hotel, 
Boston, recently and discussed methods of standardizing tire ad- 
Frank G. 
service presided, and devoted much of the morning to instruc- 
Fred T. In the af- 
ternoon the convention adjourned to the Exeter Theatre, where 
“Striking amusing cartoon 
motion picture recently released by the Goodrich company in the 


justments Harrison, Jr., district manager of sales 


tion. Moore, district manager, also spoke. 


the delegates viewed Tires,” an 


interest of tire conservation. 

The week of May 17 was observed as “ship by truck” week all 
over the country. With bands playing and motors chugging, a 
caravan of nearly fifty motor trucks, including army and navy 
contingents, made a three-days’ run from Boston which covered 
about 170 miles. The object, was to bring to the attention of 
business men the value of shipping goods by motor truck, par- 
ticularly in these days when our transportation systems are so 
badly tied up. The route included Cambridge, Somerville, Chel- 
sea, Revere, Lynn, Salem, Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, Worces- 
ter and back to Boston. The caravan attracted much attention 
along the route, especially in the cities visited, where stops were 
made for addresses of welcome by city officials and talks on the 
value of motor trucks by some of those on the tour. H. H. 
Davis, of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was in «charge of 
the tour. 


During the recent freight embargo due to striking railroad op- 
eratives, the United States Tire Co. and several other rubber 
firms sent trucks over the road to their factories for tires in 
order to supply the demands of the Massachusetts territory. 


Robert C. Freeman, for several years manager of truck tire 
sales in the New England district for The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., now heads his own concern, the Goodrich Tire Service 
Co., 66 Broadway, Boston, which is a distributing agency for 
Goodrich solid and pneumatic truck tires and Diamond pneumatic 
tires. He has associated with him Nathaniel A. Finkelstein, also 
an experienced truck tire man, having successfully distributed 
Goodrich tires in Boston under the firm name of the Commer- 
cial Tire Service Co., at 118 Dover street. 


V. J. Mulherin, 825 Boylston street, 
distributor for Howe tires and tubes. 


3oston, is New England 


Guy D. Niles, formerly Boston representative for the Portage 
Rubber Co. and the Gillette Tire Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Boston branch of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
Field, vice-president and general manager of the 
latter company. When Mr. Field was vice-president and sales 
manager of the Hartford Rubber Works Co., ten years ago, Mr. 
Niles was beginning his career as a tire salesman for that com- 
\. H. Robinson succeeds Mr. Niles as manager of the 


by Harry E. 


pany. 
Gillette branch. 
A. H. McIntyre has resigned as Boston manager of the Ful- 


ton Truck Co. to become sales manager of the Reliance Tire & 
Rubber Co., Keyport, New Jersey. Mr. McIntyre is secretary 
of the Bay State Automobile Association and one of the best 
known automobile men in New England. This is the second 
time within a few months that a rubber company has selected 
the secretary of this association for a responsible position, his 
predecessor, W. O. Durrell, having joined the Goodyear forces at 
\kron a short time ago. 


Ellsworth E. Leach, manager of mechanical sales of The B. 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Boston, on May 1, rounded out twenty 
years of loyal and faithful service and the sales force and de- 
partment managers of the company remembered the anniversary 
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ty giving a dinner in his honor and presenting him with twenty 
Mr. Leach 
has a very wide acquaintance in the trade among buyers of rub- 
ber goods and he has played an important part in guiding the 


$20-gold-pieces, one piece for each year of service. 


destixies of the Goodrich company in this part of the United 
States. 
The R. W. Harris Tire & Rubber Co., 737 Boylston street, 


Boston, is agent for Oldfield cord tires in this territory. 

V. J. Mulherin, of the Howe Rubber Co., 825 Boylston street, 
Boston, is in charge of the New England distribution of Howe 
tires and tubes. 

MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, has re- 
ceived from the United States Government a distinguished 
service citation and certificate of merit for its services during the 
war. In congratulating the employes on the important part 
played by them in this matter the management emphasizes the 
importance of continuing the same initiative, energy and indus- 
trial productivity in times of peace. 

The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, is estab- 
lishing a self-service cafeteria with a seating capacity of 250 
for its employes. A good variety of wholesome food, drinks, 
smokes and ice cream will be sold without profit. 

With eyes open to the gravity of the food situation, the officials 
of the Monatiquot Rubber Works Co., South Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, have this year placed at the disposal of their employes 
a good-sized tract of the company’s land for gardening pur- 
As much interest is being shown in “peace” gardens as 
in “war” gardens when America first entered the 

The spirit of rivalry is being encouraged and it 
will be maintained 


poses. 
was evinced 
great conflict. 
is expected that the 
through the harvest season. 


present enthusiasm 

The second “get-together dinner” of the employes of the Tyer 
Rubber Co. was held at the November Club House, Andover, 
Massachusetts, on the evening of April 20. The seventy-five em- 
ployes present were all of the delegates and alternates of the 
Tyrian Service Committee, the representative committee of the 
employes; all of the foremen, and the committee members of the 
management. During the dinner a musical program of songs and 
orchestral selections was rendered by the Tyrian Mixed Quar- 
tette, by soloists from among the membership, and by the Tyer 
Rubber Company orchestra. Following the dinner, informal 
remarks were made by several members of the committee, and 
Mr. Jones, the treasurer and general manager, paid a tribute to 
Mr. Carlton, the late purchasing agent of the company. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN AKRON. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
AKRON NOTES. 
bee POPULATION of Akron, the rubber center of the world, 
has been announced as 208,435 persons, as compared 
with a population of 69,000 persons ten years ago. This is 
an increase of 208.1 per cent. 

The history of the growth of the city of Akron into the 
“larger city” class is the history of the rubber industry. For 
although the city had three sound and growing industries 
when the automobile industry opened a new field for the 
rubber products then made in a small way in the city, it was 
the tire industry which made possible the expansion of the 
industry which in turn made the city what it is today. 

The city grew, however, because it had industrial leaders 
who were ready to take advantage of the situation. As was 
pointed out in THe INpIA RuBBER Wortp several months ago, 
Akron has few natural advantages which should make it the 
center of the rubber world. 

When Dr. B. F. Goodrich came to Akron in 1869, after hav- 
ing failed to organize the rubber industry in the East, the 


Akron 
sufficient 


business men of were ready to take a chance and 
backed him with a 40 by 100-foot 
shop, in which he began the manufacture of rubber goods. 
Although the succeeding years were hard ones, the men 
who backed him did not lose faith, and when the bicycle wave 
swept over the country these same and other men were ready 
to furnish 


capital to erect 


to advance a greater capital to make it possible 
tires for the bicycles. 

When the bicycle tire demand had been met by 
industry and no further fields seemed available, came the 


the rubber 


invention of the automobile and the necessity for rubber tires 
of larger sizes, and again the business men of the city backed 
the increased plants and the rubber industry of the city set 
the pace in the manufacturing of automobile tires. In every 
instance it men having faith in their own 
judgment of the future and being ready to back their judgment 


was a case of 
with their money. 

At the present 
plants in Akron is placed at $227,119,275 by the Chamber of 
Commerce in official publications, the number of men and 
women employed in the industry at approximately 75,000, 
manufacturing $427,796,317 worth of goods a year and having 
a pay-roll of $101,178,591 a year. 

In the history of the development of the city the names 
of Goodrich, Seiberling, Firestone, Work and Gammeter 
stand out. The rubber industry is so young that the men 
who were instrumental in founding the business are still at 
the helm at the period of its larger expansion. 

The future of Akron appears as bright as it did five and 
ten years ago. Men familiar with its history and prospects 
do not hesitate to place the ultimate population at 500,000 
with the same confidence with which they placed it at 200,- 
000 by 1920 two and three years ago. 

The war brought to Akron the beginning of what is con- 
sidered by rubber men as the next great industry—dirigibles 
and airplanes. 

The manner in which Akron men have taken to the new 
which they grasped 


time ‘the capitalization of the 22 rubber 


industry is similar to the manner in 
former opportunities, and if the industry develops as antici- 
pated it will be found in ten years that Akron will be one 
of the centers of aviation. 

A flying club having approximately two hundred members 
has been organized in the city and efforts will be made to 
increase this membership. The club is being fostered by the 
large manufacturers, and a local company has given enough 
land for a hangar near the city. 

John Gammeter, one of Akron’s pioneer bird men and head 
of the experimental department of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
is one of the leaders in the new club. Mr. 
recently elected president of the flying clubs of the state of 


Gammeter was 


Ohio at a convention held at Columbus. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. has taken out a building permit 
for a factory building to cost approximately $400,000. The 
company now has more than $1,000,000 worth of building 
under way. 

C. D. Studebaker has been appointed district sales manager 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. for the Akron territory, which 
includes Cleveland, Youngstown, Erie and Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Studebaker started with the company as a New York sales- 
man. 

Only six persons wear the Goodrich 25-year service pins. 
Of the 157 pioneers, 126 wear the 10-year service pin and 
26 the 15-year service pin. 

The Miller Tire & 
\mericanization classes until the middle of June. Mrs. Louise 
F. Copp has been appointed plant director of the work in 
this department and five employes of the company recently 
received certificates showing that they had completed 75 or 


Rubber Co., Akron, will continue its 
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more hours of class work during the last term. Two di- 


plomas have also been awarded to employes. 


Edward S. Schlegel, of Youngstown, formerly with the 
Ohio Industrial Commission, has been named safety manager 


of The Miller Rubber ( 0., \kron 


Theodore E. Smith, publisher of “The India Rubber Re- 
view has been elected president of the Rotary Club for 


the ensuing year 


Major A. G. Stevens, formerly in the highway transportation 
service of the Council of National Defense, has been made head 
yf the highway transport division of the Goodrich Travel and 
Transport Bureau, Akron, Ohio, of which 
Raymond Beck is chief 

Before entering government service 
Major Stevens was engaged in railroad 
tariff compilation and, therefore, he was 
placed in varge of the section of the 
inance division of the War Department 
which issued railroad freight charges 
\fter the war he was assigned to the 
Council of National Defense to make a 
omprehensive survey of highway trans- 


portation throughout the country. He 





compiled data showing the comparison 
Mator A. G. Stevens, between railway, waterway, and highway 
rates, and obtained reports relating to 

motor express levelopment and operating costs. 
In his present work Major Stevens will correlate all available 


f engi- 


information on highway transportation, make analyses « 
neering features of motor trucking, and issue bulletins containing 
a digest of all matters of interest 

In order to supply fabric for local rubber mills approxi- 
mately 500 trucks were hired in the East by Akron rubber 
factories to bring it over the road from eastern mills. One 
men, brought in 40 cars of fabric. 


train, guarded by armee 
Che trucks made the trip at the rate of 100 miles a day and 
were paid at the rate of $1 a mile 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has announced that the 
factory will work only five days a week because it is im 
possible to make shipments, due to the railroad situation 
created by the switchmen’s strike 

[The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has made an arrange 
ment with the federal postal authorities whereby the Govern- 
ment vill move the East Akron post office into a building to 
be constructed at a cost of $250,000 by the Goodyear com- 
pany The building will have 7,000 feet of floor space. 

The Goodyear engineering department will soon move into 
a new five-story building which is now being completed. 

Fred Fuller issistant manager ol! the labor department of 
[The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was given a desk chair 
Dy Goodyear “silents” before he started to Los Angeles to 
work in the Goodyear plant there Che division heads of the 


labor department presented him with a loving cup at a din- 


ner tendered him at the City Club recently 

During the third week of May a “ship by truck” tour was 
conducted by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. to the smaller 
cities and towns near Akron. It was part of the national 
movement to further the “Ship by Truck Movement.” 

Although no definite figures are available, safety managers 
of the various rubber factories here state that accidents were 
reduced at least 50 per cent during the safety campaign con- 
ducted by Akron industries during the week of May 2-9. All 


the large factories conducted separate campaigns in their 


The fact that rubber overshoes and rubbers cannot at 


present be purchased in Akron retail shoe stores, when they 





are located in the rubber goods center of the world, is con- 
sidered as a huge joke. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, held March 15, 1920, the following six direc- 
tors were elected for a term of three years: D. M. Goodrich, 
New York City; H. Hough, Akron; C. B. Raymond, Akron; 
H. E. Raymond, New York City; E. C. Shaw, Akron, and 
F. C. Van Cleef, Akron. 

The by-laws were also amended, changing the time of holding 
the annual meeting of the stockholders from. the second Wed- 
nesday of March to the third Wednesday of April, beginning in 
1921. 

At the organization meeting of the directors held immediately 
after the stockholders’ annual meeting on March 15, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for a term of one year: B. G. Work, 
president and chairman of board of directors; H. E. Raymond, 
vice-chairman of board of directors; vice-presidents—C. B. Ray- 
mond, W. A. Means, H. K. Raymond, W. O. Rutherford, A. B. 
Jones and W.°C. Geer; F. C. Van Cleef, secretary; L. D. Brown, 
treasurer and assistant secretary; H. Hough, comptroller; H. C. 
Miller, director, tire sales; C. E. Cook, director, mechanical 
sales; W. C. Arthur, assistant secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, 
assistant treasurer, and L. L. Smith, assistant treasurer. 

MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 

W. R. McCarty, who recently assumed the duties of sales 
manager for The Standard Tire Co., Willoughby, Ohio, 
maker of “Tiger-Foot” cord tires, has been connected with 
several of the large tire companies. 
For a number of years he served as 
branch manager for such well-known 
organizations as the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., The Rubber Products Co. 
and The Portage Rubber Co. His ac- 
tivities have always been confined to 
sales, and he is widely known in the 
trade as an organizer and executive. 

Sales of the Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio, amounted to $1,067,000 
during the first three months of 1920. 

W. R. McCarty. The Mason fabric mill was scheduled 

to begin operations on May 15. 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, is making 
extensive plans for housing the increased number of em- 
ployes due to the extension of the tire plant and the starting 
of the cotton fabric mills. One of the plans calls for a group 
of three units facing a court which will have a fountain, 
flower beds, trees and shrubbery. There will be twenty-three 
five-room suites of the duplex type, each being planned to 
accommodate six or eight girls or a family of four or five. 
\ community hall will give opportunity for social events. 
[he construction is brick, tile and stucco, and the buildings 
will be heated from a central plant. 

The Barr Rubber Products Co., Lorain, Ohio, has recently 
completed its new factory for the manufacture of toy balloons, 
bathing caps, ete, and have it fully equipped for production 
June 1. Nelt Barr, formerly of Ashland, Ohio, now of Lorain, 
is president and general manager. The other officers are: John 
Dorn, vice-president; W. H. Adams, secretary and treasurer. 

The Lima Rubber Co., Lima, Ohio, changed its name on April 
28, 1920, to the Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co. The officers are J. 
E. Grosjean, president; F. L. Maire, vice-president; F. E. Har- 
man, secretary; and Fred Cook, treasurer. The company manu- 
factures the “Gro-Cord” sole and heel, described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

B. E. Aaronson, special sales representative of the Mohawk 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for the last three years, has succeeded 
M. S. Lines as sales manager of The Gordon Tire & Rubber 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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On March 31, 1920, The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 
Ohio, absorbed The Mason Cotton Fabrics Co., this now being 
known as the textile division of the rubber company. The rub- 
ber company’s estimated sales for the quarter ended April 30 
are between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. 


The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: C. R. Grant, presi- 
dent; G. W. Stephens, first vice-president and general manager; 
P. H. Ober, second vice-president; J. E. LaDow, secretary; 
Charles Hoffman, treasurer; and Carl L. Willsey, assistant treas- 
The directors include all of the above and A. J. Reynolds 
in addition. 


urer 


The Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is building an addition to its factory, 55 by 246 feet, and a further 
extension is planned. The company recently increased its capi- 
tal stock to $1,500,000, of which $500,000 is preferred. 


The Universal Film Manufacturing Company, New York City, 
sent out invitations recently to those who might be interested in 
viewing a series of motion pictures visualizing the production 
of tires from the raw material to the finished product. The pic- 
tures were shown at the Broadway Theatre, 4lst street, under 
the joint auspices of the educational department of the film 
company and The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. The 
pictures were taken on the Goodyear plantation in Sumatra and 
in its factory in this country. 

John Miller, for the last seven years with The Faultless Rub- 
ber Co., Ashland, Ohio, has been appointed factory superin- 
tendent of The Barr Rubber Products Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


The Ashland Tire & Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, is erecting, 
back of its main factory building a structure 100 by 120 feet for 
miscellaneous storage, reclaiming plant, and cement room. 


Co., Columbus, Ohio, has re- 
to $1,275,000. 


The Lima Rubber Co., Lima, Ohio, has changed its name to 
The Lima Cord Sole Heel Co. The officers are: J. E. Gros- 
jean, president; F. L. Maire, vice-president ; F. E. Harman, secre- 
tary; and F. W. Cook, treasurer. The company manufactures 
a cord-fabric sole and heel described elsewhere in this issue, 


The Columbus Tire & Rubber 
cently increased its capital stock 


The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, has elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: H. B. McMaster, presi- 
dent; C. W. Keplinger, vice-president; and C. J. Keplinger, sec- 
retary and treasurer. B. E. Aaronson is sales manager and 
C. E. Jaynes is purchasing agent, while George A. Bockius is 
equipment engineer. 


The plant of The Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, which 
was totally destroyed by fire on March 15, is being rebuilt to 
include two units, 40 by 200 feet and 60 to by 200 feet, re- 
spectively, and a power unit 40 by feet. The construction is 
reinforced concrete, and a sprinkler system and special equip- 
ment for fighting fires will be installed. The company manu- 
factures dipped rubber and balloons. New 
machinery will be installed so that production may begin in 
August. 

The L. & M. Rubber Co., Carrollton, Ohio, has changed its 
name to The Tuscan Tire & Rubber Co. and increased its capi- 
tal to $1,000,000, with the same officers as before, namely: T. J. 
Saltsman, president; J. H. Richards, secretary; and H. J. Rich- 
ards, general manager. C. W. McKone and A. W. Senz, for- 
merly with The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, have 
become associated with the Tuscan company, Mr. Senz being 
sales manager. Two lines of tires will be manufactured, the 
Tuscan which is an air-bag tire in both cord and fabric, and 
the Buckskin which is a molded tire in fabric and air-bag in 
The latter is to be for the development of the jobbing 


specialties toy 


cord. 
trade exclusively. 


The Imperial Rubber Co., Orrville, Ohio, has recently been 
incorporated in that state, at $25,000, to manufacture toy balloons 
at first and later, rubber sundries and specialties. The concern 
has purchased the J. D. Mullet Building, on Pine street, until 
recently occupied by the Glamorgan Rubber Co. The incora- 
tors of the new company include Fred F. Flinn, of Ashland; 
S. S. Hobbs, of Oberlin; H. H. Hoberg, of Ravenna; H. A. 
Flinn, J. D. Mullett, and Fred S. Gill, of Orrville. H. Hoberg 
will be general superintendent. 

The Cascade Tire & Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio, has elected 
Harry C. Thomas, president; E. W. Davis, 
Abbott, secretary and treasurer. 


the following officers: 
vice-president; S. G. 

The Excel Rubber Co., Wadsworth, Ohio, has recently com- 
pieted its new factory, 112 by 180 feet, two stories in height, 
with two wings 60 by 40 feet, of brick and steel construction. 
Machinery is being installed and production will begin at an 
early date. Three kinds of tires will be made, namely, a high- 
class fabric tire, a high-class cord tire, and a medium-priced 
tire, as well as accessories. 

The Master Tire & Rubber Co., Dayton Ohio, has increased 
its capitalization from $300,000 to $1,000,000 in order to erect a 
six-story building to capacity to 2,000 tires 
daily. 

The McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Pales- 
tine, Ohio, has elected the following new officers: E. C. Me- 
Graw, president; John Morgan, vice-president and treasurer; 
R. W. McGraw, vice-president; L. M. Kyes, secretary; and H. C. 
Johnston, assistant secretary. 


increase its 


The Reynolds Machine Co., Massillon, Ohio, has appointed 
Frank B. Longnaker general supervisor of its tire mold, core, 
and rubber mill equipment department which it has recently 
established. Mr. Longnaker was formerly general superintend- 
ent and sales manager of The Banner Machine Co., Columbiana, 
Ohio, manufacturer of tire molds and equipment, and also with 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, for eight years, in 
charge of-.its machine shop. 


CLEVELAND NOTES. 


The: Malay Rubber Co., 1034 Guardian Building, Cleveland, 
has been organized to manufaciure Malay tires. The officers are: 
Charles L. Blatz, president; Owen Moynihan, vice-president and 
general manager; R. L. Queisser, treasurer; and E. E. Sprague, 
secretary. 

The Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
output of Greyhound tires to 300 a day, beginning June 1. 


will increase its 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has opened a branch 
at 65th street and Carnegie avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, in charge 
of Ode Russ. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., manufacturer of 
factory equipment and special machinery, on March 31 removed 
its Akron office in charge of L. N. Ridenour to its general offices 
at 7000 Central avenue, Cleveland. 


rubber 


The ADtna Rubber Co., 811-815 East 79th street, Cleveland, 
is specializing on hard rubber molded goods for batteries. The 
company has recently been reorganized and the capital stock 
increased to $300,000. A factory addition is planned in which 
additional machinery will give the concern three times its pres- 
ent production. 

The D. & M. Cord Tire Co., Cleveland, has changed its name 
to The Denman-Myers Cord Tire Co. Walter R. Denman is 
secretary and general manager. 

“The Rubber Age and Tire News” and “Tire Trade Journal,” 
New York City, have established an office at No. 828 The Na- 
tional City Building, Cleveland, in care of F. H. Van Horn. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST. 
Ry Our Recular Correspondent 


MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
thes May Meetine of the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held on the 11th of last month at the 
Chicago Athletic Club with sixty members present. The fol 
lowing new members were idmitted 
REGULAR MEMBERS 
The Sebring Tire & Rubber Co., Sebring, Ohio 
The Carey Tire & Rubber Co., Carey, Ohio 
The Monarch Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio. 
rhe Porter Rubber Co., Salem, Ohio. 
The Knox Tire & Rubber Co., Mount Vernon, Ohio 
Ardmore-Akron Tire & Rubber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, 
Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania 
Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
The Barrett Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
“The Tire Rate Book,” New York City. 
H. A. Astlett & Co., New York City. 
Bankers’ Audit & Appraisal Co., Chicago, Illinois 
Last month the Association sent out a good deal of literature 
to its members for their guidance and information, notably: 
a weekly review of the crude rubber market; lists of articles 
and material wanted or for sale; reports on special subjects, 
like the coal situation; and notification of important news, as 
the meeting of the Reserve Board directors to consider the 
restriction of credits. 
MID-WEST NOTES. 
After being located 27 years at 160 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, A. W. Smith, western representative of the 
Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Division of the United States 


Rubber Co., has removed to Room 917, 115 South Dearborn 


street. 

[The Chicago branch of the Star Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
is in charge of E. \ Peterson. 

The J. W. P. Tire Co. has been organized at Scottsburg, In- 
diana, with W. L. Hubbard as president, to manufacture a pneu- 


matic tire. The company expects to build a factory soon. 
The Zonta Tire & Rubber Co., 404 Iowa Building, ‘Sioux 
City, lowa, has begun the construction of a $350,000 plant at 


3100 Floyd avenue, Sioux City, where it is expected to begin 
manufacturing about October 1 of the present year. The officers 
of th® company are: T. P. Scott, president; Fred Bartelt, vice- 
president; H. W. Caldwell, secretary, and F. J. Simmons, 
treasurer 

The Pawnee Tire & Rubber Co., Waterloo, Iowa, which was 
incorporated under the laws of the State on July 18, 1919, with 
$1,000,000 eight per cent cumulative participating capital and 


$500,000 common, has recently purchased a building at Cedar 
Falls, containing 36,000 square feet of operating floor space, be- 
sides a two and one-half-story office building and two two-story 
storage buildings, and plans to begin manufacturing in the 
autumn. The officers of the company art E. D. Flynn, presi 
dent; Charles F. Sawyer, vice-president and general manager; 
William J. Murphy, treasurer; and E. J. Murphy, secretary. 
These, with E. D. Flynn, Jr ilso compose the board of di- 


The W. A. Shaeffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa, manufac 
turer of fountain pens, etc., has increased its capital stock from 
$1,500,000 common and $75,000 preferred to $1,500,000 common 
and $2,500,000 preferred, making a total of $4,000,000. 


The factories of the Wildman Rubber Co. will be located at 





Bay City, Michigan, where it has acquired 63 acres of land with 
1 frontage of half a mile on the Saginaw river and its deep 
water channel. The Michig Central and Grand Trunk rail- 


roads run through the property and electric power is available 
from the plants of the Commonwealth Power on the Au Sable 
river and other sources. A modern factory will be erected here 
and the first unit will be capable of turning out 2,500 tires and 
5,000 tubes daily. W. W. Wildman, Detroit, who has had nearly 
a quarter of a century of experience in the rubber business, is 
president and general manager; L. C. MacGregor is vice-presi- 
dent; and C. R. Twynham is secretary-treasurer. All three 
were formerly with the Portage Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The 
office of the Wildman company is at 817 Book Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


The Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, has appointed 
L. M. Van Riper district manager with headquarters in Detroit, 
Michigan His territory includes a considerable portion of 
northern Ohio. 


The Curtis Tire & Rubber Co.’s plant at Muskegon, Michigan, 
was entirely destroyed by fire last month. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., sporting goods dealers, have removed 
from 415 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Missouri, to 823 Lo- 
cust street, opposite the downtown postoffice, in the shopping 
district. 

\t the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Premier 
Tire & Rubber Co., Kansas City, Missouri, the following di- 
rectors were elected: J. G. Joce, Carter Wilder, C. R. Renolds, 
A. J. Woodring, C. A. Wooley, Walter Maloney, and B. J. Riser. 
The capital stock was also increased from $300,000 to $1,500,000 
and a stock dividend of 100 per cent declared on all outstanding 
stock. The company is now building 50,000 square feet of floor 
space, 


The Surety Tire & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Missouri, is per- 
fecting plans for the production of 1,000 Sternwear casings daily. 
William L. Burgess is vice-president and general manager. 


The Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Missouri, manu- 
facturer of game balls, has leased the two-story building at the 
northwest corner of Twentieth and Locust streets for two years, 
and will occupy the premises temporarily until the completion 
of the addition to its factory on a 50-foot lot west of the present 
factory on Lucas avenue. W. P. Whitley is vice-president and 
general manager. 


The Overland Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Nebraska, has pro- 
moted F. C. Rudisell from the position of secretary and sales 
manager to that of general manager. 

The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co., Towson Heights, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has established a permanent office and 
show room for the display of its portable electric tools and 
special machinery at 1436 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, in 
charge of R. G. Ames, whose territory will include the entire 
Mid-West. He will be assisted by F. E. Marrion and J. N. 
LaBelle. 


The Stanwood Rubber Co., 9 East 40th street, New York 
City, and Elizabeth, New Jersey. has opened a Chicago office 
at 1712 South Michigan avenue, in charge of J. H. Greer, who 
is district manager of both the Stanwood company and of the 
Hardman Tire & Rubber Corporation, Belleville, New Jersey. 


The Zeglen Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 118 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Illinois, a newly incorporated company, has 
purchased the plant of the Century Rubber Works at Elston 
and Rawson streets, Chicago, and expects to start producing 
a one-ply interwoven tire under its own patents about July 1 
John B. Drish is acting president and vice-president and Frank 
J. Kolodzinski is secretary and treasurer. 


The Burdick Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois, has re- 


moved fram the Consumers’ Company Building to 10 South La 
Salle street. The present officers are: Henry G. Steinbrenner, 
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president; Frank E. Teachout, vice-president and general man- 
ager; and Harlow P. Steinbrenner, secretary and treasurer. 
The new factory of the company at Noblesville, Indiana, is of 
reinforced concrete throughout and has a floor space of 66,000 
square feet. It is three stories high. 

The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, Michigan, has pur- 
chased property at 2711-2717 South Wabash avenue, Chicago, 
80 by 190 feet, on which it will erect a one-story building with 
a foundation to carry a second story. A portion of this struc- 
ture will be used for Chicago service and the balance for manu- 
facturing and assembling. The total investment, including 
machinery, will be $75,000. 

At the annual meeting of the American Zinc Institute, in 
Chicago, where Charles M. Schwab, who has become interested 
in zinc, was a speaker, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, E. H. Wolff, of the Illinois Zinc 
Co., Peru, Illinois; first vice-president, J. L. Bruce, of the Daly 
Travis Copper Co., Butte, Montana; second vice-president, 
Edgar Palmer, of the New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc.. New York; 
third vice-president, F. C. Wallower, of Joplin, Missouri. The 
next meeting will be held in St. Louis. 

The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
notifies its members that the classifications covering rubber ex- 
pire July 1, and new ones become effective for one year from 
that date. Members are requested to notify the secretary of 
any changes they wish to have considered at the june meetings. 

The Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co., North Pier Terminal, 
365 East Illinois street, Chicago, was incorporated May 4, 1920, 
under the laws of that State, with a capitalization of $100,000, 
to conduct a business as importer of and dealer in chemicals, 
ils and colors, specializing in rubber compounding ingredients. 
Stocks of standardized materials will be carried for the con- 
venience of rubber manufacturers in the West and Mid-West. 
The officers are: Robert I. Wishnick, president and treasurer ; 
Julius Tumpeer, vice-president; David Tumpeer, secretary. The 
company will be able to handle carioad shipments on its own 
private switch and make freight shipments direct from its 
terminal through the tunnel system. 

Reichel & Drews, formerly at 559 West Lake street, Chicago, 
Illinois, manufacturers of fabric-cutting machinery, have re- 
moved to their new factory at 452-456 North Ashland avenue, 
Chicago. 

Thomas E. Wilson & Co., Chicago, Illinois, sporting goods 
manufacturer, has taken over the Chicago Sporting Goods Man- 
ufacturing Co. Fred J. Ratsch, formerly the head of the latter 
concern, will be director of the jobbers’ division of the Wilson 
company. The large new factory Mr. Ratsch was building at 
Powell and Charleston streets, included in the transaction, will 
give the Wilson company 100,000 additional square feet of man- 
ufacturing space. 

O. E. Truesdell has been appointed district manufacturers’ 
representative for the Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. He will take over portions 
of the territory heretofore handled by L. W. Enos and A. B. 
Droeger from Chicago and Detroit, respectively. 

The Double Fabric Tire Co., Auburn, Indiana, maker of 
\uburn tires and tubes, attaches a tag stating the percentage of 
pure Para rubber used in each Aubnrn certified tire. 

The International India Rubber Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, has appointed F. A. Rendon manager of its export 
department. He was formerly with the Pirelli Company, Italy, 
and the Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, New York City. 

The Quality Tire & Rubber Co., Anderson, Indiana, recently 
absorbed by The Long-Wear Tire & Rubber Co., has reduced 
its capital stock from $4,700,000 to $4,150,000 common, and 
$500,000 second preferred has been created. 


The Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has increased its capital from $1,000,000 to 


$2,500,000. J. C. Brown is president of the company. 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
LOS ANGELES NOTES. 


Hic: Pactric Coast péput of the rubber bathing suit, the 
rubber beach cloak, and the rubber bathing hat was made 
but a fortnight ago in Los Angeles. That these newest styles 
struck popular fancy was evidenced by the admiring comments 
made among the forty thousand people who viewed these novel 


costumes at the Venice beach parade held on May 16. 

Some 300 attractive girls, many of them noted screen stars 
from the nearby Hollywood film studios, were the primary 
attraction. They were garbed in every conceivable kind of 
modish garments suitable for actual and near-bathing; and while 
most of the cloth creations worn were undeniably pleasing to 
the eye and some of them strikingly artistic, the rubber novelties 
made a distinct hit. The general verdict was that they would 
have been equally appreciated even though they were not dis- 
played by rather pretty mermaids. 

The United States Rubber Co., which had a short time before 
shown the hats, capes and suits on living models at the Hotel 
Alexandria, Los Angeles, to buyers from many stores, had a 
special rubber exhibit. The advantages of the all-rubber bathing 
suit are that it quickly sheds water, dries in a few moments, 
and, unlike the damp cloth garments, can be carried about com- 
fortably. There is a promising field for rubber bathing apparel 
on the Pacific Coast, as the mild climate permits bathing prac- 


tically the year around on its numerous fine beaches. 


The West American Rubber Co., 400-432 North Avenue 19, 
Los Angeles, announces the appointment of C, Lamb as superin- 
tendent. Mr. Lamb was formerly connected with the Cincinnati 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Another big tire factory may soon be established in Los 
Angeles to serve the West Coast trade. Preston E. Roberts, 
president and general manager of the Perfection Tire & Rubber 
Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, has been in Southern California in 
conference with Guasti, House & Guilli, Inc., and W. L. Bartlett, 
distributers of Perfection tires. In order to overcome the trans- 
portation handicap between the Mid-West and the Coast, and 
to expedite distribution, Mr. Roberts feels that a factory here 
is indispensible. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. recently broke all records 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce by applying for 100 
memberships for members of its new factory force, and bringing 
the roster of the local trade board up to the 6,200 mark. 

The Goodyear company has, through its subsidiary, the South- 
west Cotton Co., acquired the 7,000-acre Marienette ranch of 
R. P. Davie to add to its 25,000-acre holdings of prime cotton- 
growing land in Arizona. The price of the 7,000 acres is put 
at $1,000,000. Pima cotton grown here has brought as high as 
$1.25 a pound on a $19,000 purchase. A dollar a pound is guar- 
anteed to growers on the next crop. 


Work has been started at El Segundo, a beach town close 
to Los Angeles, on a $2,000,000 plant for the General Chemical 


Co., New York City. 


Practically all the leading tire makers and jobbers of Los 
Angeles are members of the recently reorganized Automobile 
Tire Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Association, of which Frank 
R. Price, of Nelson & Price, is president. The association will 
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strive to correct abuses in the tire trade, establish selling 
standards, and promote the interests of its members in every 


reasonable way. 


Ernest E. Gagnon, of the Seal-It Company of New York, has 
een perfecting plans here for a factory to make the company’s 
puncture cure compound. The Los Angeles factory will be the 


company’s third, it already having two in the East, 


The Fordtire & Rubber Co., Fort Worth, Texas, is planning to 
tild a factory in Los Angeles. The company specializes on a 
puncture-proot process tor tires, now licensed to repair men. 
E. A. Boyle, 517 East Ninth street, is California state man- 


Ihe Los Angeles Pacific Navigation Line, a new company, 


announces that it will put on a line of vessels, running directly 
tween Los Angeles and Singapore and the Far East. One 


main object is to supply the rubber factories which are being 
built in and near Los Angeles. It has established branch offices 
at Manila, Kobe, Hongkong and Shanghai, also. 


George T. Bell, head of the Bell Rubber Co., started in the 
tire business in his native city, St. Louis, ten years ago, and 
moved a few years later to Akron, Ohio, where his plant now 
covers a city block and its output is over 100 solid tires a day 
He is also head of the Tire Construction Co., West Pico and 
Olive streets, Los Angeles, with fine tire salesrooms, and is 
reputed to do the largest tire repair business on the Coast, em- 


ploving forty vulcanizers 


One of the first men in the trade to develop rubber specialities 
on a large and varied scale for the motion picture industry in 
the Southwest is Douglas R. Radford, president of the West 
\merican Rubber Company, Los 
Angeles 

Born in London, England, in 
1883, he studied engineering and 
qualified at the age of twenty for 





the position of assistant engineer of 
a tea plantation in Burma, India, 
but just as he was about to leave 
for the Far East the company 
changed its plans and left him 
without an engagement. He then 
decided to go West and take up 
ranching in California, but after a 
few months there he was called 
home on account of family illness 
and spent another year in London 





The lure of the West, however, was 











too strong for him to resist, and he 
returned to Los Angeles in 1907. 


Doucias R. RAprorD 


After working for three years at “everything from Secret 
Service to bridge-building,” he accepted the task of putting the 
West American Rubber Company on its feet. In this work he 
has been ably aided by the secretary, C. R. Prentiss, also an 
engineer, and the concern has made gratifying progress. Re- 
cently the company strengthened its working force, installed 
more machinery, and is making plans for a large addition to 
the plant. 

The company has been making rubber supplies for oil wells 


and various patented novelties, but is also branching out into 


other lines 


The rush of big rubber men to secure cotton acreage and cotton 
itself is over until next fall. All of the large tire interests have 
been in evidence here this vear. The Seiverlings, the Fisk 
company, the United States Rubber Co., the Firestone company, 
The Miller Rubber Co., and others have been and gone and the 
long staple crop is presumably buttoned up. 





J. B. Magee, manager of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s branches in southern California and Arizona, is ac- 
counted one of the most energetic trade developers in the 
Southwest. He made his débit in the 
rubber business eight years ago, when 
he became a statistical clerk in the 
office of the United States Rubber 
Company in San Francisco. His execu- 
tive ability was soon recognized and 
he was repeatedly promoted, and finally 
put in charge of the Phoenix branch. 
On January 1, 1916, he was appointed 
to his present position, and at once 
began to organize an efficient sales 
force. That he made capable selections 
and infused into his lieutenants much 

J. B. Macee. of his own enthusiasm and fidelity is 
amply attested by the steady and considerable growth of the 
company’s business in the territory allotted to him. To his 
aides Mr. Magee generously gives the major share of the 
credit for his success. His main office is at 923 South Los 
\ngeles street, Los Angeles, and the line includes everything 
manufactured by the big concern he represents 

F. F. Schaffer, president of Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove 
Manufacturing Co., and Arthur Reeve, assistant general manager, 
footwear division of the United States Rubber Co., have just 
visited the Pacific Coast, including Los Angeles, San Diego, and 
San Francisco, as well as the Grand Cafion. F 


GOODYEAR'S CALIFORNIA PLANT NEARING COMPLETION. 
This illustration is from a photograph, taken from an air- 
plane, of the buildings and grounds of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company of California, at Ascot Park, Los Angeles, as 








Arroview or GoopyEArR PLANT, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


they are now, a year after ground was broken. A bit of Los 
\ngeles shows in the background. The picture may be com- 
pared with that of the projected plant in THe INDIA RvuBBER 
Wortp, August 1, 1919. 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 

At the World Metric Standardization Conference at the Palace 
Hotel the delegates to the Seventh National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, just before departing, heard with much interest an ad- 
dress by Burgess Darrow, of the technical division of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, on the reasons why 
his company has decided to adopt the metric measurements ex- 
clusively in not only marking sizes on tires, but also in calcula- 
tion, construction, and in operation throughout the parent plant 
and the new branch concern being started in Los Angeles 


Tire makers have been invited to enter tests of non-skid prod- 
ucts at the annual convention of the National Traffic Officers” 
Convention to be held here in August. A committee of members 
of the Advertising Clubs of America will act as judges with 
traffic officers from many cities in the Union. The streets in 
front of the Auditorium, where the convention will be held, will 
be made as wet as possible and the cars competing must be able 
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to stop quickly according to rigorous rules. A severe test will 
also be made of brake linings. 

Frazar & Company, New York City, crude rubber importers 
and exporters, have opened an office in the First National Bank 
Suilding, San Francisco, to provide further facilities for Pacific 
Coast exports and imports. They already have an office in the 
New York Building, Seattle, Washington. 


The Pacific Mail Steamship line runs two steamers regularly 


between San Francisco and Calcutta, via Singapore, and seven 
steamers handed over by the United States Shipping Board are 
conveying cargo between Shangai and Calcutta and acting as 
feeders for the trans-Pacific lines. Two American companies, 
the Robert Dollar and the Independent steamship companies, 
which have maintained a freight service in the East for some 
time, are adding to the shipping facilities between Singapore and 
the United States. 

The Coast Tire and Rubber Company, 408-409 Syndicate build- 
ing, Oakland, California, has secured a six-acre site in that city, 
where it will establish its new tire plant. The main building 
will be 72 by 360 feet, and the other buildings will include steam 
plant, machine shop and offices. The company was incorporated 
August 29, 1919, and the officers are: Holmes Ives, president; 
John I. Pankratz, vice-president; N. B. Campbell, treasurer, and 
W. D. Forbes, secretary. In addition to the above, the directors 
include Harold Giesse, Roy Thorpe, N. J. Whelan, A. L. Warm- 
ington and Francis H. Woodward. E. Lawthorn, formerly fac- 
tory superintendent for the Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis- 
consin, and for the Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
is factory superintendent. 

H. W. McKevitt, head of the McKevitt Auto Supply Co., has 
been appointed retail distributer of Lee tires in San Francisco. 

SAN DIEGO NOTES. 

H. S. Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., with his sons, Leonard and Raymond, and Barney Oldfield, 
were guests of friends in San Diego recently. Mr. Firestone 
has been making an automobile tour of Imperial Valley, and has 
been urging the farmers there to raise more long-staple cotton, 
for which there is a great demand among tire manufacturers. 
The Firestone concern is a heavy buyer of raw cotton and has 
several gins in the valley. 

Credit for making the first pneumatic tire west of Chicago 
is claimed by the Savage Tire Co., which produced a perfect 
casing in 1912 at its factory in San Diego, and since that time 
the business has grown extensively on the Pacific Coast. John 
D. Spreckels, the sugar magnate, is said to hold controlling in- 
terest in the concern, which, since the first of February, has 
become known as The Spreckels “Savage” Tire Co., having pur- 
chased the assets of the Savage Tire Co. and the Savage Tire 
Corporation, both of San Diego. Plans are being made for a 
large extension to the plant which will give it a 100 per cent 
increase in production. The company will soon start to build a 
steel and concrete storehouse with a capacity for 70,000 tires. 
It will be seventy-five by six hundred and sixty feet with ten 
doors at which to load and unload freight cars. A three-day 
spring meeting of West and Southwest branch managers was 
held last month at the plant. 

NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 

Fred S. Wilson, vice-president and Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has 
heen in Portland looking over trade conditions with the Allen 
& Hebard Co., local distributer of Thermoid tires. 

The Oregon agency for Overman solid cushion tires in Port- 
land has been taken by the Howell-Swift Tire Company, which 
handles Canton cord and Blackstone tires in this section. 

E. B. Conlee, western representative of the Stanwood Rubber 
Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey, has been busy during the past few 
weeks establishing agencies for Stanwood tires in Spokane, Seat- 
tle, Portland, San Francisco, Fresno and Los Angeles. 


Clyde S. Thompson, advertising manager for the Portage Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is studying trade conditions on the 
Coast. 

A recent estimate puts the number of motor trucks in use in 
the seven states west of the Rocky Mountains as 110,000, Cali- 
fornia leading with 58,700. 

SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 

A hangar for the dirigible balloon of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., known as the pony blimp, is being erected at Litch- 
field, Arizona, where plantations of the Southwest Cotton Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Goodyear concern, are located. The 
blimp will be used by the Goodyear company in messenger ser- 
vice between the’ cotton fields in Arizona and the new Goodyear 
Blythe, 
It is 95 feet long, carries two persons, and is capable 


factory in Los Angeles, with an intermediate stop at 
California. 
of a speed of 40 miles an hour for ten hours. 

A new and larger supply station for the distribution of Miller 
tires in San Diego and Imperial counties has been established 
F. C. Millhoff, general sales 
visitor in 


at Fourth and B streets, San Diego. 

manager of che Miller 

Southern California. 
The Imperial Valley Cotton Growers’ Association of Califor- 


company, has been a recent 


nia, which from 120,000 acres supplies cotton for tire fabrics, 
has petitioned the Federal Government for the admission of 
2,000 Mexican laborers to handle the 1920 crop, on account of 
At the end of the 
Imperial 


the great scarcity of American labor. season 
the aliens would be sent back over the border line 
Valley bankers will finance the plan. 

Wayne Murray and George S. Danaher, doing business as 
Murray & Danaher, have become the agents for the Swinehart 
tires in the Southwest, covering the states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, and Arkansas. Both were in the gov- 
ernment motor service during the war and have had long expe- 
rience in the automobile business. Their office is at 506 Trust 
building, Dallas, Texas. 

THE AD-MOR-MYLER INNER TUBE. 

This is a special inner sole tire which, it is claimed, overcomes 
all the drawbacks of many such tire-saving devices now on the 
market. This supplemental tire is designed to save irmer tubes 
from punctures, and can be transferred when the casing is worn 
out to a new one. A double rubber bead is used to, strengthen 
the tire, take the strain off the rim edge, and, it is said, makes 
rim blow-outs almost impossible. The edge is feathered to pre- 
vent pinching in the casing. This inner sole tire is produced by 
the Ad-Mor-Myler Rubber Company, a recently incorporated 
Delaware corporation; capitalized for $1,000,000. Its president 
and founder is A. Jacquins. Henry Josephs is sales manager. To 
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A Novet INNER TIRE. 


meet the growing demand the company will soon erect a six- 
story factory, 150 by 160 feet, at Sixth and Alameda streets, 
Los Angeles. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


Ht vo ToPICS about which one ears most at the time of 
writing are the favorable positior f the raw rub oer mar- 
the manufacturers—and the budget with 


Ket tha is, lor 


e excess profits duty from 40 to 60 per cent and 


its increase I th 
the limited company protits tax of one shilling on the pound. 
This latter tax will no doubt be the eventual permanent form of 
the temporary excess profits duty, and its present imposition is in 
order to get at the undivided profit put to reserve and after- 
wards distributed in the form of bonus shares. It cannot be 
denied that our manufacturers generally are doing much better 
than was expected, owing to the dearth of goods in many coun- 
tries, but they complain that the new taxes will have a most in- 
jurious effect upon trade, as the large profits are required to 


provide the extra working capital needed on account of the in- 


creased prices being paid for practically everything. Perhaps 
this statement should be taken with the vverbial grain of salt, 
but to my mind the real trouble lies in the not too distant future 


when European production of goods approaches the pre-war 
standard and we have to meet serious competition with our high 
wages bill and reduced output due to shorter hours of work 

The present dullness in the rubber share market must be at- 
tributed to the price of the commodity rather than to the new 
excess profits duty, for although the newer companies are hard 
hit by this tax, it is confidently expected that in 1922 demand 
will overtake supply, with financial results that will more than 
make up for any temporary setback in dividends. On this point 
we must wait with all the patience we can command to see if 
the prediction comes true. 

WOMEN IN RUBBER MILLS. 

In further reference to some remarks in the April issue of THE 
InpiA Ruprer Worwp on the increased employment of women in 
rubber factories, the position here, speaking generally, is that the 
women taken on to replace men who were called up for service 
in the war have been displaced by the latter on their return, In 
those cases where the men have unfortunately not returned or 
have preferred to take up some other. occupation, the women 
have remained at their new work where this has been satisfac- 
torily performed. Thus one can still see women engaged at mix- 
ing rolls, spreading machines, etc., work in which they did not 
participate before the war, and this in the smaller concerns where 
the nurse, the rest room and hot coffee have not yet made their 
appearance 

The cotton mill boom appears to have almost spent itself, and 
the trade is now threatened with a general strike of the opera- 
1 its emoluments. There is hope that 


tives for a larger share 1 
the matier may be amicably settled, but the price of fabric is 
going to continue a source of anxiety to those in the rubber 
trade who use it extensively 

CELLULOSE IN RUBBER. 

The authors of the analytical method for determining the 
amount of cellulose in rubber goods have rightly drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that a wide search for various substances is 
essential if the determination of rubber by difference is to be 
taken as accurate. Except in such cases as fiber boot soles and 
one or two other instances where the cellulose is present in 
fairly large amount as a normal constituent, it seems unlikely 
that the somewhat tedious method worked out will be a matter of 
common application. When referring to experimental or an- 
alytical work on reclaimed rubber the latter ought to be fully 


described, as its variations are so great. In rubber reclaimed by 
the mechanical method, no doubt the little cellulose left would 
be in the form of the original cotton, while in an alkali reclaim 


it would be there, if at all, as oxy-cellulose, and it may be that 
the acetylation method will not prove satisfactory in the latter 
case. It is doubtful whether the cellulose determination as an 
index to the presence or absence of reclaimed rubber in a mixing 
will be found as reliable as the other indirect methods which 
have preceded it 
THE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH RUBBER AND 
TIRE MANUFACTURERS. 

The appointment of D. B. Porritt, chief chemist of the North 
British Rubber Co., Limited, to the post of director of research 
has been received by the trade generally with approbation, and 
with particular satisfaction by his personal acquaintances. He 
combines academic distinction with that practical knowledge 
which can be acquired only by many years of close association 
with manufacturing, and the field in which such associated 
qualifications are to be met with is by no means a large ene. This 
does not imply that the task of the selection committee was de- 
void of all difficulty, but it is clear to outsiders intimately ac- 
quain.. | with the trade that if there were hundreds of applicants 
for the advertised post it would be a very simple matter to reduce 
them to a round dozen 

It is rumored that the work, which at first will be on some- 
what modest lines, will take place in London, though thé actual 
spot has not yet been announced—perhaps it has not yet been 
decided upon. The main activities of the Research Association, 
it is understood, will be concerned essentially with fundamental 
problems rather than with works difficulties and this is as it 
should be, seeing that half the money is put up by the tax- 
payers who, it appears, are not to be favored with details of the 
discoveries made or work carried out. Speaking of research 
associations generally which are now in progress of formation 
for various industries and not specially of what may happen in 
the association under notice, calls to mind the position of affairs 
which led to complaints against the National Physical Laboratory 
a year or two after its foundation when a good deal of routine 
work ordinarily undertaken by professional analysts was being 
done. The interesting announcement is made that the committee 
in control of the work intends, if it seems desirable, to secure the 
services of independent rubber chemists to assist in special work. 

THE PROOFING TRADE. 

It is a sign of the progress that America has made during the 
war period that the present demands of Canada are being so 
largely met from the States instead of from Great Britain, as 
was formerly the case. This defection is not a matter of great 
concern at the moment because proofers have plenty of work on 
their hands, but all the same, efforts will doubtless be put forth 
to regain the lost trade. Other countries, which in normal times 
would be doing more proofing on their own, are held up by a 
shortage of cloth, a point which is all in favor of our export 
trade. It rained steadily all April, which encouraged the mackin- 
tosh as against the mere raincoat, an article which appears to be 
losing some of its former popularity. It seems to have come 
home to many purchasers that this latter is a nice looking com- 
fortable sort of garment for fine weather or for wet weather if 
you have an umbrella with you. 

It comes somewhat as a shock to hear that Vickers, Limited, 
the armament firm of Sheffield, is going into the waterproof gar- 
ment trade at its Dartford Works. It is common knowledge 
that the firm controls the cable works of W. T. Glover & Co. 
Limited, of Manchester, but it is not widely known that it is the 
proprietor of the Ioco Proofing Co., Limited, of Anniesland, 
Glasgow, where a large amount of airship material was proofed 
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during the war. The firm is also understood to be interested in 
bakelite synthetic resin manufacture. 

The Monarch Rubber Co., Limited, of Bradford Road, Man- 
chester, proofers to the trade, are engaged in fitting up more 
extensive new premises at Miles Platting, a mile or so away, 
and the Monarch Waterproof Co., Limited, which does the 
making-up side of the business, will also be moving shortly from 
its present address in Cheetham, Manchester, to more com- 
modious premises in Lower Broughton Lane, Manchester. 

To commemorate its Silver Jubilee the waterproofing firm of 
Ferguson, Shiers & Co., Limited, has issued an illustrated 
souvenir giving details of the work and machinery. 

Rubber proofing is carried on at Phoenix Mills, Failsworth, 
Manchester, and rainproofing at Blossom Mills, Strangeways, 
Manchester. Interest attaches mainly to the large new mill 
erected at the Failsworth Works during the war, which for cer- 
tain reasons was taken over on completion by a new company, 
in which Messrs. Frankenburg were largely interested, to do a 
certain class of work for the Government. As the armistice was 
signed shortly after the formation of the company, this work 
was never entered upon and the new mill has now reverted to 
Ferguson, Shiers & Co., Limited. The building, which is well 
planned with lofty work rooms, contains 15 mixing machines 
and 36 spreading machines and embodies all the latesfton- 
veniences for dealing with large quantities of single and double- 
texture proofing in a hygienic manner, the ventilation system 
having been designed to meet the latest requirements of the 
Dangerous Trades Department of the Home Office. This firm 
is quite distinct from that of A. O. Ferguson & Co., Limited, 
which is located a mile or two away and which was founded 
some years ago by the son of G. E. Ferguson, the late senior 
partner of Ferguson, Shiers & Co., Limited. 

Worries incidental to labor, mainly with regard to remunera- 
tion, are a somewhat warm theme, but of late a new sort of 
labor worry has made itself felt. This is concerned with the 
action taken by men’s unions in cases where individuals are in- 
clined to grumble about their accouterments. To take a concrete 
case, the railway companies fit out th ir servants with mackin- 
toshes, usually blue or black shades for station masters and 
porters, and stout drill khaki ones for those engaged in rough 
vork, like shunters. Whereas ten years ago complaints were 
practically unknown, some workman, who may possibly have 
misused his garment, makes a fuss about its inferiority and his 
union takes the matter up and starts correspondence with the 
officials, who pass the complaint on to the manufacturers. 


RUBBER SPONGES. 

The recent Drapery and Textile Exhibition, held in London in 
April, was not remarkable for its rubber exhibits, though a word 
or two may be said about the sponge display of the Sorbo 
Rubber Sponge Products, Limited. This business, which is car- 
ried on in London to work a process of G. Leeson, late of Man- 
chester, has met with considerable success in the sale of its 
yellow natural-color sponges, which are not: damaged by soap. 
The business having outgrown the dimensions of the London 
works, a new factory is being fitted up in the more countrified 
surroundings of Woking, where a considerable number of hands 
will be engaged. A development of interest is the use of the 
sponge compound for toys and balls to take the place of inflated 
rubber articles and of celluloid goods. It is also to be used for 
truss pads and for other purposes such as flooring where re- 
siliency is a desideratum. Such uses of sponge rubber seem to 
indicate: a development of considerable significance to the rubber 
trade. Anyway, we have passed the initial stage of sponge mak- 
ing with which many of our rubber firms were wrestling not so 
many years ago. 

pit BRITISH NOTES. 

Edwin Swann, who was for fourteen years representative of 

the Anchor Chemical Co., Limited, has recently joined Alfred 


Smith, Limited, chemical manufacturers of Manchester, England. 
An exhibition of specimens showing the diseases to which 
rubber trees are subject was recently held at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology in South Kensington, London. 
It was arranged by Professor J. B. Farmer, director of the bio- 
logical laboratories of the college, the specimens being sent chiefly 
trom Ceylon and Malaya. The exhibits are diagrams; actual 
trunks of Hevea, showing how tapping works; specimens of 
rubber trees showing the diseases to which they are subject, and 
cultures which have been transferred by inoculation since their 
arrival in England, from the tainted stumps to other plants. 


ANOTHER TEST OF RUBBER PAVEMENT IN LONDON. 

The new stretch of rubber road pavement in Southwark, Lon- 
don, which was mentioned in THe INpIA RusBBER Wor p last 
July, has been laid in a busy thoroughfare where it will be 
severely tested. It covers 400 square yards on one side of 
Borough High Street, between St. George’s Church and the 
Elephant and Castle, and a great pert of the South London 
trafic must pass over 1 

The blocks are 9 by 3 inches and % of an inch thick; %-inch 
of gray rubber is placed on a layer of vulcanite held closely 
to a steel plate with circular perforations into which the vul- 
canite has been set to secure a firm hold. The steel plate is cut 








Rupser Pavinc in BorouGH HiGH STREET, SOUTHWARK. 


in four places and the strips cut are turned down to form lugs 
which are imbedded in a concrete foundation. The blocks rest 
on this granolithic concrete which is 3% inches thick. 

This pavement was manufactured by the Leyland & Birming- 
ham Rubber Co., Limited, and is looked upon as a great improve- 
ment on those that were experimented with before the war, such 
as that in the Old Kent Road. This road surface is claimed 
to be sanitary, noiseless, and non-skidding, all of which has 
been proved to the satisfaction of careful observers. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


A’ MAnrRESA, near Barcelona, Spain, an automobile tire fac- 
tory has been established, which expects to make fifty tires 
a day, enough to satisfy the present demand. The main part 
of the factory is used to produce alpargatas, cheap canvas shoes 
such as the poorer Spaniards use, but with rubber soles. These 
will outlast by far the usual hemp soles and can be made at a 
smaller cost. 

Automobile tires are in great demand in Sweden at present. 
Competition is keen with American tires predominating. There 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN JAPAN. 

B ur Regular Correspondent. 

HI \TEST OFFICIAL STATISTICS indicate that imports of crude 
T rubber into Japan amounted in 1919 to 24,132,838 pounds 
valued at $8,682,098, an increase of 7,771,936 pounds and §$2,- 
207,979 over the 1918 imports. The rate of the increase is 48 
per cent in quantity and 34 per cent in value, showing that the 
rubber manufacturing industry in Japan is continuing the re- 


This is chiefly at- 
Notwith- 
exports, the 


markable progress made during the war. 


tributable to the increase of investors in the industry. 
goods 


rubber cloths and 


standing the increase in Japanese rubber 


manufacture of automobile and bicycle tires, 


mechanicals, also industrial rubber goods for home demands, was 
increased, 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER INTO JAPAN, 


materially 


. 1918 1919 
7 ” ' =, 
Fro Pounds Value Pounds Value. 
British India 526,168 $734 7 507.147 $206,306 
Straits Settlements 15,248,181 5,938,066 22,782,949 7,936,457 
Dutch East Indies 274,716 73,775 95,593 21,841 
Great Britain 148,652 126,281 545,885 357,803 
United States 94,465 81,160 173,368 151,629 
Other countric 68,720 0,630 27 896 8,062 
Totals 16,360,902 $6,474,119 24,132,838 $8,682,098 
IMPORTS OF RUBBER MANUFACTURES INTO JAPAN. 
1918 1919 
Pound Value Pounds Value 
Unvulcanized 47,29 $9,656 155,429 $29,062 
Dental rubber 3,284 54,097 33,497 85,053 
Soft rubber 
Rods and cords 149,865 106,858 145,176 95,545 
Plates. sheets and tubes 344,25 144,709 384,684 166,524 
Threads, strips, bands, rings and 
washer 108,886 102,651 78,617 123,743 
Other soft goods 172,394 98,47: 162,800 94,034 
Other rubber goods 33,677 31,074 71,681 63,869 
Waste or old rubber me 86,254 suhenes 273,053 
Bicycle tir 424 560 1,820 3,105 
Insulated wire 
Submarine cables , 3,325 206,584 35.707 
Other armored cables 10,005 3,821 131,956 72,920 
Other wires 58,717 35,108 900,862 89,042 
Watery roof sheeting 8.669 6,764 396,862 164,619 
Elastic webbing 79,798 25,006 26,759 
Insulating tape 24,566 11,923 ewe 138,559 
Woven belts and hos« 31,029 198,842 250,430 234,425 
Totals $973,913 -» $1,696,019 


In addition to the above imports of rubber goods, automo- 


biles and parts (including tires) were imported to the value of 


$5,641,150 in 1919 against $3,830,906 in 1918; and bicycle tires 
and parts to the value of $1,289,775 in 1919 against $750,364 in 
1918 


In 1912 rubber goods imports reached their highest mark, but 
as the Japanese rubber manufacturing industry developed, foreign 
goods imports gradually decreased. Automobile and bicycle tires 
are now well made in Japan and supply most of the demand. In 
1919 automobiles were imported largely and are in large demand 
for business purposes, but not as a luxury 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER MANUFACTURES FROM JAPAN. 





1918 1919 
inigtaiabental aie a 
Pounds Value Pounds. Value. 
Rubber t ’ lloor $383,270 sinks a $671,883 
Rubber s 261,32 2,253,469 4,808,244 3,557,018 
Insulat 12,742,382 4,162,167 12,501,023 4,205,850 
Other rt er manufactures . 612,600 oe ° 1,255,171 
Totals , $7,411,506 $9,689,922 
There were also exported 2,609 jinrikishas, valued at $110,085 


in 1919 against of 2,651 valued at $71,133 in 1918, and 5,660 
bicycles and parts (exclusive rubber tires) valued at 1,690,911 
in 1919, against 7,408 valued at $2,161,334 in 1918. 

The total values amounted to $2,156,091 in 1915; $2,934,940 in 
1916; $4,002,592 in 1917; $7,411,506 in 1918, and $11,490,918 in 
1919. Jinrikishas for China, Hongkong, Straits Settlements and 
British India showed a gradual decrease, for they were exported 
as parts, not as completed vehicles. But the works have been 
erected in these districts to supply the parts and, on the other 
hand, the competition between jinrikishas and automobiles -is 
beginning to be felt. 

Owing to the interruption of trade during the war, Japanese 
rubber goods exports are increasing year after year, for the 
Japanese rubber industry is capable of supplying the lack of 
European and American goods in China, Manchuria, Malaya, 
British India, South Indies and Australia. Even now, after the 
restoration of peace, the Japanese rubber industry is still holding 


its gains during the war period 


NOTES FROM JAPAN. 
Japanese rubber manufacturers have received enormous orders 
The Mitado, Toyo, Nippon and Meije factories 
to compete against the Dunlop 


from Siberia. 
formed a combination 


Ke be. 


In preparation for the expansion of automobile traffic, Japa- 
nese business men are about to form the Oriental Road Con- 
struction Co., with a capital of 10,000,000 yen. (One yen equals 
$0.498.) Besides the bad roads, the weak bridges are a hin- 
drance to motor traffic, and to the hoped for development of 


have 
establishment at 


Japan’s motor industry. 
In 1918, Japan imported 6,454,696 pounds of crude rubber and 
gutta percha, of which 5,920,521 pounds came from the Straits 


Settlements. 





THE RUBBER AND COTTON TRADE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. 


HE RUBBER TRADE of the Netherlands was virtually at a com- 
tj plete standstill during the year 1918. There were no imports 
or exports of rubber, and only a very small quantity of the stock 
on hand was delivered to manufacturers. During the first half 
of the year trade between the Dutch East Indies and the United 


States was insignificant. When business later picked up and 


prices increased, the European situation and American import 
restrictions brought the trade to a sudden end. Very little busi- 
ness was done between the Netherlands and her colonies. 

For the two periods from March to August, 1918, and from 
September, 1918, to February, 1919, the distribution of crude 
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rubber by the Netherlands Overseas Trust to manufacturers was 
effected at the base price of $1.18 per pound for prime Hevea, 
plus interest and warehouse charges from March 1, 1918. A 
lower price for the poorer qualities was fixed only after lengthy 
negotiations. The total quantity distributed was 464 tons. 
Manufacturers could use no more because of the lack of neces- 
sary compounding ingredients. Stocks in mid-July were esti- 
mated to be sufficient to last six months with a very restricted 
factory production 

The amounts of capital invested in Dutch rubber companies in 
recent years are of interest and were as follows: 1913, $908,520; 
1914, $276,375: 1915, none; 1916, $522,600; 1917, $2,003,970; 1918, 
$779, 880. 

Rubber goods manufacture seems likely to be stimulated by the 
newly established cotton exchange of the Rotterdam Cotton As- 
sociation, which promises to become a formidable competitor of 
the Bremen exchange. Although the textile industry of the 
Netherlands has been an important one, Dutch spinners before 
the war covered their requirements principally in Bremen and 
to a limited extent in Liverpool. Becoming dissatisfied with the 
practices of the Bremen merchants in 1915, the new Rotterdam 
cotton exchange was the result. Several large firms have en- 
gaged in the business; leading dock companies have constructed 
big modern cotton warehouses along the Meuse; the principal 
steamship companies will operate direct lines to Galveston and 
New Orleans at rates not above those to Bremen, and a guar- 
anty fund has been pledged by Dufch merchants and spinners to 
defray the heavy initial expenses of the exchange. The Rotter- 
dam rules have been established on the basis of Washington and 
Liverpool standards, but on the whole they correspond with the 
Bremen rules, as Continental buyers and American shippers are 
fully accustomed to them. 

Rotterdam enjoys excellent shipping facilities essential to the 
success of this project. Much cheaper freight rates are obtain- 
able on the rivers Rhine and Meuse to Belgium, the west and 
south of Germany, Alsace, Switzerland, and even to Austria and 
Italy, than those by rail from Bremen. Rotterdam also owns 
several regular direct steamship lines to Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia and the Baltic ports of Germany, so that in these 
countries the new exchange may compete favorably with Bremen. 


A PLANTATION RUBBER KNIFE. 

There is a variety of tapping tools in use at the present 
time on rubber plantations and all possess practical merit 
under certain conditions. The tool here illustrated is a type that 
includes simplicity in construction, adjustment, manner of use 
and in sharpening. 

It is a modified farrier’s knife with a strong tool-steel blade 
and provided with a “fool proof” adjustable gage for regulat- 
ing the depth of the cut. The curve of the cutting edge is 
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ELectro Tappinc Toot. 


designed for the purpose of effective cutting and paring, and 
when necessary the renewal of the edge by sharpening in the 
usual manner. The handle consists of two hardwood sections, 
that are riveted to the shank of the blade. (Thomas Newey 
& Sons, Limited, Birmingham, England.) 


COMBINED LATEX CUP SUPPORT AND SPOUT. 

This spout-cup bearer is made according to 
the idea of J. H. Recoert, Soember-Tjoeling, 
Dampit, Java. The advantages of this inven- 
tion over all others are that it is suitable for 
any kind of cup; it does not wound the tree; 
no hard rubber, less scrap; the cup is easily 
seen; the tappers have not the slightest trouble 










with removing and putting back the cups.— 
(Netherland Indies Metal Ware 
& Packing Co., Malang, Java.) 
THE DELFT RUBBER INSTITUTE. 
The Netherland Government In- 
stitute for Advising the Rubber 
Trade and the Rubber Industry was established at Delft some 
years ago, under the patronage of the International Asso- 
ciation for the Cultivation of Rubber in the Netherlands Indies, 
through the exertions of Professor G. van Iterson. In 1912 the 
first report and notes of the Institute appeared. A second instal- 
ment of notes appeared in 1916, making a volume of 500 pages, 


Spout-cuP BEARER. 


abstracts of which were published in English in 1917. 

The object of the Institute is to place crude rubber commercial 
transactions on a scientific basis; to advise producers how crude 
rubber should be prepared; and to inform the trade how various 
crude rubbers should be treated. 

The Batavia Exposition in 1914, enabled it to analyze samples 
and to compare the results of its investigation with those reached 
by the rubber brokers. Since then it has directed its attention to 
simplifying and shortening the examinations. Similar laboratories 
have been established in Java, at Kuala Lumpur in the Federated 
Malay States, and at the Imperial Institute. in London. 


NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 





HE MEDAN COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION states that the total 
T area planted with rubber in the Sumatra East Coast dis- 
trict, including the Atchin east coast, at the end of June, 1919, was 
133,543 hectares, of which 71,415 hectares were producing rub- 
ber. The whole area, despite unfavorable circumstances, has 
increased by 10 per cent. 

The Ceylon Department of Agriculture has appointed an in- 
spector with three sub-inspectors under him to watch the rubber 
plantations on the island for diseases and insect pests. They 
are to suggest measures for fighting these whén discovered, 
and to urge the planters to join the official campaign of cure and 
prevention. 

From Padang in Sumatra, 284,800 pounds of gutta percha 
were exported in the first six months of 1919, against 85,891 
pounds in the same period of 1918. 

The Dutch East Indies in the quarter ended September 30, 
1919, exported to the United States 5,515,840 pounds of rubber 
valued at $2,165,015; 38,334 pounds of jelutong, val- 
ued at $3,624, and 4,145 pounds of gutta percha, val- 
ued at $1,051. 

Calcutta has started a bus service employing 200 
vehicles equipped with tires specially constructed to 
meet the difficulties of Calcutta roads. 

India imported rubber tires in the four months from 
April to August, 1919, to the value of 3,560,000 rupees; 
of these the United States supplied 1,145,000 rupees 
worth and Japan 9,000 rupees worth. One rupee 
equals $0.32 United States currency. 

Burma’s largest ten rubber plantations produced 1,142,383 
pounds of rubber in the first six months of 1919. The exports 
of rubber in those months amounted to 2,206,527 pounds valued 
at $836,052, compared with 1,340,074 pounds, valued at $808,831, 
exported in the first six months of 1918. 
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In Burma the Government has decided to advance 100 rupees 


at 62 per cent. interest for every acre that is planted with rub- 
ber, with the hope of restoring the importance of the industry. 

While the chief commercia! duct of the Fiji Islands is 
sugar and something is done in copra, the British administra- 
tors expect’ that the new rubber industry will become one of 


the most important Chere are 225 islands in the group, 80 of 


which are inhabited, the largest being Viti Levu, on which is 
Suva, the capital and chief port. While there is steamer com- 
munication with Australia, New Zealand and Canada and the 


trade with the United States is by schooners, anxiety is ex 
pressed about American competition in Fiji, and still more is 
felt about Japanese enterprise 

Rubber conditions in Indo-China were in a bad state in the 
last half of 1918, owing chiefly to the French Government’s 


prohibiting the exportation of rubber to any country but France, 


which coincided in point of time with the impossibilty of secur- 


ing freight steamers and the very unfavorable course of ex- 


change carelessness and inexperience of many 
market that 


The result was acrisis which 


Besides this the 


planters sent rubber to the was irregular in 


quality, and especially in appearance 


piled up 25,000,000 francs worth of rubber in storage and came 
near making many plantations give up work. A few orders 
amounting to about 1,200 tons, secured by the efforts of M. 


Garnier of the Marseilles Colonial Institute, have saved the sit- 
The planters have decided to organ- 


ize their industry better and t 


vation to a certain extent 


establish a laboratory at Saigon. 


1919 exceeded by far 


Exports from Sumatra East Coast in 
those of previous years, as is shown by the figures compiled by 
the Medan Chamber of Commerce 

Export 12 1919 

Heve 19.445 447 £ 125 935 
Ficus elastica 361,844 182,136 

The Hevea rubber exports were 96 per cent more than in 
1918. The increase is due to increased production, that for 1919 


being over 36,000 tons, while the 1918 production was abnormally 


small, owing to the intentional restrictions The stock on hand 
was 4,000 tons at the beginning and 1,000 tons at the end of 
1919 
The Incorporated Society of Planters at Kuala Lampur in 
the Federated Malay States, formed in October, 1919, has 237 
members, and at the January meeting elected officers, as follows 
Chairman, A. B. Milne, Ipoh; vice-chairman, H. Nixon, Malacca; 
secretary, C. Ward-Jackson t is the first association of planters 
to Se formed in Malaya, though there is a similar organization 
in Southern India. The object he association is not commer- 
cial, but to promote the mutual welfare and to bring the planters 
and the companies that employ them into greater harmony of 
purpose 
RUBBER TREE DISEASES. 
_ the number of diseases and enemies to which rubber 
trees are subject are considered, the casual observer 1s 
inclined to wonder how rubber trees manage to survive at all. It 


like the study of medical treatise by which the 
imself that he has symptoms of al- 


the 


is something 


reader can easily persuade 


most every known complaint Fortunately, however, as in 


attack every tree or every planta 
takes 
as the general public 
In point of fact, 


latter case, all diseases do not 


tion at once. To-day brown bast easily first place among 


1e enemies of rubber plantations. So far 


th 


is concerned, this is practically a new disease 


recently 


however, it has been known for many years, but only 
has attention been drawn to it to any considerable extent. In 
the old days when plantations were closely planted, it was a 


simple matter to eliminate altogether trees effected with this fatal 


With the wider planting now generally practiced every 


disease 


tree counts for a tree, and, as every rubber shareholder knows, 
the question has recently assumed considerable prominence. 

The first sign of brown bast is a big increase in the latex yield 
of the tree affected, but this soon diminishes and ultimately ceases 
The bark discolors and hard burrs appear, and if the 
disease is neglected tree The disease is 
very prevalent throughout the East, few estates having less than 
5 per cent and some as high as 60 per cent of their trees affected 
Curative methods such as resting, liming and manuring have been 


altogether 


the becomes useless. 


tried without success and the only remedy known so far is that 


Le 


Fina Stace. 





London.) 


(“The Rubber Age,” 
ADVANCED STAGE, 


Brown Bast. 


of stripping the bark from the portions attacked, afterwards shad- 
ing the cambium until a new growth of bark has developed. It 
is obvious that a disease of this kind is likely to exert a powerful 
influence on overproduction and should no remedial measures be 
found its increase at the worst might involve wholesale replanting 
of trees in from 15 to 20 years’ time. 

Up to quite recently brown bast was described as a physiologi- 
cal disease of the tree, the term in reality being only a confession 
of ignorance as to its true nature. It was supposed to be due to 
the effects of tapping and has been compared with anemia in a 
human being. Recently, however, a mycologist in Sumatra claims 
to have isolated a definite bacterium to which the disease is due, 
and should further research support this discovery, the search for 
a remedy would appear to be not so hopeless once the cause is 
known. 

Among other diseases with which estates are troubled may be 
placed in order after brown bast, the well-known Fomes, Ustulina, 
pink dieback, striped canker, and a new enemy called patch 
canker, while it is well known that any diseased wood is liable to 
Apart from brown bast, however, which 
best efforts, most of these diseases are 


attacks from white ants. 
has so far defeated the 
well understood and can be adequately treated if taken in time. 





ELCH GUM IN KURDISTAN. 

In the part of Kurdistan which is now in British hands, at the 
head waters of the Tigris, a gum, resembling the lower grades 
f gutta, is obtained from a tree which the Arabs call Buttom 
and the Kurds, Gkraswam. The gum is called elk (elch) in 
Arabic and is obtained by tapping the tree, just as rubber trees 
are tapped. The tree produces also fruit which is used for food 
and is pressed for the oil it contains. The elch gum is trans- 
ported to Aleppo and also to Bagdad; it is used for sizing cloth 
and as chewing gum, and also as medicine and in making arrack 
The trees grow only in the valleys and attain 


liquor from dates 
a height of 50 feet and a girth of 8 feet. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED APRIL 13, 1920. 


336,452. Solid tire. H. K. Wheelock, Long Beach, Calif. 
1,336,527. Door bufter of sheet rubber. S. G. 


N° 


1,336,531. 


.ewis, } 
and G. W. Daum, Jeannette—both in Pennsylvania. 
Demountable rim for tires. J. ¢ Manternach, assignor 

by mesne assignments to The Standard Parts Co.—both of 
Cleveland, O. 

Fountain pen. C. 
tacturing Co both of 
divided.) _ 

Dirigible balloon. R. H. Upson, assignor to The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.—both of Akron, O. 

Pneumatic tire. E. M. Story, Braintree, Mass. 

Rubber-dam clamp. appliance. J. W. Ivory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rubber sandal. : Joseph, assignor to L. Candee & Co.— 
both of New Haven, Conn. 

Receptacle for pneumat.c tire tubes. M. F. 
Calif 


A. Luck, assignor to The Conklin Pen Manu- 
loledo, O. (Original application 


Swerer, Jamestown, 


ISSUED APRIL 20, 1920, 


a a machine teat cup. J. G. G. Eklundh, C. Oden, and 
A. Schmidt, assignors to The Universal Milking Machine 
te. all of Columbus, O. 
Artificial respirator, C. L. Heald, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Fuel hose for gas fixtures. C. Stichler, assignor to Strause Gas 
Co.—both of Philadelphia, Pa. R 
Resilient tire. J. G. Summers, San Diego, Calif. 


Pneumatic tire valve. J. O. Hell:well, Pasadena, Calif. 
Resilient reinforced non-skid tire. D. J. Demas, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Demountable sectional rim for tires. M. A. and L. M. Endres, 
Cross Plains, Wis. ; 
Spring plate tire filler. J. H. North, Blackwood, N. J. 
Dust cap for tire valves. A. L. Just, Syracuse, N. Y 
Pneumatic tire. E. B. Killen, London, England. 
Pneumatic tire. E. P. Altenburg, Columbiana, O. 
Rubber and fiber composition heel-plate for shoes. 


Robinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISSUED APRIL 27, 1920. 


Armored pneumatic tire. B. Gri anville, New York City. 

Dust cap for tire valve stems. W. E. Vollmer, Sandusky, O 

Demountable rim for tires. R. R. Craft, Norfolk, Nebr. 

Demountable rim for tires. B. A. Stocking, Boone, Iowa. 

Demountable rim for tires. A. E. McPherson, assignor to J. 
Rosenthal—both of Beaumont, Tex. t 

Combination rubber stamp and pen rack. L. B. Lindquist, 
Maida, N. D. 
Tire valve. E. V. Myers, East Orange, 
A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Demountable rim for tires. O. W. Mott, Jackson, Mich., as- 
signor to Perlman Rim Corp., New York ( ity. 

Douche tip. M. M. Shafer, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Surgical tourniquet. R. Maeda, Seattle, Wash. 

Cushion horseshoe. H. Paar, Canton, assignor of one-third to 
C. McGranahan, Youngstown—both in Ohio. 

Pneumatic tire with supplementary tire within inner tube. W. J. 
Stoltz, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fountain-pen. C. E. Hood, Memphis, Tenn. 


ISSUED MAY 4, 1920. 
Deqpenntabie and fixed rims for tires in combination. T. E. 
Cook and A. T. Freije, Rincon, N. Mex. 

Douche nozzle. E. V. Szyperski, Detroit, Mich. 

Cushion heel. P. A. De Luca, New York City. 

Lady’s garter. M. de Los S. Eariques, New York City. 

Anaesthetic apparatus. A, C. Clark, assignor to A. C, Clark & 
Co.—both of Chicago, Il. 

Rubber and metal hoof protector for horses. W. J. Kent, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., assignor to The Mechanical Rubber Co., a New 
Jersey corporation. ‘ 

Windshield cleaner. L. H. Morse and J. J. Tracy, Cleveland, 
Ohio; said Morse assignor to said Tracy. 

Duplex winds hield cleaner. H. C. Trip, Auburn, N. Y. 

Sectional inner tube for tires. J. A. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hugh G. 


_N. J., assignor to 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED APRIL 6, 1920, 


Pneumatic seat cushions. G. L. Chase, Seattle, Washington, 
U. S. A. 

Cushion heel we protecting plate. H. Glover, South Acton, 

ass., A, 

Sectional tire ‘with removable blocks of rubber, etc., to facilitate 
replacement and also provide for insertion of alternative 
srojecting studs for use on soft ground. E, Feuillette, Bou- 
ene sur Seine, France. 


ISSUED APRIL 13, 1920. 


Tire package. E. H. Angier, Framingham, Mass., U. S. A. 

Electric repair pad vulcanized for pneumatic tires. D. E. 
Booth, Tulsa, Okla., U. S. A. 

Dust cap and sleeve for inflating tubes. E. O. Collins, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, U. S. A. 

Dust cap for tire valves. A. L. Just, Syracuse, N. Rt Us S. A. 

Dust cap for tire valves. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, a 4 % 3 

Tire valve. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J., U. ” A. 

Inflating coupling. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, ie a a eS 

Tire valve cap. W. P. McC omb, Conroe, Tex S. A. 

Blow- of valve for tire inflation tubes. E. W. Phillips Delta, O 


Blow- off and hose oper for tires. The Automatic Safety 
Tire Valve Corp., New Y ork } ae assignee of S. Kahn, ” New- 
ark, N. J.—both in U. S. 


Chemical Patents will be found on page 


199,222 


199,261. 
199,262. 
199,298. 
199,306. 
199,326. 
199,329. 


199,348. 
199,426. 


199,441. 
199,482. 


199,499, 
199,520. 


199,527. 


199,663. 


138,393. 
138,399. 
138,520. 


138,553. 


138,630. 


138,631. 
138,638. 


138,694. 


139,076. 
139,117. 


139,206. 


139,471. 
139,500. 


A Schrader’s Son, Inc., New York 


Dust cap for tire valves. 
*. Nielson, Dorchester, Mass.—both in 


City, assignee of 
U. S. 
ISSUED APRIL 20, 1920. 
Demountable rim for tires. N. L. Baker, 

L A. 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
Demountable rim for tires. N. L. Baker, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Armored pneumatic tire of rubber and fabric. G. R. Granzow, 
Thompson, Iowa, U.S. A. 

Pneumatic tire. P. L. Hedges, Charleston, Ill., U. S. A. 

Vaginal douche. T. H. Larson, Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 

Removable resilient pad for crutches, artificial limbs, etc. F. C. 
Lynde, Manchester, England 

Pneumatic tire. Nicholson, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Demountable rim for tires. W. H. Fox and B. W. Japs, assignee 
of one-half interest—both of Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. 

Pneumatic tire. Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


ISSUED APRIL 27, 1920. 

Gum and mint case. L. W. Buchenau, Stockton, Calif., 

Cushion tire. F. Ditchfield, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Lumberman’s rubber balmoral hav:ng water-tight tongue vul 
canized in one with body. C. L. Grant, Grande Pre, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Pneumatic tire having layers of sponge rubber disposed between 
outer casing and inner casing, and inner casing and inner 
tube, the layers being vulcanized to inner casing to form a 
pommemenaens structure. Hofmeister, Milwaukee, Wis., 

Ss 


U. S.A. 


Rubber heel cushion formed in two parts made integral, one 
being more resilient than the other. J. Pietzuch, Cincinnati, 
©., U.S.A. 

Shower bathing apparatus of perforated tubing, etc. The Sim 
"lex Shower Bath Co., assignee of H. W. Patrick—both of 
Mansfield, O., U. S.A 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED APRIL 8, 1920. 


Pneumatic tire with reinforced tread. J. F. 
Gardens, Folkestone, Kent. : 
Revoluble rubber heel. A. E. and F, J. Lancaster, 212 Bristol 

Road. Edgbaston, Birmingham r 
Rubber corn shield. W. R. Edwards, 15 Earl street, 
ent. 
Pneumatic tire. W.C. Whalley and J. A. 
avenue, Great Crosby, Liverpool. 


ISSUED APRIL 14, 1920. 
Pipe couplings. Titeflex Metal Hose Corp., Badger avenue, 


Newark, assignee of W. H. Fulton, Irvington—both in New 
Jersey, U.S.A. (Not yet accepted.) 


F. W. Ure, 13 Trinity 


Maidstone, 


Andrews, 4 Marldon 


Gas masks. M. Meyer, 4 Ny saphenburgerstresse, Schonberg, 
Berlin. (Not yet accepted.) 

Gas masks. M. Meyer, 4 Nymphenburgerstrasse, Schonberg, 
Berlin. Addition to No. 


d 138,631. (Not yet accepted.) 

Combined pressure gage and relief valve for tires. NV. 
Beasley, Rose Cottage, Cheddington, Buckinghamshire. 

Demountable rim for tires. Ormsby, 20 Sneinten Boule 
vard, Nottingham. 

Demountable rim for tires. J. 
Liverpool 

Solid tire. G. Jackson, The Cedars, Albert Road, Wolverhamp 
ton, and W. W. Hickman, Beech Tree House, Wall Heath 
near Dudley—both in Staffordshire. 

Fountain pen. A. A. Peace, 30 Loreburn Road, 
Liverpool. 

Soles and heels for boots, having air cells and snaessions of 
vulcanized asbestos composition to prevent ae M 
Byrne, 333 St. John street, and G. H. Long, 122 &... Sake 
Islington—both in London. 


ISSUED APRIL 21, 1920, 


Knight, 9 Caldy Road, Aintree, 


Wavertree, 


Pneumatic tire valve. A. C. Wright and Warne, Wright & 
Rowland, Keeley street, Watery Lane, Birmingham. 
Device for closing the neck of a toy balloon after inflation. 
W. F. Ingram, 165 Parnell Road, ‘Old Ford, London. 
Marking pens and brushes. C, A. 
U.S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
Foct-pad for motorcycle pedals. <A. J. Stevens & Co. and 
J. Stevens, Graiseley House, Penn Road, Wolverhampton 
Dust cap for tire valves. G. B. Ellis, 70 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don. (A. Schrader’s Son, 783 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, 
is, ae Ge ee 
Motorist’s cap with elastic lining. M. and N 
ing as Empire Cap Works, Derby street, 


Garvey, Clayton, Mo., 


Doniger, trad- 
Cheetham, Man 


chester. 

Resilient wheel with pneumatic tire and tread band formed of 
strips of hard rubber alternating with strips of softer rub 
ber, both resting on a band of hard rubber, etc. A. A. A. 
Darche, Edith Cavell Road, Alger, Algeria (Not yet ac- 
cepted.) 

Elastic bust supporter. D. Kops, End avenue, New 
York City, U. S. A (Not yet ) 


Spring wheel with pneumatic tube Weston, 200 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, U. S. A. yet accepted.) 
Cord fabric for covering pneumatic tires. C. L. Marshall, 2 

Queen Victoria street, London 
Tobacco pouch with rubber-lined pocket = 2 
Eversley Road, Small Heath, Birmingham, 





Beeby, 8 


583. Machinery Patents on page 587 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION, 





(October 26, 1918.) Soling f rubber, combined with any sub 
stance that reduces its elasticity Société Francaise de Cuir 
\rmé 

(June 12, 1919.) Rubber-covered cord. S. G. Lewis 

(June 19, 1919.) Improvements in pneumatic tires. A. P. R 
Porte 

(June 14, 1919.) Shoes with vamp made of waste wrappings 
of pneumatic tires and other rubber articles. Société Kuist- 
gaard Gummifabrik 

(June 20, 1919.) Inflating valve for pneumatic tires. Etablisse 
ment L. Rosengart 

(June 25, 1919.) Val for pneumatic tire T. A. Low 

(June 26, 1919.) iprovements in pneumati tires F. W 
Lanchester 

(June 10, 1919.) Improvements in revoluble rubber and other 
kinds of heels. <A. Cleret, avenue Alphand 19, Saint-Mandeé 

(July 7, 1919.) Valve for pneumatic tires r. A. Low, 

(July 5, 1919.) Improvements in elastic tires. G. Negri 

(July 18. 1919.) erfected resilient tire. C. C. Crump, 

(July 1919.) Safety device for pneumatic wheels. 0. 
Englebert & Cie 

GERMANY. 


PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION, 


(September 12, 191 Pneumatic tire A. A. Pancera, Genoa, 


Italy 





(January 18, 1912.) Pneumatic tire. E. B. Killen, London. 

(July 20, 1913.) Belting A. Jonas and G. Getting, St. Denis, 
France 

(March 18, 1919.) Packing ring G. Bunge, Kiicknitz, near 
Lux beck 

(Tanuar 15, 1919 B lage H. Garoli, Lahr, Baden 

TRADE MARKS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

13,134 The words Beapeo Tie—rubber heels United Lace & 
Braid Manufacturing Co., Cranston, R. I (See Tue 
Inpia Rusper Wortp, August 1, 1919, page 638.) 

The words Duracorp Harp Service Caste above a horizontal 
line electric portabl bles protected by rubber—impreg 
nated ven insulation Tubular Woven Fabric Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I (See Tue Inpia Rupper Wortp, February 1, 
4) ag 9) 

The words Dura-setT—insulated-wire conductors. Tubular 
Woven Fabric Co., Pawtucket, 

The words Gottatu and Tue Generat Russer Goons Co., CLeve 
LAND, Ono, contained within a diamond—belting, hose and 
nacking The General Rubber Goods Co., Cleveland, O. 

Representation of a leaf and flowers of lily-of-the-valley and 
the word Lity on a scroll around the stems—elastic webs 
Faire Bros. & Co Limited, Leicester, Eng 

“he words Vutca Patcnu within a rectangle separated by the 
representation of a tire and underneath the tire the words 
Tue Patcn Tuatr Sests—self-vuleanizing tire patch. Vulca 
Laboratories, San Francisco, Calif 

Representation of a pansy above the word Pansy—elastic webs 
Faire Bros. & Co., Limited, Leicester, Eng 

Representation of a Liberty cap bearing three stars on the 
head-band, above a horizontal line over the word Linco, 
all within the conventionalized outline of a shield—rubber 
tires. Liberty Steel Products Cx Inc., New York City 

The stencilled letters I Beco—rubber belting, hose, packing, 
ete Imperial Belting Co., Chicago, Ill 

The word Usco-—floor covering now made of rubber compound. 
United States Rubber Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New 
York City 

The words Roonr Trres separated by a picture of the pioncer 
Daniel Boone, inclosed within a circle above a scroll-—rubber 
and canvas tire casings toone Tire & Rubber Co., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis 

The word Rexatt in stencilled letters—elevator, conveyor, or 
transmission belting of rubber, etc Imperial Belting Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

The words Rus-Tex—fibrous rubber mats for floors, automo 
biles, running boards, etc Rub-Tex Organization Co., Ken- 
ton, O 

A red sea! beneath the words Rep Srat—inner-tube repair outfits 
Red Seal Rubber Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma, Okla 

The words Furnt-Rocx within a white diamond superimposed 
on a black disk, all inclosed by a white circle—rubber-soled 
shoes made of fabric and rubber. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Tl 

The word Ovrtoox—-wind-shield cleaners of the squilgee type 
(See Tue Inpta Rupser Wortp, April 1, 1918, page 413.) 

The letter X above the letter J, with a horizontal line between— 
leather shoes with rubber soles and heels Jureidinj Export 
Co., New York City 

The word Norwatk superimposed on a panel picture of a 
fleet of yachts against a background of sea and clouds, the 
aunel being in turn erimposed on a tire with the words 
FLoa Sr K between the panel and the lower part of the 





Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 


tire rubbe 


Norwalk, Conr 








The initials and words “W. I Teprorp’s Super Service Patcn, 
Keer A KAN 1 Your Kar,” the initials and word “ I 
ledford’s” being a facsimile of the applicant’s signature— 
tire tubes, and casing-patch, W. L. Tedford, Little Rock, 
Ark 

The words Btacx Beauty—rubber water-bags and rubber bot 
tles The Miller Rut ber Co., Akron, O (See Tue Inpta 
Runrer Wortp, Mar 1, 1918, page 353.) 

The words “Owne-set,” hyphen being formed by an extension 
of the cross-piece of the first “e”—printing-press inking 

illers The RB. F. Goodrich Co.. New York City 

Representation of a _black-outlined rectangle bisected verti 
cally by a single heavy line extending above and below— 
brake linines. Thermoid Rubber Co., Hamilton Township, 
Mercer County, N. J 


beneath the word Retraste, 


c val 
of the oval, the words 


respectively, 


within ar 
ight and left, 


The word 


126,43¢ 
126,572 
126,60€ 
126.586 
126,793 
12 21 
7. 503 
127,7 


128,290 


128,492. 


26,138 





26,289 
6,290 
6,291 
26.292 
26,293 
26.294 
26,295 
389.268 
390,957 


395,075 


Rec. U. S. Par. Orrice and New York, 
pens. Abraham Harris, New York City. 
The word GrizztyBear—a duplex crinkled or creped paper for 


U. S, A.—fountain 


wrapping tires, etc. Angier Mechanical Laboratories, Fram 
ingham, Mass 

The words Mor-Econ—elevator belts made of rubber rein 
forced with fabric. The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York 
City. 


£ 


The word Jotser above representation . head of 
Walker-Matteson Co., 


Joliet—jar 


rubbers, Joliet, Ill. 
The word Attroap—rubber or rubber and Nar 2 ic tires and 
tubes. McClaren Rubber Co., Charlotte, } 


iamcite 


Representation of an Indian arrow-head in 
Nathaniel 


to the right—rubber boots, shoes, etc. 
Co., New York City. 


pointing 
Fisher & 


The word Crimax—arm-pit dress shields and diaper supporters. 
M. S. George, St. Louis, Mo. 

The words Rest-Assurep inclosed in an oval formed by the 
end of the letter R—rubber boots and shoes, etc. Nathaniel 
hisher & Co., New York City. 

The words KENYON Corp—rubber tires and tubes. C. Kenyon 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

rhe letter A within the outline of a club-spot—hard rubber 


battery jars, insulations, etc American Hard Rubber Co., 
Hempstead and New York City, N, 

The word Orsitan—combined rubber, leather, and fabric 
and slippers. A. J. Bates & Co., Inc., New York City. 

The word Amicus—rubber boots and shoes and boots and shoes 
made wholly or partly of leather. American-National Shoe 
& Leather Corp., New York City. 

The word Deriance, combined with conventionalized sprays of 
leaves and knot of ribbon, forming frame around _ the letter 
“G"—hard or semi-hard rubber battery jars. The , we 
Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The letter “G” framed by conventionalized sprays of 
and knot of ribbon—hard or semi-hard rubber battery 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

The word Deriance above the letter “G” frai.\ed by convention- 
alized sprays of leaves and knot of ribbon—hard or semi- 
hard rubber battery jars. The B. F. Goodrich Co,, New 
York City. 

Representation of a section of belting having a copper thread 
er wire laid or woven longitudinally in it—rubber and other 
kinds of belting having a copper thread or wire woven or 


shoes 


leaves 
jars. 


laid in them longitudinally. The Rossendale-Reddaway Belt- 
ing and Hose Co., Newark, N. J . 
THE DOMINION ¢ OF CANADA. 
Circular device comprising the outer concentric circles and 
arbitrary inner circular arrangement of stripes forming a 
fantastic and distinctive simulation of the word Ketty, 


bifurcated to display the word Sprincri—ELD—pneumatic and 
solid tires and inner tubes. Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New 
York City. 

Representation of a maple leaf with the name, THe Marie Lear 
Russer Company, Limitep, printed with distinctive arrange- 
ment underneath and presenting a suitable base for the leaf 


—Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, Limited, Mon- 
treal, Que 

The letter “ip ‘—rubber tires, soft rubber goods, druggists’ 
sundries, etc. The F. E. Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, 
Guelph, Ont. 

The word Partripce—same goods as No. 26,214. The F. E. 
Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont 

Representation of an inflated rubber tire with a partridge 
standing erect within the circle thereof and upon the inner 
edge of the lower portion—rubber footwear. The 
Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont. 

The letter “ same goods as Nos. 26.214 and 26,215. The 
F. E. Partridge Rubber Limited, Guelph, Ont. 

The word NorTHEern A son tires, soft rubber goods, drug- 
gists’ rubber sundries, etc. The F. E. Partridge Rubber 
Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont. 

The letter “P""—rubber footwear. The F. E. Partridge Rubber 


Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont. 

The word Etasticars—rubber insulators for electric wire splices. 
The Elasticap Co., Hoboken, N. J., U A (See Tue 
Inpta Rupper Wortp, March 1, 1920, page “566 ) 

The words Gearep To THE Roap used in connection with the 
words Miller Tires—rubber tires and tubes. The Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. (See Tue Inpia Rueper 
Wortp. March 1, 1919, page 311. 

The words Ace-Hi—footwear, clothing, heels and soles, vehi- 
cle and animal coverings, cloth, belting, hose, tires, insu- 
lating material, cement, druggists’ sundries and plumbers 
supplies, etc., made whol ly or partly of rubber or treated 
with substances containing rubber. The Miner Rubber Co., 
Limited, Montreal, Que. 

The word TrrumpH—same goods as No. The Miner 
Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 

The words Ran Kinc—same goods as Nos. 26,289 and 

Miner Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 
word FronTeNAc—same goods as Nos. 26,289 to 26,291, 
inclusive. The Miner Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 

The word Kippre—same goods as Nos. 26,289 to 26,292, in- 
elusive. The Miner Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que 

The word CotteciaTE—same goods as Nos. 26,289 to 26,293, 
inclusive. The Miner Rubber Co., Limited, Montreal, Que. 

inciu- 

Montreal, Que 








26,289. 





26,290 





The word Vixtnc—same goods as Nos 26.289 to 26,294, 
sive. The Miner Rubber Co., Limited, 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


word we .-0g | webs and cords for use in 
Faire Bros. & Co., Limited, 2 Southampton street, 
George’s Mills, Leicester, 
The words Wittson GoccLes, 
“!" of the word “Willson” 
and a pair 
T. A. Willson & Co., 
Reading, Pa., U. S. A. 
page 591, this issue.) 
The word Lewcos—rubber-insulated wire. 
tric Wire Co. and Smiths, Limited, 7 Playhouse Yard, 
Lane, London, E. C. 1. 


clothing. 


TI 
‘ and St. 


and upstanding from the second 
a circle containing the letter 
rubber-rimmed safety goggles. 
cond and Washington streets, 
(See Tue Inpra Russer Wort, 


The London Elec- 
Golden 
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395,451. 


395.701. 


396,013. 


396,159. 


396,160. 


396,629 


397,822. 


398,237. 


398,537. 





54,912 
398,708. 


398,709. 


398,710. 


398,711. 


398,712. 


398,858. 


398,870. 


398,928. 


399,011. 


399,711. 


399,895, 


400,165. 


400,356. 


400,531. 


400,613 


400,680. 


The word AvrocLiper—rubber tires. C. R. Townsend, Caxton 400,762. The word So_anti—rubber and gutta percha goods not included 
House, Great Charles street, Birmingham. in classes other than No. 40. The India-Rubber, Gutta- 
The word “Ligurpcurr” in quotation marks—liquid prepara- Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Limited, 106 Cannon street, 
tions for the repair of boots, shoes, and leather ie London, E. C. 4. 
Henri Boisson, 20 rue du Louvre, Paris. Care of G. F. Red- 400,763. The word Sotanti—hose included in Class No. 50. The India- 
fern & Co., 15 South street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 2 Rubber, Gutta-Percha & Telegraph Works Co., Limited, 106 
The words Tue “‘OxForp” above circular picture of a man and Cannon street, London, E. C. 4. 
a girl boating, all above the words GeNTLEMEN’s COMPLETE — 
SERIES, COMPRISING Ons Parr peaces. Ous Pair Serene NEW ZEALAND 
ers, One Patr Arm Banps, Mape at Leicester—braces, ‘ 
suspenders, and arm bands. W. B. Martin & Co., 14 York TO AMERICANS, 
street, Leicester. 16,404. The word Repusiic—rubber tires, tubes, belting, hose, and 
The word Carmac—clothing, except corsets, included in Class packing, and rubber goods of ‘all kinds in class No. 40. 
No. 38. Carmac Rubber, Limited, Huntershill Works, mare The Republic Rubber Corporation, Youngstown, O., U. S. A. 
briggs, Glasgow, and 6-8 Lime Street Square, London, te r , — — 
The word Carmac—rubber and gutta percha goods not includec 
in classes other than No. 406. Carmac Rubber, Limited, Hun- DESIGNS. 
tershill Works, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow, and 6-8 Lime Street THE UNITED STATES. 
Square, London, E. C. 3 QO. 54,900. Bathing cap. Patented April 20, 1920 erm 14 years. 
The word FeroLeum—all goods included in Class No. 40. The N OW odes. assienor to a mutton Pt Inc. = 
Herbert Fees. - ~. ited, Sovereign Mills, Hayfield Road, both of New Haven, Conn. 
Chapel-en-le-Frith Yerbyshire. 54 900 3: Ds , 20. 19 Te 1 rears > a 
The word Trirtex—all goods included in Class No. 40._ The ois Banas 4 mane y oy a Se ele 
Standard Tyre and Rubber Manufacturers, Limited, Parlia- 54,903. Rubber ball. R. C. Eddy, Milwaukee, Wis. 
_ment Mansions, Victoria street, London, S. W. 1. ans 54,912. Tire. Patented April 20, 1920. Term 7 years. W. H, Grote, 
The word Retax—garters. Eisman & Co. (London), Limited, assignor to Ten Broeck Tyre Co.—both of Louisville, Ky 
36 Basinghall street, London, E. C. 54,919. Tire. Patented April 20, 1920. Term 14 years. G. P. Hoff 
Representation of a label bearing a | type figure whose man, Akron, O. 
body is composed of the conventionalized letters NN, look- 54.920. Tire. Patented April 20, 1920. Term 14 years. G, P. Hoff- 
ing and pointing at a seal bearing the same letters in the man, Akron, : 
form of a monogram above the words Dovate N Braxp— 54,921. Tire. Patented April 20, 1920. Term 14 years. G. P. Hoff 
all rubber goods included in Class No. 40. Nicholsons (New- man, Akron, 
castle-on-Tyne), Limited, St. Ann’s Chemical Works, Heaton 54,938. Rubber heel. Detect April 20, 1920. Term 14 years. O, G. 
Junction, Newcastle-on-Tyne, E Lyon, Akron, assignor to Rayon Rubber Co., Ravenna—both 
Representation of a number of gnomes carrying tires—tires in Ohio, 
and tubes. F. W. Farr, Reclaim Works, 16 Henry street, 54,955. Tire. Patented April 20, 1920. Term 14 years. P. P. Parker, 
Northampton. assignor to Parker Tire & Rubber Co.—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Representation of a statue standing on a base inscribed 54,975. Tire tread. Patented April 20, 1920. Term 14 years. C 
Hercutes, holding up two chains which in turn support a Venn, Chicago, Ill. f 
number of gnomes carrying tires—tires, tubes, etc. F. W. 55,026. Tire tread. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 7 years W. Hz. 
Farr, trading as Hercules Tyre Co., Reclaim Works, 16 Henry Clarke, Elyria, O. : 
street, Northampton. 55,048. Tire. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 3% years I. V. Hum- 
The word Dexo—rubber outer covers for tires and tubes. , Derry phrey, Highland Park, Pa. : 
and Edwards, 1 Great Eastern street, London, E. C. 2 55,057. Tire tread. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 3% L. £. 
The word Spartite—asbestos -packings, etc. Spartan © am Kraft, assignor to Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber ‘Menefoceur- 
turing Co., _—— Broad Street House, New Broad street, ing Co.—both of Fort Wayne, Ind. : 
London, E. 55,059. Tire. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 14 years. G. C. Large, 
































4 
54,919 54,920 54,921 54,955 55,057 55,100 55,094 54,975 55,026 55,048 55,059 55,080 55,087 55,101 55,091 
The word Urrco—rubber and gutta percha goods included in eaaner to Wear-Well Tire Co.—both of Mahoningtown, 
Class No. 4. United Rubber Products, Limited, 5 Fenchurch Pa. 
street, London, E. C. 55,080. Tire. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 7 years. E. A. Reid, 
The word Urpc ¥ Oe, ‘and gutta percha goods included in Somerset, N. J. 
Class No. 11. United Rubber Products, Limited, 5 Fenchurch 55,087. Tire. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 7 years. A. B. Schleicher, 
street, London, E. C. 3. Pasadena, Calif. 
The word Urrco—rubber and gutta percha goods included in 55,091. Tire. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 14 years. F. E. Shannon, 
Class No. 38. United Rubber Products, Limited, 5 Fenchurch Akron, O. 
street, London, E. C. 3 55,094. Tire. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 14 years. H. J. Smith, 
The word Urrco—rubber and gutta percha goods included in Binghamton, N. 
Class No. 39. United r eeeel Products, Limited, 5 Fenchurch 55,100. Tire. Patented May my 1920. Term 3% years. J. Tenney, Jr., 
street, London, E. C. Plainfield, N. 


The word Urrco—rubber a gutta percha goods not included in 55,101. a = pPatented May 4, 1920. Term 3% years. E. H. Trump, 
classes other than Class No. 40. United Rubber Products, cc stage arene f > > T 
Limited. $ Fenchurch street, London, E. C. 3. 55,104. Rubber-rimmed safety goggles. Patented May 4, 1920. Term 

A monogram composed of the letters P ont _B- —wehhes aol 14 years. F. Willson, assignor to T. A. Willson & Co., Inc.— 
similar belting included in Class No. 40. . Crawford, both of Reading, Pa. (See Tue Inpia RuBper Wortp, page 
43 Robertson street, Glasgow. J 591 this issue.) 

The word Steranpo—all rubber goods included in Class No. 40. 


ee ee & ees Limited, 11-12 Broad street corner, THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
irmingham, arwickshire. 4,759, ‘ire. Patente ‘ . He ibber Co., L » 
The word Puitco—rubber and gutta percha goods not included = om ge dees re ee ony eee 
in classes other than Class No. 40. Philadelphia Storage 4,760. Tire. Patented April 13, 1920. Lion Tire & Rubber Co., 
Battery Co., Ontario and C streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
vania, U. S. A. (Care of Johnsons & Willcox, 47 Lincoln's 4,761. Tire. Fatented April 13, 1920, M. J. Atkinson, Mimico, Ont. 
Inn Fields, London, W. C. 2.) 4,762. Tire. Patented April 13, 1920. M. J. Atkinson, Mimico, Ont. 
The word Asticet—elastic corsets. The U. K. Corset Co., 16 
Goldsmith street, Nottingham A COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
The word Dietex—electrical insulators, rubber-covered, etc. ’ . 
Eastick & Sons, 3 Belfast Road, Stoke Newington, A four years’ course in industrial chemistry will be started at 


Lond n, N 6 '-: > Inj , > f Scj ce 

The word Rirtaco—rubber_and gutta percha goods not included the Cooper U nion for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
in other classes than Class No. 40. The Anglo-American New York City, on October 4, 1920. It will be a day course, 
Commercial Corp., Limited, 34 Lombard street, London, , ° ° : ° : - 
gc s and the intention is to make it practical as well as scientific, so 
The word Astra—all goods included in Class No. 40. G. E. 2 — and . : : plan. 2 2 ¢ naieal 
Gardner, 231 Deansgate, Manchester, that the young men and women who take it will be fully equipped 

The word Eprswan—rubber and gutta percha goods not_in- as analysts, production foremen, research chemists, engineers, 
cluded in classes other than No. 40. The Edison Swan Elec- 7 : . = 
tric Co., Limited, 123-125 Queen Victoria street, London, factory superintendents, purchasing agents, and for any pursuits 

«4 


me word Puensce—subber stompe, dating stemen, ete. Pace that require chemical training. At the same time the proper 
matic Rubber Stamp Co. (Buck’s Patent), Limited, 18-19 foundation will be provided for those whose aim is original re- 
Queenhithe, Upper Thames street, London, Ec 4 ° Se . . 

Representation of a bird of the parrot type perched within a ‘5©4T‘ h and productive scholarship in industrial lines 
tire, attacked by a number of arrows—pneumatic tires, inner In the academic year 1920-1921 only the first year subjects will 
tubes, and inner tube protectors. Eugene Collet, 27 avenue - - a“ oe s 
Crampél, Toulouse (Haute Garonne), France. Care of Cruik- be offered. Horace G. Byers, head of the chemistry department 
shank & Fairweather, 65-6 hz i wee ~ Toss . . . . 

oe en ee eee Chancery, Lane jhandor WV: Giacg of Cooper Union will supervise the course. He will be assisted 


a ae A. Oppenheimer & Co., 38 Finsbury Square, London, by the staff, by such added instructors and lecturers as may be 


The word Lector—sanitary appliances. The Leyland & Birm- necessary, and by Dr. Maximilian Toch, recently appointed ad- 


— Sa Co., Limited, Golden Hill Works, Leyland, junct professor of applied chemistry in Cooper Union. 
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Pneumatic Tire Tread Designs. 
October, 1917, to August, 1918. 
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AND ADDRESS 


PATENTEE OR ASSIGNE 


Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill 
The Gordon Tire & Rubber Co.; Canton, Ohio 
R. F. America, Philadelphia, Pa 

C. A. Goetze, Minneapolis, Minn, 

C. A. Goetze, Minneapolis, Minn. 


he Dreadnaught Tire & Rubber Co., Orangeville, Md. 


T 
F, M. Hale and F. C. McLaughlin, Kent, Ohio. 
J. B. McDevitt and M. Greenspan, Chicago, Ill 
J. Tenney, Jr., Plainfield. N. J 
A. L. Pearce, Philadelphia, Pa 
A. A, Garthwaite, Conshohocken, Pa 
G. H. Lewis, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio 
Indiana Rubber & Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, Ind 
Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
’, A. Stevens, San Francisco, Calif 
G. W. Greene, East Liverpool, Ohio 
C. L. Landon, Akron, Ohio 
W. H. Owens, Muskogee, Okla. 
C. L. Archer, Minneapolis, Minn 
C. L. Archer, Minneapolis, Minn 
W. C. Beckwith, Fostoria, Ohio. 


NARS 


Ow 


NNK OND ShAwU'- 


tn tn tne GoM ae & 


CSmnmo 





PATENTEE OR ASSIGNEE AND ADDRESS. 


W. C. Beckwith, Fostoria, Ohio. 

Para Tire Co., New York City. 

The East Palestine Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 
The East Palestine Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio. 
Gryphon Rubber & Tire Corp., New York City 

T. J. Whalen, New Castle, Penna. 

Cc. L. Archer, Minneapolis, Minn 

G. F. Kreitlein, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Akron Biltwell Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Ohio. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, III. 
Ajax Rubber Co.. New York City. 

C. A. Shriver, Toledo, Ohio 

J. Froehlich, New York City. 

The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City 

G. S. Towne, San Francisco, Calif. 

W. Bruess, Sandusky, Ohik 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

). Beck, Lawrence, Kan. 

W. B. Buckley, Overbrook, Penna. 

Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, N. J. 

Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The Mutual Motor Stores Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 
v; LEADING FEATURES of the crude rubber market for the 


past month have been dullness and decline. Manufacturers 

have exhibited very little interest in the various market posi- 
tions and have bought only in small lots. Large manufacturers 
have been more interested in the fabric than in the rubber sit- 
uation. 

Industrial operations generally have been seriously hampered 
by the long continued series of railroad strikes, car shortages 
and freight embargoes. These conditions have lessened demand 
as well as production in all lines and are the basic reasons for the 
lack of interest in crude rubber. A marked example of this is 
seen in the fact that transportation difficulties in the movement 
of raw materials and finished goods have forced rubber manu- 
facturers in the Akron district to curtail their output practically 
50 per cent by stopping work on Saturdays and discontinuing 
the night shift completely. 

There has been some buying activity among crude rubber 
dealers who have been securing spot rubber to cover contracts 
as the market sagged off. Early in the month there was a large 
quantity of ribbed smoked sheets in New York, much of it 
shipped in from London storage. 

The rubber markets in London and the Far East ruled firmer 
and higher than that in New York, where the impression has 
prevailed that large stocks of crude rubber in the hands of 
manufacturers and the congestion of shipping facilities will 
operate to send rubber prices lower. Prices for plantation and 
South American rubber at the beginning and toward the end of 
the month are shown in the following quotations: 

PLANTATIONS. May 1, first latex crépe, spot, 4314 cents; May- 
June, 44 cents; July-September, 44-45 cents; July-December, 45-46 
cents; October-December, 4534 cents; January-June, 1921, 47- 
47% cents. 

May 24, spot, 39 cents; May-June, 39 cents; July-September, 
40 cents; October-December, 42% cents; January-June, 1921, 

4-45 cents. 

May 1, ribbed smoked sheets, spot, 43 cents; May-June, 4314 
cents; July-September, 3934-40% cents; July-December, 45% 
cents; January-June, 1921, 47 cents; May 24, spot, 38% cents; 
May-June, 38% cents; July-September, 3834-40% cents; October- 
December, 42% cents ; January-June, 1921, 443% cents. 

May 1, No. 1 amber crépe, spot, 45 cents; May-June, 43 cents; 
July-December 43 cents; May 24, spot and futures, 38 cents. 

May 1, No. 1 rolled brown crépe spot, 34-35 cents; May- 
June, 33 cents; May 24, spot and futures, 30 cents. 

South AMERICAN ParAs AND CAucHo, May 1, spot prices, 
upriver fine, 41% cents, islands fine, 42 cents; upriver coarse, 
31 cents; islands coarse, 22 cents; Cameta coarse, 21 cents; 
caucho ball, 31% cents. May 24, upriver fine, 39 cents; islands 
fine, 40%4 cents; upriver coarse, 28% cents; islands coarse, 21 
cents; Cameta coarse, 22 cents; caucho ball, 30% cents. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS, 


Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
ago, one month ago, and May 25, the current date: 


Tune 1, May 1, May 25, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 

First latex crépe......... $0.46 @.47 $0.42%4 @.43 $0.38 @.39 
Amber crépe No. 1...... 44 @ 44 @. 38 @.38% 
Amber crépe No. 2...... 43 @ 43 @ 37 @.37% 
Amber crépe No. 3...... 42 @ 42 @ 36 @.36% 
Amber crépe No. 4.....- 41 @ 41 @ 35 @ 
Brown crepe, thick and 

CE GE ce cccceccesce 41 @ 42 @ 35 @.36 
Brown crépe, thin specky. @ 39 @ 1 3 @ 








June 1, May 1, May 25, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 

jgrown crépe, rolled...... $0.32 @ $0.34 @ $0.30 @ 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, stan- 

SME sevkacsnnes 45 @.46 42% @.43 38 @.38% 
Smoked sheets, plain, stan- 

dard quality ..........: 43 @.44 40 @ 36% @.37% 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 

GEE ecticcnericcnese 42 @.43 @ 35 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 1..... 32 @ 35 @ 30 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2..... 29 @.30 32 @ 28 @ 

EAST INDIAN— 
ABBOT GTORE ccccccccoses @ @ @ 
Assam onions .........+. @ @ @ 
Penang block scrap....... 39 @ @ @ 
PONTIANAK— 

Banjermassin .......... 14 @.15 13 @ 12 @ 

Palembang ......:ccese fa @ 13 @ 

Pressed block ........-. 16 @.17 25 @ 25 @ 

err 12 @.14 @ @ 

SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS— 

re TE. cénccecaee 564@ 42 @ 39%@ 

Upriver medium ....... 52 @ 39 @ 37 @ 

Upriver coarse ........ 34 @ 31 @ 30 @ 

Upriver weak, fine .... 44 @ 36 @ 36 @ 

Islands, fine .........- 47 @ 414@ 40Y%@.41 

Islands, medium 43 @ *38 @ 38 @ 

Islands, coarse 21 @ 22 @ *22 @ 

Cameta, coarse 22 @ 22 @ *22 @ 

Madeira, fine ......... @ 44 @ 43 @ 

Acre Bolivian, fine..... @ 42u%@ 41 @ 

Peruvian fine ......... 534@ 40 @ 37 @ 

SERENND GRO .cccscvece 534%@ 40 @ 38 @ 

CAUCHO— 

Lower caucho ball...... @ .29 28 @ 

Upper caucho ball...... 344@ .324@ 30% @.31 
MANICOBAS— 

Ceara negro heads..... 36 @ *.33 @ 32. @ 

Ceara Strap ....ccccose 32 @ *30 @ 26 @ 

Manicoba, 30% guaran- 

BEE neccccccccccevecs 34 @ *30 @.33 30 @ 

Mangabeira thin sheet.. 38 @ 31 @ 30 @.31 

CENTRALS— 
re 32 @ 29 @.30 2 @.26 
Esmeralda sausage ....... 32 @ 29 @.30 25 @.26 
Central GOFGR oc ccccccecse 31 @ @ 25 @.26 
Central scrap and strip... .29 @ 27. @.28 23 @.24 
Central wet sheet....... ® .23 @ 19 @ 18 @.19 
Guayule, 20% guarantee. . .28 @ 28 @ 27 @ 
Guayule, washed and dried 40 @ 38 @ 37 @ 

AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime........ 23 @ 18 @ 17 @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% 32 @ 25 @ 18 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 324%%.. 30 @ a @ 15 @ 
Congo prime, black upper. *42 @ 37 @ 36 @ 
Congo prime, red upper... *40 @ 33 @ 20 @ 
Kassai blac @ @ 36 @ 

' red @ 35 @ 22 @ 
Rio Nunez ball *50 @ 36 @ 35 @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and 

OO arr °.5 @ 34 @ 34 @ 
Conakry niggers ........ 5:0 @ 34 @ 33 @ 
Massai sheets and strings. * @ 34 @ 33 @ 

GUTTA PERCHA— 
NG TREE vevccccesisses 24 @ 30 @.31 29 @ 
Red Macassar ........:- 3.15 @ 2.70 @ 2.60 @ 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar.... 80 @.85 67 @.68 .70 
Colombia ........ 60 @.62 53 @.54 50 @.52 
POMOMB cccccccccs 40 @.45 48 @.50 48 @ 
Surinam sheet ........... 1.00 @ 84 @ 84 @ 
GME cccccvcece 1.03 @ 86 @ 86 @ 
; *Nominal. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

Owing to congested transportation conditions deliveries of re- 
claimed to the rubber manufacturers have been much curtailed 
during both April and May. Overdue stocks are now urgently 
sought and buying for future delivery has practically ceased for 
the time being. 

Reclaimers have been forced by exhaustion of their fuel sup- 
plies to curtail operations or cease for weeks at a time. Condi- 
tions are now improving and the mills are resuming work as 
rapidly as possible under the circumstances. 
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NEW YORK QUOTATIONS, 


May 
Prices subject t hange without notice 
Standard reclaims 

Floating ee ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ouewes ..$0.30 @$6.35 
Friction , : 30 @ «35 
Mechanical . “* 124%@ 13% 
Red . on o ae @ a4 
Shoe .... vende see ae a ee 
Tires, auto ‘ jaa vennene 16 @ .17 

truck ... o° 13 @ .14 
White ‘ ee ine a oe 25 


COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES. 





May 
_ 

PLANTATIONS: 19 1919 1918 

First latex crépe...$0.43 a$ R $0.48 @$0.45 $0.68 @$0.63 

Smoked sheet ribbed i34@ 7% 47 ‘a 44 684@ 62 
PARAS: 

Upriver, fine ..... +1 ? @ 56 68 @ 

Upriver, coarse ( t 8 4 z 34 12 @ 38 

Islands, fine 1 + 47 i 4 59 «a 55% 

Islands coar l ‘ 8 ‘a 7 

Cameta ° 3 t 3 a 1 8s @ 

‘Figured to May 25, 19 

THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

In regard to the financial tuatior Albert RB. Beers. broker in crude 
rubber and commercial paper, No. 1 Liberty street, New York City, advises 

follows 

“During May the demand for t 1 paper has been rather limited, 
ind entirely from out-of-towr ur rates on the best rubber names ruling 
at 7! per cent, and those vell nown 7% per cent, with occasional 
transactior at S&S per ent.” 


SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET. 
GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED Singapore, report [April 1, 1920]: 


The usual weekly auctions whi pened yesterday were marked by a 
further decline in prices followings Ivice of declines in the London and 
New York markets Fine pale crépe sold at up to 91% cents (one lot 
realized 92 cents) or 4% cents | r than last week while ribbed smoked 
heet in selling at up to the an figure s wed a decline of no less than 
9 cents Iwo lots sold at 9 cent ind tw lots at 92 cents. The 
lower grades showed reductions of fr to 11 cents The quantity 
catalogd was 1,235 tons, of wh ? tor ere offered, but 387 tons only 
were sold 

The following is the course of values 

Sterling Equivalent 
In Singapore, per Pound in 
per Pound London 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoked BRA i O11" 3% @ / 4% 
Sheet, good ribbed smoked a ge / 0h @ 2/ 3% 
Crépe, fine pale R88 mm / 3% G@ 2/ 4% 
Crépe, good pal 8 t 87 / 1% a 2/ 3% 
Crépe, fine brow t ‘ 0% @ 2/ 1% 
Crépe, good brown ( F 7¢ 1/10 @ 2/ 0% 
Crépe dark i 7 1/ 7 @ 1/11% 
Crépe, bark 1 » 57 1/ 3 @ 1/ 6% 

Quoted in Straits Settlements currency: $1 $0.567 United States 

cwWrrency 


ANTWERP RUBBER MARKET. 


GRISAR & CO., Antwerp, report [April 8, 1920]: 

The market continues depressed or ccount of the lack of United States 
rders Priees are nominal About tons of Sumatra plantation crépe 
I and sheet were sold at 14.50 francs rhe stock on hand today is about 
674 ton 

The future market opened iet th falling prices. Today the tone 
is firmer and prices quoted s yw a rise of from 0.05 to 0.25 francs on the 
lowest prices of the week Dealings amounted to 115,000 kilograms The 


price quoted today at closing was 14 

The sale of April 28 gave very satisfactory results. Out of 448 tons 
offered (435 tons Congos and 13 tons Plantation) 390 tons were sold at 
in average advance of about 0.50 francs for Congos and 0.74 francs for 
plantation. There was competition for the black sorts and up to 10 francs 
was paid for 12 tons of black Kassai (taxed 8.90 francs), which means 
1.10 frances above valuations Prime red Congos were also in good demand 
ind upper Congo Yakoma was sold at 8.25 francs. 

The principal sales were: Black Kassai, fine quality, 9 to 10 francs; 
upper Congo, ordinary red, 8.75 to 9.50 francs; upper Congo, Aruwimi, 
8.50 to 9.75 francs; Kassai Loanda, strips, 5.75 to 6 francs. 


AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET. 


JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amsterdam, report [April 30, 1920]: 
During the present week business has again been slow, as the influence 
of the strike, only just finished, i till to be felt. Many of the lots 
ilready in port were sold at the beginning of the strike and must now be 
delivered; as to the parcels not yet sold, owners wish to dispose of same 
in the inscriptions which will be taken up again at an early date. The 
sudden rise in the London market had little influence, the only consequence 
being a strengthening of the owners’ attitude to ask prices far above the 
market The firmer reports from the foreign markets lead to a little 
turn-over on our terminal market, at slowly rising prices 


PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 
Two Months 


February. Ended February. 
QQ A.— we = A”. - —, 

1919. 1920 1919. 1920. 
TO Wetherenes. .ccsccecMOS seoccece a § wens 598,000 
Great Britain pawens 200,000 862,000 846,000 1,010,000 
United States . -+++ee 1,748,000 2,233,000 3,171,000 3,277,000 
Singapore .. ih . 393,000 349,000 931,060 740,000 
Japan . Kccottanéeews 40,000 29,000 67,000 29,000 
Other countries ..... aa 8 8§8§=—&« sé aune ik Berrery 
Totals .........+.- 2,561,000 3,752,000 5,232,000 5,654,000 

Ports of origin: 

fandjong Priok . -+++ 1,620,000 2,054,000 2,952,000 2,583,000 
Samarang .. cece wus 58,000 22,000 132,000 
ee 819.000 1,621,000 2,030,000 2,692,000 


(Compiled by Division of Commerce and Industry, Buitenzorg, Java.) 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER FROM BELAWAN (DELI), SUMATRA. 
Two Months 


February. Ended February. 
-_, - A... - 


ae a, — 
1919. 1920. 1919, 1920 

To Netherlands.........hkilos ere 203,375 nities 452,285 
Great Britain ...... ‘ 198,172 317,497 257,744 500,443 
Belgiun oe se : 756,546 rere 988,260 95 
United States ... pews 24,506 902,275 42,938 1,899,211 
Penang se oxccas Eee 25,304 3,017,399 109,221 
Singapore ...... ind 980 313,737 980 694,873 
Totals ... -+++ 2,159,601 1,762,188 4,307,321 3,656,128 


UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1920 (BY MONTHS). 





Manicoba 
and Totals, 

Planta Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto -————- —_ 

1920 tions. Paras cans. trals ule Grosso. 1920 1919. 
January tons 17,799 2,620 821 111 ‘ 21,351 7,235 

ebruary 29,681 2,456 558 265 34 7,45 
March .... 28,533 2,463 514 23 114 3° x 
April® ..... 21,036 1,893 628 29 79 10 23,675 28,146 
Totals ..... 97,049 9,432 2,521 428 227 13 109,670 81,050 
*Also in April, balata 22 tons; miscellaneous gums 812 tons; waste 448 

tons 


(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 


\n official report from Kuala Lumpur states that the export of plantation 
rubber from the Federated Malay States in the month of March amounted 
to 9,524 tons, as against 9,781 tons in February and 10,679 tons in the 
corresponding month last year The total export tor the first quarter of 
the year is 30,424 tons, compared with 28,651 tons for the same period 
last year, and 22,117 tons in 1918. Appended are the comparative statistics: 


1918. 1919. 1920. 

January ‘ ae tons 7,588 7,163 11,119 
February . ‘ es cocoon Gee 10,809 9,781 
BEG cescccssedevevecs 7,709 10,679 9,524 
Totals een ovesece Bagnne 28,651 30,424 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. 

An official report from Singapore reports that 5,931 tons of rubber were 
exported from Straits Settlements ports in the month of March, compared 
with 17,379 tons in February and 20,908 tons in the corresponding month 
last vear lranshipments for March amounted to 1,340 tons. For three 
months of the present year the exports amounted to 36,435 tons against 
50,973 tons last year and 15,494 tons in 1918. Appended are the compara- 
tive statistics 


1918. 1919. 1920. 

January : tons 4,302 14,404 13,125 
PORUUEED cavecreceducces - ,334 15,661 17,379 
March . ‘ ssseeoteseccs ee 20,908 5,931 
rotals oee _ . 15,494 50,973 36,435 


CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


IMPORTS, 
January 1 to March 29. 
7 . A— = 
Crude rubber 1919. 1920. 
From Straits Settlemeats..... hee om aie 577,342 807,814 
India .. ‘ , os eee eer re 462,047 547,666 
Surma and other countries...... ssssese coccess 6,300 
BOE. covecvaxe péesmnwddessnsndes 1,039,389 1,363,583 
EXPORTS, 
Crude rubber: 
To United Kingdom..............e00. ocvcce Seneeuee 8,935,040 
De dndchhws .6h0-04000 CRS 6uNue eos uCR soneees 18,360 
France .. eakecuun ‘ine cbvendiekae cae 80,640 
Germany cesceneteses SeCeceseeseescese s0ecces 81,348 
Italy neone os Secceasaveenséses enesbex 67,200 
Australia . = as cocstuveceeeu’ 62,742 20,191 
United States sevukhwaudt Soe 9,191,022 
Canada and Newfoundiland.......ccccccce coccess 257,600 
India .. cenes ons (ketpokwntne lft @0=——étn wwe 
Straits Settlements . TTT TT TTT eT 436 # _ eevceee 
eee <eeneniee senkeesovense 105,320 13,492 
Totals Fiveveseesetvesccues ceeeeee 18,664,893 


(Compiled by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce.) 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 
MANIFESTS. 


PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. 


Totals. 
Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Founds. 
Aspe, 23. By the S. S. Hubert, from Iquitos, Itacoatiara, Mandos and 
ara. 
Peet Beste cccvccctcccices asnsecse s62060 anodes 69,440 69,440 
Meyer & Brown, Inc......... _ 2° eer GHD -c«si0% 82,880 
H. A. Astlett & Co.ccccccces kk Peer 162,300 173,900 463,500 
Wm. Schall & Co........00- GBRABB ol ccccce Rae eseeex 71,012 
Hagemeyer Trading Co...... SOGGED cecece § estes § ssesde 114,000 
Poel & BPecccccccccescce covcce esccee ceeses ceevece 41,744 
G. Amsinck @ Co., EmGeccccce coscce ceceee cesses ecevece 79,772 
Gomeeeh Tee Goi ccacscice stocse Seeece seesce seness 71,638 
Mamta © Ciscccccccssccne seeces soease seesse s6es0 11,760 
EE. cdacegenbaseeeaseiwes?d 460000. sdnens weaned - 0646060 280,570 
Aprit 23. By the S. S. Hubert, in transit for Bolivia. 
Week, DE DE Civccnccachec G0000e Ce6ane sodese “sedans 106,428 
. B Tiemamnete @ Coiccccce 6evese sevece sesees ceeveve 11,270 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co.....0. cesses cesses covese ceesee 9,800 
G. Aamelaek & Co, Eatecccscs cocces s0esee sesese cevses 8,526 
Aprit 28. By the S. S. Byron, from Para, 
Meyer & Brown, Inc....... GORD sassae § sesase 13,440 78,400 
May 1. By the S. S. Michael, from Iquitos, Para and Mandos. 
Peek TENE acccicccuccnete 605006 senens <esadeu “08000 160,257 
Bayer & Beewey EiGeccecccs cecces covcce coesce seeds 1,960 
Hagemeyer & Brunn......... SOG GED ccccee § cecose 56,000 402,000 
Thormett & Fehr, Ime...c.cesc seccce ceoccse ceoeces ceccee 13,146 
Poel & Kelly ..cccccccscccce seecee csvece cocces coseoe 14,014 
G. Amealnck & Co., Imt.cccess ccccce coccce cocces ceecee 13,034 
H. A. Astlett & Co.........- 200,300 ccccce 26,100 288,800 415,200 
VOTRE cocccccccsccceseceese® cecese 8 8860se 8 Sesese 8 e0eees 280,570 
May 1. By the S. S. Alban, from Mandos and Para. 
Pee Be ccccastscctusind sedice Sonces Sasene de6ens 12,250 
Py PUREED Qiidccccccsvese secnes sevese  anecee <e0eas< 784 
PON DRED. ddiicdcwecdbages “sosece Deedes  étdedD + CdeOeEE 44,690 
H. A. Astlett & Co.......+.. it. errr 67,000 116,000 295,023 
G. Aone © Ge, Baiiscccce ctsccs cosene sesses ceceve 21,166 
Cee Ga, Bn nkkc0s00ckesss 06s) 8 <Seeesse 600806 8 86800d00 568 
Thhasmett & Pele, Tetsccccccs sectee eecsee sessce essdse 21,166 
Wm. Bemall & Coscccccscesece 10.254 = cccese 4,469 15,749 30,472 
Newss, Hessleim & Co..ccccce cocsse seosese ceovcce ceesee 32,144 
Meyer & Brown, Inc........ secoss ceesee cocece 47,600 47,600 
Hagemeyer & Brunn ........ SOBGD ccccce ceccce 43,226 93,226 
PLANTATIONS. 
(Figured 180 pounds to the bale or case.) 
Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. 
Aprit 22. ty the S. S. West. argosa, at New York, 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. East New York 672,000 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 
BRO, accccccsseccesee ° Satavia New York 49,280 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Batavia New York 57,420 
Vernon Metal & Produce 
Ga odscanadedecensee Batavia New York 44,100 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Batavia New York 41,22 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. ...ccceces Batavia Akron 88,920 
VestE crcccsenseuenes Batavia New York 195,840 
Poel & Kelly.........0« Singapore New York 302,580 
Mitsui & Co., Limited... Singapore New York 40,320 
Heidelbach, Ickleheimer 
BS CA ccccceseccesocs Singapore New York 260,100 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Singapore New York 280,000 
VEE cocasesecteseds Singapore New York 428,660 2,463,430 
Aprit 22. By the S. S. Tyndareus, at Seattle. 
PONE 526astunccuseve Hongkeng Seattle 135,720 135,720 
Aprit 23. By the S. S. Port Borneo, at New York. 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... Liverpool New York 26,280 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Liverpool Akron 39,600 
Poel & Kelly........00- Liverpool New York 1,080 
VaRIONS ceccscvcccccces Liverpool New York 355,340 420,300 
Aprit 23. By the S. S. Menominee, at New York. 
WED: eccnitossacaasii Liverpool New York 720 720 
Aprit 24. By the S. S. Costigan, at New York. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. Singapore New York 122,400 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 20,520 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 74,880 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 179,200 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Singapore Akron 202,320 


Shipment Shipped 
from: ao: Pounds. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Singapore New York 224,000 
The Fisk Rubber Co.... Batavia Chicopee Falls 147,420 
VOD ccccesiesescice Batavia New York 221,580 
VOCIOEE. ccviccsssencese Singapore New York 670,260 
Aprit 29. By the S. S, St. Paul, at New York. 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. ...... eee London Akron 94,320 

Aprit 29. By the S. S, Minnesota, at New York. 

T. D. Downing & Co.... London New York 106,020 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. London Akron 29,160 
VOOM  cvccdcnsccsenes London New York 398,520 

Aprit 30. By the S. S. Mesaba, at New York. 

General Rubber Co..... London New York 156,600 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... London New York 112,000 
May 1. By the S. S. Valdura, at New York. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. London Akron 2,520 
Poel & Kelly.......0. London New York 263,160 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc.... London New York 116,100 
General Rubber Co..... London New York 1,293,660 
T. D. Downing & Co.... London New York 126,900 
L. Littlejohn & Ce., Inc. London New York 2,220 
WEED cestetsareeucen London New York 1,120,380 

May 1. By the S. S. Kansas, at New York. 

United Overseas Co.... Colombo New York 30,420 
J. M. Duche & Sons.... Colombo New York 26,640 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Colombo New York 19,800 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colombo New York 274,500 
Rogers-Pyatt Shellac -Co. Colombo New York 26,640 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc.. Colombo New York 68,760 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber CO. ccccccsee Colombo Akron 90,000 
L, Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 178,020 
F. W. Frost & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 47,520 
United States Rubber Co. Colombo New York 225,000 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

GH acconssedsedesce Colombo Akron 49,680 
Peel & EBiiccsccsescs Colombo New York 54,180 
VORIOEE cccccecccsceces Colombo New York 175,320 

May 2, By the Jnkula, at Portland, Maine. 

Meyer & Brown, Inc... London New York 40,320 

May 3. By the S. S. Astyanax, at New York. 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Java New York 365,120 

May 3. By the S. S. Aymeric, at New York. 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 78,400 

May 3. By the S. S. Glenshane, at New York. 

United States Rubber Co. Colombo New York 135,000 
Edward Bonstead & Co. Singapore New York 45,000 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... Singapore New York 40,050 
TOM © Beiacccascvcces Singapore New York 193,800 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 42,600 
General Rubber Co... Singapore New York 321,000 
Mitsui & Co., Limited... Singapore New York 84,000 
Vernon Metal & Produce 

. Savsencesecciecsed Singapore New York 16,800 
Raw Products Co....... Singapore New York 24,000 
Rubber Importers & 

Dealers’ Co., Inc..... Singapore New York 50,400 
Konig Bros. & Co....... Singapore New York 11,100 
WHO -cspanetnasacnns Singapore New York 175,950 
The Goodyear Tire & 

eer Penang Akron 72,000 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc. Penang New York 33,150 

May 5. By the S. S. Ariosto, at New York. 

Poel & Kelly.......000 Singapore New York 259,560 
F. R, Henderson & Co.. Singapore New York 561,600 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 403,200 
Vernon Metal & Produce 

MS gueseedscnacesecs Singapore New York 49,500 
William H. Stiles & Co. Singapore New York 119,340 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Singapore New York 100,800 
Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York ’ 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 108,000 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Singapore New York 19,080 
Balfour, Williamson & 

CO.  ecccccescocccccce Singapore New York 39,780 
United Malaysian Rubber s 

Coin EARREE ccccccce Singapore New York 46,980 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc.. Singapore New York 169,380 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc Singapore New York 41,900 
Pell & Dumont, Inc.... Singapore New York 201,600 
General Rubber Co..... Singapore New York 475,020 
Mitsui & Co., Limited... Singapore New York 32,760 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 72,020 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 

FMC, ccccccescesceces Singapore New York 102,100 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

MA eecncotpcansenes . Singapore Akron 188,820 


Totals. 


1,862,580 


94,320 


533,700 


268,600 


2,924,940 


1,266,480 


40,320 


365,120 


78,400 


1,244,850 
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SI 1 Shipped Shi Shi 
: from to Pounds. Totals. ; ee a - P 1 

Hood Rubber Co....... Singapore Watertown 54,000 May 11. By the S Pet gee Planing neces 

mag a hag ingap ows 54,008 May 11. By the S. S, Suveric, at New York. 

the Fiske Ri ber Co ie Chicopee Falls 92880 L. Littlejohn & Co., | East New York 67,200 
re B. FE 00drich Co Penang \kror 5,580 > > ¢ 

ia’ ieemeen ten, eee New York 39'600 May 11. By the S. S. Philadelphia, at New York. 

i Hs nderson & Co Neen a aoe 134°640 VORED cccccceces eecee London New York 523,800 

Littlejohn & Ce Inc Penang N 0 19:7  o 5 * i 
io sens, & Co, ie Ne ~ New York 29,700 ‘ May 13. By the S. Ss. Amur Maru, at San Francisco. 

uy : & Co, I Saited | see Now Vouk 27.040 Mitsui & Co., Limited.. Singapore San Francisco 57,000 

hillips... ’enang N o »§ 7 , e S. S. Re 7 ’ y 

Vari glk wipes eee 0,08 Thornett & Fehr, Inc... London N fork 2 

: gapor New York 839,520 Henry Rogers Wintl I j ae yore yy 
arious Medar New York 51,120 a wow vee ~~ oo gre 

; v $1,12 . D, Downing & Co I ‘ 1440 

| a tea | nel a Se 164°880 4.573.320 g & Ores -ondon New York 73,440 

»88 »573,32 William Brandt & Son London New Y ’ 
j Sons. . New York 221,580 
May 6. By the S. S, Shinkoku Maru, at New York. VartOUs «sees eeeeseneee London New York 73,440 

L Rg ae | Ce, . ‘ ; lon bo Ne w York 258,480 May 16. By the S. S. West Ira, at New York. 
las son Co., Inc nbo Vv Tork 7 rates * 5 

U nited States Rubber Co ( ee Ne - Sa Paes Gates Rubber Co....... Hongkong Denver 50,400 

I Sargent & Sons Colombo Nev Tork ‘ May 17. By the S. S. Ceylo M y F 

Poel & Kelly.... Colombo New yon 153/860 L, Littlejohn & Ci Inc a aa 

Fovestone Tice & Rubber 3,86 Variot : jo 8 o., inc. Colombo New York 89,600 
res vee ee ities ones MED asccoccccecsees Colombo New York 195,660 

L. Littlejohn & Co. Inc pe er Mow Waals 89°600 730.400 May 17. By the S. S. Minnekahda, at New York. 

: Meyer & Brown, I: I 1 lew Y 
aunt in. fe a oa ca ) § » ERBece ondon New York 44,800 
7 nf : y by Ss : See i " New York. VOSGES cccecccececs eee London New York 9,540 
ittlejohn § o., Inc. slo Ne vork » 17 . 2 “ 
reaitgeighg, Cow Toe. Colombe = NewYork ieee Mav 17. By the 8. 8. Noordam, at New York 

1.. Littlejohn & Co., Ine. Colombo New York 95,250 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Java New York 224,000 
MES  cvcceenes Colombo New York 33,600 288,300 May 17. By the S. S, Caronia, at New York. 

— ty the S. S. Celtic, at New York General ye” > Liverpool New York 172,980 

Prsccat + . ; nornett & Fehr, Inc.. Liverpool N 24, 

n ral Rubber Co Liverpool New York 117,750 117,750 Irwin-Harrisons & Cros- _ etcate — 
May 7. By the S. S. Villavia, at New York Geld, Ime. cocccccces - Liverpool New York 11,160 

Poel & Kelly Liverpool New York 25,380 7 x = 7 ' 

2 F. Downing & C (peat ee New York ie May 17. By the S. S. Baltic, at New York. 

Various : Liverpool New York 1,080 38,340 Saw Med F. Goodrich Co. pimped Gren 42,120 

‘ D nidesenacaceses iver Ww 
May 7. By the S. S. Buitencsorg, at New York. May 18. By the S. S. Tieer, _ Y ~~" ve ssa 

G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Penang lew York 79 Mitsui & Co., . 

Various eee re - = N, ~ om een The Goodyear . “Tire & mannan _ - eeaaed 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Java New York 246,400 Rubber Co. see» Batavia Akron 50,040 

Aldens’ Successors, In Soerabaya New York 88,200 Winter, Ross eee Batavia New York “26,820 

, “0 povupensons = erabaya New York 219.060 ay tg ~ Becevese Batavia New York 16.920 

» Littlejohn & Co,, Inc ‘jong Priok New York 17,640 e is ubber Co... Batavia Chicopee Falls 28,620 

The Goodyear Tire & “e L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Batavia I —— 53/280 
Rubber Co. . ’ T’jong riok Akron 54.000 Poel & Kelly.........- Batavia New York 123,480 

Rubber Trading Co Singape New York 33.600 Meyer & Brown, Inc. satavia New York 22,400 
1rious ‘ jong Priok New York 1,110,060 1,803,700 ‘Firestone Tire & Rubber os 
May 10. By the S. S. City of Hankow, at New York oS bancteccecpta eit — yey k 186,660 

2 q I 3 é US sescess atav New c Q 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colomb New York _—152,800 Mitsui_& Co., Limited.. Soerabaya New York 277°360 

Poel & Kelly......... Colombo New York 157/840 Fred Stern & Co....... Soerabaya New York 48,780 

United States Rubber Co Colombo New York 316,980 I. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Soerabaya New York 287,8 20 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Ws dest vennenhan'é Soerabaya New York 1,980 

*. 0 weeeeeee es lombo Akron 9,360 Aldens’ Successors, Inc Singapore New York 12'600 

Meye r & brown, fne.... Colombe New York 22'400 Fred Stern & Co......; Singapore New York 20,520 
as. T. ilson Co., In Colombo New York 113,580 The Goodyear Tire & 

Oversees as Export & Im ’ ¥ Rubber Co. ....... .. Singapore Akron 205,200 
a ays cis a ia Colomb New York 36.180 SPIOUS ccccossccacscce Singapore New Yor 271,62 
Rubber Importers & Deal : Various ....... coccece Poseng New Y ork 7743020 

ers Co.. Inc. Colon! New York 23.760 Thornett & Fehr, Inc.. Belawan New York 40,360 

Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. Colomb« New a 14,400 General Rubber Co..... Belawan New York 513,000 

Thornett & Fehr, Inc Colombo New York 61,920 The Goodyear Tire & 

. ’ F “ Me I "ailtipe. ne ae Colombo New York 80.640 : Rubber ah os ne seeees Colombo Akron 94,680 

he % ioodrich Co... Cotemsn Akron 27°360 Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Colombo New York 165,780 

Phe Goodvesr Tire & L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo New York 796,000 
ee Co. .s2» Colombo Akron 125.820 J. Aron & Co......+..+- Colombo New York 31.860 

EK. S, Kuh & Valk Co.. Colombo New York 25,200 Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Colombo New York 428.760 

Vernon Metal & Produce Phe B. F. Goodrich Co Colombo Akron 82, 260 
Se, -acshabaheosabeens oloush. New York 46,800 Poel & Kelly.......---- Colombo New York 127,800 

WE kvercccnsvaccese olomb< New York 579,780 1,794,820 ‘Firestone Tire & Rubber 
May 10. By the S. S. Tijisondari, at San Francisco. U nited “Malaysian Rubber — oes natin 

The Goodyear Tire & Ce, SE susacscevie Colombo New York 22,320 
Rubbe yep ib dP —" an 65.520 Rubber Trading Co..... Colombo New York 4,480 

ta dens’ Successors, Inc Soerabaya New York 46.440 VOOUIED cccccoceccovers Colombo New York 684,240 
BTIOND ccccccesesccces Soerabay: lew Yo q ; y 5 7 | ‘ 

various : -~ ™ 1 7 rk re _—_ . oe Ay By -y : S. Moorish Prince, at New York. 

2,2 3, Edward toustead & Co. Penang New York 156,060 
May 10 By the S. S. Hague Maru, at New York. bb yy = © I k 

Ri ace . Fraeu> > i ubber Co. .....-+++- *enang Akron ,600 

Raw Pr lucts Co... eee Singapore New York 90,000 Thornett & Fehr, Inc. Penang New York 79 200 

F. RB "ie & Co Singapore New York 669,320 W. R. Grace & Penz N ’3 

Everett, Heaney & Co Singapore New York 47 880 Vz ari us ge ahh s seqebcioing amen J ied ve nee 

Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York 33° ‘ittlejohn & Co.. In Sa ne od oe 

mg Remy Peg a me . be oarare vi L. Aieighe, & © mn =: singapore New York 275,220 

Meyer & Brown, Inc Singapore New York “94,500 Bz at? t ‘WwW ville ~~ “é tesa on sisugneed 

Chas, T. Wilson Co., Inc Singapore New York 686.520 Co. ig: eee i ‘ 

G. Kawah: ara Sa. eseces Singapore New York 410. 20 > ans we Singapore New York 219,060 

Mitsui & Co., Ltd...... Singapore New York 100,800 New & Kelly.....-+e0+ singapore New York 423,540 

Trasnae & Webe. tas aamper New York ey "red Stern & Co...... ° Singapore New York 349,200 

Henderson, pote. tae... singap re new york 31 408 e > Hengerree & Co.. senoere no York 208,440 

a om, ad i 0 28,8 C. F. McPhillips...... ° ingapore New York 5,580 
Rub ber ft - . i Singapore Akro > Thos. A. Desmond & Co, Singapore New York 201,060 

Vernon Metal & "Produce i aguas . * t ny -~ © 

r § : i ‘ Raber Co. .....0 Singapore New York 12,900 
ah, : dideeweis eseeee Singapore New York 45,000 Vv non “ — y = 

pee "ahse*gosges zee 5, ernon Metal & Produce ; . 

y CH, svecencceesoastes Singapore New York 705,600 Rew “Products Co......- ae Now york 43°200 
BOND ccececescectece Singapore New York 656,640 3,900,980 Chas. T. Ww ilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 388,260 
May 10. By the S. S. Chipana, at New York ge — Inc Singapore New York 90,540 

aie Sinene ti tn 2 ae : a = ron & Co.........+ Singapore New York 50,400 

Arthur Meyer & Co. Ltd. Tandon New York 9.720 Rowers:Pyatt Shela’ Co. Singapore New York 30.600 

Adolph Hirsch & C 0. ; “ London Ne bs York hyn Mitsui & Co., Limited. . Singapore New York 73,440 

Adeieh Eirech & Fo... ork 247 ,92( Thornett & F ‘ehr, Inc... Singapore New York 99,000 
BANOO cecccesccese London New York 36,360 hag’ 5 ~~ PPO IS tact New York erty 

me ag, 36,36 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Pt. Sw’t’nh’m New York 672,000 
Limited . a cere . London New York 77,400 Rubber Trading Co... Singapore New York 56,000 

Me yer & Brown, Inc ondon Ne w York 112,000 May 18. By the S. S. Yy asconia, at New York. 

riot ond P ; 9? 7 a 
MOOR. svesnnedanese ndon w York ‘1,322,280 2,279,060 Various ....... eeeeeees London New York 388,080 





Totals. 


523,800 


57,000 


433,440 


50,400 
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260 


54,340 


224,000 


208,620 


43,920 


4,933,420 


6,170,300 


388,080 
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Shipment Shipped AFRICANS. 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. S} hi 
May 19. By the S. S. Westra, at San Francisco. ‘aur = ' ripped > 7 
eer . . ‘ = . rom: to: Pounds. Totals. 
VarteG ccccccccccecece Hongkong San Francisco 50,400 50,400 Aprit 13. By the S. S. West Hematite, at New York. 
May 20. By the S. S. Adriatic, at New York. \. D. Straus & Co...... Bordeaux New York 1,001,430 
Dette TO nc cccsscce London New York 169,740 169,740 Poel & Kelly......+..+5 sordeaux New York 10,382,040 
rn : ’ : Rubber Importers & 
May 20. By the S. S. Antilachus, at New York. _ Dealers’ Co., Inc. Bordeaux New York 147,840 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... Singapore New York 134,000 VINE eNakgaedadsesen waniie S660 “0860 ees 2,241,200 13,772,510 
United States Rubber Co. Singapore New York 474,380 . ” 2 & , a 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 201,600 pager 15 By the S. S. Patria, at New York. 
The Fisk Rubber Co... Singapore Chicopee Falls 382,500 C. B. Richards & Co.... Marseilles New York 90,000 90,000 
Thos. A. Desmond & Co. Singapore New York 189,040 . 9 aw S S Nile <7 = 
F. R. Henderson & Co. Singapore New Verk 307.700 APRIL 1 ' By the S. S, Nilemade, at New York. 
\idens’ Successors, Inc. Singapore New York 30,600 British & African Trad- : : 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... Singapore New York 46,620 ING CO. we ceeeeeeeees Dakar New York 6,480 6,480 
a! —.-- :. Singapore New York 4,140 Aprit 19. By the S. S. Storvicken, at New York. 
BMG. cccecccosess: Singapore New York 285,840  f 2 eee Marseilles New York 4,205 4,205 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., , a gc ‘ ’ $ 
DOR, sasscudsrbacdces Singapore New York 50,400 Aprit 19. By the S. S. Bereby, at New York. 
Rubber Importers & Vario A fries a -1 4? 9 
Dealers’ Co., Inc..... Singapore New York 318,320 wee aL Spent ceweenns Africa New York 21,420 21,420 
Robinson & Co........ Singapore New York 28,080 ApRIL 19. By the S. S. McKeesport, at New York. 
Pacific Trading Corp. of ~ey P is 
ON | err a Singapore New York 211,500 Various ......-.seeeees Havre New York 63,720 63,720 
The Goodyear Tire & Aprit 19. By the S. S. Dunkirk. at Ne Pork 
Rubber Co. ......+-.- Singapore \kron 950,940 ai te Jaden snkivk, at New York. 
RINE Ree Singapore New York 1,269,720 WD iwddenesscacens Beira New York 1,620 1,620 
salfo Williams . . — ’ ‘ 
gto seeded Singapore New York 31,680 Aprit 20. By the S. S. Verbania, at New York 
Winter, Ross & Co..... Singapore New York 19,440 i. fe ae Liverpool] New York 91,199 91,199 
Fred Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 10,620 . ' * . 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. Singapore New York 86,400 Aprit 20 By the S. S. Jssawatomie, at Boston. 
Eastern Rubber Co..... Singapore New York 20,160 Hood Rubber Co....... Antwerp Watertown 111,957 111,957 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Pt. Sw’t’nh’m New York 48,420 : - = -eepeb “Conan . . 
Edward Boustead & Co. Pt. Sw’t’nh’m New York 53,820 APRIL Daag By the S. S. Port Bowen, at New York. 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... Pt. Sw’t’nh’m New York 52,200 Rubber Trading Co..... London New York 112,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Pt. Sw’t’nh’m New Ye 138,960 Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Liverpool New York 11,200 123,200 
VOU cccccesssecnees Pt. Sw’t’nh’m New York 8,200 , - = a = : ; ; , ; 
Fred Stern & Co......-. Dethi New York 110,790 APRIL 27. By the S. S. Siberian Prince, at New York. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Ine Delhi New York 52,920 i 2 ere Havre New York 22,500 22,500 
East Asiatic Co., Inc.. Delhi New York 4,500 , 7 > ~ . , — 
\ldens’ Successors, Inc Delhi New York 104,220 orhen 28. By the 5. S. Kroonlend, at mom ter 
The Fisk Rubber Co.... Delhi Chicopee Falls 25,740 VETIOUR ccccccccccccoee Antwerp New York 139,680 139,680 
Firestone Tire & Rubber ' i, ,ee pills ’ 
i ccdcsaseqemneden . Delhi Akron 161,300 ee Te Oe Chas, ot ew Tom 
SELES SI EGDLELERTT Delhi New York 314,820 Edward Boustead & Co.. Singapore New York 7,130 7,130 
Joosten & Janssen ..... Penang New York 27,000 May 4. By the S. S. Remus. at New York 
Pacific Trading Corp. of . ’ ' _ 
cs gaa dla Penang New York 95,400 PEND: vcnsecdaneesdas Bordeaux New York 22,343 22,343 
VON ce cvecscecssces Penang New York 162,180 6,494,060 May 4. By the S. S. Niagara, at New York. 
May 21. By the S. S. West Neris, at San Francisco, sen! ‘ — wee eeeeeees a aos a 2,990 
+ Se OE PIES Relaws Ss Fran. 583,020 uth ¢ Deccccccccocee lavre New York 106,030 - 
. no mer acaineenpaeeneee Singapore San tancng 527320 Joosten & Janssen...... Bordeaux New York 67,200 176,220 
VETIOUB cccccsccccccce ° Batavia San Fran. 147,240 . May 5. By the S. S. Vallavia, at New York. 
. ees Mec ee Ca " 9 2 9 407 ‘ 
Various ...sssseeeeeees Eastern Cities San Fran. 1,239,840 2,497,420 Rubber Trading Co..... London New York 2,240 2,240 
May 21. By the S. S. Higho, at San Francisco. ; , — May 7. By the S. S. Buitensorg, at New York. 
Various «....++++eeeees Kobe San Fr’c’co =. 28,080 28,080 Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York 44,800 44,800 
CENTRALS May 13. By the S. S, Roma, at New York. 
Carleton & Mott....... Marseilles New York 47,250 
Aprit 26. By the S. S. Pastores, at New York. VarioUs ceccccccceccece Marseilles New York 200,445 247,695 
Isaac Brandon & Bros.. Cristobal New York 450 450 May 14. By the S. S. Okesa, at New York. 
\prit 26. By the S. S. Monterey, at New York. WE tinnasdessaneees Lisbon New York 24,315 24,315 
Armendaiz Bros., Inc... Vera Cruz New York 4,200 4,200 May 15. By the S. S. Noordam, at New York. 
sen a . . Poe] & Kelly........... Rotterdam New York 246,780 
Arrit 29. By the S. S. Gen. W. C. Gorgas, at New York. WIEN dvenwctedecdtes Rotterdam New York 207,180 453,960 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 900 - * —" : ee as 
Hamberger-Polhemus Co. Cristobal New York 3,450 May 17. By the S. S. M porish Prince, - New York, 
Variods ..cccccsccccece Cristobal New York 150 4,500 Rubber Trading Co..... Singapore New York 159,040 159,040 
May 3. By the S. S. Colon, at New York. May 17. By the 5. S. Beltic, at New York. 
I. s aiitaanie & Co Meyer & Brown, Inc... Liverpool New York 11,200 11,200 
Sea ee Tumaco New York 937 937 May 19. By the S. S. Okesa, at New York 
May 4. By the S. S, Canto, at New York. William Schall & Co.... Portugal New York 65,462 65,462 
Harburger & Stack..... Havana New York 1,000 1,000 May 20. By the S. S. Antilochus, at New York. 
May 10. By the S. S. Cristobal, at New York. Joosten & Janssen...... Singapore New York 33,600 33,600 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 66,150 
|}. S. Sembrada & Co... Cristobal New York 3 
Andean Trading Co..... Cristobal New b Sa 15,000 BALATA, 
Wellman, Peck & Co.... Cristobal New York 2,100 ‘ "e ee ~~ ; 
oes tendon & fee... Conse ines Wel 150 Aprit 1 a By the s. S. Matura, at New York, 
Variews ..ccccccccccece Cristobal New York 8,550 92,330 Middleton & Co., Limited Trinidad New York 1,135 
. Middleton & Co., Limited Demerara New York 2,942 4,077 
May 10. By the S. S. Ebro, at New York. in 6s Be die & S } N , 
Ultramares Corp. ..... . Falenbeano Mew York 3,150 3,150 May , by the 5. S. ¢ rist val, at ! ew York 
es a " ? Neuss, Hesslein & Co... Cristobal New York 1,372 
May 10. By the S. S. Gen. Geo. W. Goethals, at New York. J. S. Sembrada & Co... Cristobal New York 1,862 
Andean Trading Co..... Cristobal New York 3,000 American Trading Co... Cristobal New York 4,802 8,036 
7s Ae _ R » . & . 5 Tour VY 99 695 
Fidanque Bros. & Sons. Cristobal New York 2,250 5,250 May 16. By the S. S. Maraval, at New York. 
May 16. By the S. S. Maraval, at New York. Southern Sales Corp... Port of Spain New York 13,622 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Port of Spain New York 21,750 21,750 Various ..ceccessececes Port of Spain New York 196 13,818 
May 17. By the S. S. Gen. O. H. Ernst, at New York. May 17. By the S. S. Yarmouth, at New York. 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. Cristobal New York 8,850 8,850 H. Marquardt & Co., Inc. Kingston New York 750 750 
May 20. By the S. S. Tivives, at New York. May 20. By the S. S. Tivives, at New York. 
ee ere ee Cristobal New York 1,950 1,950 Ultramares Corp. ...... Cristobal New York 7,350 7,350 
May 21. By the S. S. Panama, at New York. May 21. By the S. S. Panama, at New York. 
Wellman, Peck & Co.. Cristobal New York 150 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 1,200 
G. Amsinck & Co., Inc Cristobal New York 39,150 Fidanque Bros, & Sons. Cristobal New York 5,400 
1. T. Johnstone & Co., Hollinghurst & Co...... Cristobal New York 1,350 
EE? ey ee nee . Cristobal New York 21,000 60,300 THON Sieceakcaecenne Cristobal New York 900 8,550 
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PONTIANAK, Shipment Shipped 
Shipment Shipped . ‘ . trom: ao: Pounds. Totals. 
m ao Pounds. Totals _ May 5. By rail at_Eagle Pass, Texas. 
ae 8. Dr the & & Gichoms, Mew You: Continental-Mexican Rub- : : , 
a siden: er iin Weer Wek 116.000 216,000 ber Co. .. «++ Mexico New York 115,030 
BFIOUS eesccceccocses e smgepore wow SU £10,008 «16, Continental-Mexican Rub- 
May 5. By the S. S. Aristo, at New York. OF CH. ccccccessscee §©onion Akron 55,275 170,305 
el & Kelly...ccccsces Singapore New York 57,600 57,600 GUTTA PERCHA. 
May 7 By the S. S. Buitenzorg, at New York May 1. vd the S. S. Vardulia, at New York. 
nited pialeveien Rubber , Stew York , Various ..ccccccsees +++ London New York 30,600 30,600 
Co., imited ...esees "ena ig cew Yor 8 000 7 GUTTA SIAK. 
ATIOUS eevee, Penang New York 74,400 = 158,400 Apri 22. By the S, S. West Amargosa, at New York. 
May 10. By the S. S. Hague Maru, at New York. Various ..... Singapore New York 125,700 125.700 
FIOGD coccooveucucese Singapore New York 29,100 29,100 May 18. By the S. S. Moorish Prince, at New York. 
May 18. By the S. S. Moorish Prince, at New York. United Malaysian Rubber 
underson & Son..... Singapore New York 57,600 Co., on cooce Singapore New York 7,200 67,200 
nited Malaysian "Ri ibber May 2 By the S. S. Antilochus, at New York. 
Ce, Bee sccosewe Singapore New York 579,961 United M: alaysian Rubber 
red Stern & Co....... Singapore New York 24,000 Co., Limited ...... «+» Singapore New York 134,400 134,400 
rite BOG. ce cccccese Singapore New York 116,700 . 
arious .. ccegcose Singapore _ New York 112,500 890,761 ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS. 
May 0 By the S. S. Antilochus, at New York. ; Aprit 9, 1920. By S. S. Mateba, from the Congo. 
iring Brothers - Singapore New York 49,200 Runeét et Cie kilo 073 
Everett Carleton & Buneé et Cie (Compagnie du ape aiaternche bled cinin aided sheet: yt 67. 125 
. : : singapore = New York 44,700 93,900 mee CC See CEN EMG asc ccs cccvvccccescoceseecessesscesee 1,640 
May 21 By the S. S. West Neris, at San Francisco, FR err fr te ne 12,047 
rious >ingapore San Franc’co 11,400 11,400 Bungé et Cie (Crédit Colonial et Comme i ivacdviideseundswans 13,875 
VOQSUUED ccccecoesescce PTT TTTTT TTT TTT TTT TET TTT TTT 8,893 
MANICOBAS., “ 
May 12 vy the S. S. Alban, at New York c. eee ee Ren Eee ee kilos 111,653 
arious Ceara New York 58,740 58,740 ,; Aprit 9, 1920. By the S. S Ant rersville, from the Congo. 
SE CE Ue £onscehen keeenes ceedeseenesnteeednnweveese eet kilos 10,477 
GUAYULE, tungé et Cie (Gre and L Ce ee 3,038 
Arrit 26. By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas Societé Coloniale Anversoise ‘(Compagnie ere 30,090 
ntinental-Mexican Rub Société Coloniale Anversoise (Compagnie Francaise du Bas Congo) 31,110 
ber ( on Mexico Akron 62,150 — - 
ntinent tal Mexican Rul WEE sncths thea chads dateneavddantsdse0bdnscdeateceba kilos 74,715 
er Co Mexico New York $2,275 114,425 (Compiled by Grisar & ‘cu. Antwerp.) 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM PARA MANAOS AND IQUITOS | DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1920 
uEw york. EUROPE. 
- - —, — — A—_- —— — Grand 
EX PORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse, Cc aucho. Totals. Fine. Medium, Cc oarse. C auc he * Tota als. Totals. 
Alfredo Valle & Co los 187,304 5,100 77,300 52,500 322,204 154,420 21,999 ,003 22,751 s205,173 $27,377 
General Rubber Co 74,279 7,476 70,456 68,387 220,598 15,357 1,213 ee 19,932 240.530 
perving er & Co 75,285 8,116 74,423 29,692 187,516 ee0ere e6enes Sebst caeeee 208056 187,516 
ywwell & Co... éeevewe 28,159 6,706 52,192 13,131 100,188 SB O44 ccccce s ae 39,378 139,566 
iam tite btn... 5,336 185 25,293 27,270 ©~—- $8, 084 ig * neta gusptts- "lxgateare 81,202 139,286 
Dy BNE cacdvocncecencesenes 16,268 16,506 33,609 33,111 |! ere eee ee eee case 99,454 
Adelbert H. Alden, Limited. . 6,300 7,437 1,818 15.555 a = §=—>s Vee acne . 60060 68,298 83,853 
Bitar Irmfos ... ae ite eheees 42,720 42,720 24,140 5,610 a 8 60—s- wewees 30,870 73.590 
Ferreira, Costa & i 6,290 400 13,240 hike 19,930 rrr ree eee ee 10,000 29,930 
Sundries : i: Breer 5,935 25,470 35,020 34,292 724 coe. “wwewes 35,496 70,516 
396,536 50,789 359,885 294,099 1,101,309 425,753 29,546 12,299 22,751 490,349 1,591,658 
From Man4os 251,243 45,000 151,723 232,276 680,242 236,286 9,295 16,991 1,019 263,591 943,833 
From Iquitos ......esee.. 185,247 4,049 26,928 74,793 ——— )=3—li‘(C ere  eeecbe  badees ~‘'SbGkee  Seeben 291,017 
POU véccesccoesse 83 3,026 99,838 538,536 601,168 2 2,07 2, 568 662,039 38,841 29,290 23,770 753,940 2,826,508 
(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Pard, Brazil.) 
EXPORTS OF “INDIA. RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING | THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1920 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
- _ - -—— ——- -~—\ i A — — Grand 
EXPORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Fine “Me dium. Coarse. Caucho. Totals. Totals. 
General Rubber Co of Brazil.kilos 233,860 51,320 59,911 187,689 532,780 48,983 3,517 4,000 seneee 56,500 589,280 
Vancredo, Porto & Co.....eseeees 54,056 16,143 95,422 89,642 255.263 95,914 863 ae 103,020 358,283 
Ohliger . Cie <caceecsveees 76,458 18,423 25,418 167,557 287 ,856 e _~ Gene see ises0ce caseus 287,856 
Stowell ) ; eeee 18,107 8,106 29,112 $7,334 112,659 36,339 os 4,298 — 40,637 153,296 
Adelbert Tt. Ni len, Limited 170 256 15,321 121 15,868 89,849 3,093 235 322 93,499 109,367 
Y. G. Araujo. ee #86608 j i sreses™. ‘eerees 33,109 eeseee 8 = 0 se ens ' aeaees 33,109 
\. Souza ; 1,281 177 25,723 S955 sesees 14,993 1,822 2,215 697 19,727 19,727 
Higseon & Fall. .cccccccccceces 13,580 1,762 460 ee OF errr re eee Te ee Ty eee 15,802 
Moraes, Carneiro & Co...... 11,446 40 } >) rrr ry BEAGP tasete 8 8—tecese =e eecee = ws eeees 8 = os nas 12,459 
Madeira-Mamoré Railway Co — opense <eetene. Snenne ones a 8=6$s« $??’cee 0. eeeee 0 os eeeas 9,500 9,500 
G. Deffner & Co s | awe 1,002 892 Dae. .wsvess @keone Geecee ceenee ¢0een0 5,053 
Corréa & Frmbes...scccsccces rere oe Tee, ae Te oP Seseee )8=— Seeee 0=—eeues )0—wesces )8=— oe ecen 100 
412,217 96,827 252,742 509,163 1,270,949 9,295 16,991 1,019 322,883 1,593,832 
In transit, Iquitos 10,289 30,024 7,867 12,302 ne eee ae eee ee 60,482 
422,506 126,851 260,609 $21,465 1,331,431 9,295 16,991 1,019 322,883 1,654,314 
(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Pard, Brazil.) 
EXPORTS oF INDIA "RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1920. 
NEW YORK. EUROPE. 
_ —_ a ea 7 —, ne - ——_——_——_——. GRAND 
Exporters Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats. Fine. Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torats. Torats. 
Tancredo, Porto & Co kilos 11,560 25,840 56,990 117,991 212,381 470,235 30,499 22,661 1,120 524,515 736,890 
Stowell & Co... 56,726 31,895 30,360 33,635 152,616 26,010 4,320 6.4B2  ccccece 36,812 189,428 
Ohliger & Co.. , 64,217 2,030 8,297 48,855 123,399 >, Pero ae 46,762 170,161 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil 43,880 13,260 IS.708  cccvces 72,840 77,450 14,470 5.000 = can auee 96,920 169,760 
1. A. Mendes & Co 6,602 11,595 23,403 41,600 71,075 9 at wkevker 71,173 112,773 
Adeibert H. Alden, Ltd... , és 1,590 12,319 13,909 62,149 3,665 886 257 66,957 80,866 
\. Souza , 589 5 43,431 21,392 GEAEF sc006s  C688e00 Sebeedee e8escen ceaenes 65,417 
Higson & Fall........ oes eee ‘04 8286 beasnes 28,248 3,588 975 eee ° 32,811 32,811 
Amorim Irmaos 4,160 4,160 2. 620 eneeeee 10,940 20,000 a lL ee 20,000 30,940 
B. Lévy & Co.... . ‘ << *exegt <ebecee  <temnee 18,812 2,119 1,305 ons 22,236 22,236 
Moraes Carneiro & Co 7,360 320 a.  wietiwes 8,370 4,942 960 710 33 6,651 15,021 
Fssaba & Lévy seh SE B DO'S eee TT TTT 13,100 533 / ar 13.935 13,935 
G. Deffner & Co...... 6,174 1,243 2,264 9,681 esse * seeeees sees eeccece ,681 
Paulo Lévy & Co.. ees eees 3,220 320 Gee 4606¢- ° "3,955 3,955 
Vianna, Lyra & Co. rer ann SP eesenes eeaweue |. seeenes ecccece ecccece 96 
Totals . 195,626 84,112 172, 516 259,859 712,113 842,003 60,572 38,736 1,416 42,727 1,654,840 
In transit from Iquitos 56,379 132,917 26,928 74,793 291,017 2,383 280 631 2,257 5,551 296,568 
Totals 52,00 217,029 199,444 334,652 1,003,130 844,386 60,852 39,367 3,673 948,278 1,951,408 


(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Mandéos, Brazil.) 
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STATISTICS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH—1919 AND 1920. 


IMPORTS, 
January. February. 
UNMANUFAC- EE a 
TURED— free: 1919. 1920. 1919, 1920. 
Crude rubber— ——— — a, cedaweamnntin 
From: Pounds. Value. Pounds Value. Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
ere 298,903 $90,518 340,926 $96,699 
France 490,968 198,476 827,307 243,229 
Italy coves seéeene aseeces oneenee earns 
Netherlands ..... 1,522,588 722,320 2,586,622 1,123,583 
Portugal ..... eedebae ateenee 67,461 33,730 eres ovaeawe 220,462 44,000 
England 11,200 $4,480 16,575,904 7,762,677 1,093,777 $424,470 15,383,717 7,312,311 
British Honduras. mon alee eer eee 454 Se 864k ceteaee 
Canada 4,402 1,453 oeesen vores 319,009 160,056 
Costa Rica 13,340 3,860 623 551 5,827 2,465 son ". setae 
Guatemala ...... 1,888 402 942 235 eeceece oceese 2,518 503 
Honduras bebe idee 446 182 5,727 1,916 910 265 
Nicaragua 13,659 4,009 12,996 3,578 22,026 7,771 2.750 1,173 
Panama 4,200 1,453 1,594 248 1.084 395 
Salvador - pneene 2,775 1,422 onecees osceses a06be ss eee rr 
Mexico 215,774 56,307 43,441 11,167 67,408 20,222 37,007 11,106 
pe eS ae eer 9,628 4,836 580 195 4,245 3,203 
Haiti 794 272 ane eee adenmans areas 
Bolivia osene's veeeeée 1,843 449 éntenne seneee 20,397 7,910 
Brazil 5,354,280 1,892,068 4,233,199 1,405,944 5,937,411 1,870,353 3,807,367 1,177,767 
Colombia 25,551 7,467 117,609 45,286 125,256 49,912 88,071 28,162 
Ecuador ...... 7,496 1,983 151,002 37,849 72,673 25,068 287,998 59,122 
British Guiana 7,147 5,718 4,078 1,956 aeeeees oeeseen 5,973 5,449 
Peru 176,721 65,118 1,171,859 391,455 1,722,297 557,203 
Uruguay ...... astce eenae estes oe oeuenes eeeee 23,586 9,800 
Venezuela ‘ ‘ 3,487 6,789 724 229 7,523 1,766 93,460 35,369 
British India .... — aennias 282,195 110,812 oseanes ivinttiata 301,293 139,066 
Straits Settlements 2,026,297 685,743 17,757,741 7,440,299 2,619,426 704,328 21,732,218 9,393,584 
British East Indies 740,858 294,569 7,781,126 3,127,447 3,063,747 1,362,438 7,128,151 2,921,947 
Dutch East Indies 2,758,101 892,013 5,592,603 2,445,439 1,687,027 513,955 2,007,125 671,077 
Hongkong ...... sendas S0seee ae wine oecesee ere we 
Japan 324,975 84,120 175,512 86,564 hones hae sit eins eres 
Philippines - 12,251 5,800 eases coos 15,065 7,533 61,618 23,764 
British W. Africa 71,122 14,457 107,663 53,831 78,400 19,600 
French Africa. : pettees » Vee eee 77,620 er 8 kanecen ' -“saadtas 
Totals . «11,591,828 $3,961,238 55,413,685 $23,652,640 16,372,409 $5,587,151 56,687,102 $23,866,687 
felutong osaeees eo ceseee 1,211,332 171,775 1,292,316 156,414 
Gutta percha 414,547 32,978 816,999 133,742 eeese - 252,215 52,629 
eee 56,132 28,333 494,561 292,266 87,500 47,355 328,295 184,289 
Rubber scrap and 
reclaimed ..... 165,902 9,639 610,858 53,210 200,406 9,468 673,220 57,508 
Total unmanufac- 7 i 
tured .........12,228,409 $4,032,188 58,547,435 $24,303,633 16,660,315 $5,643,974 59,233,158 $24,317,527 
Chicle ...dutiable 1,101,223 558,168 474,224 603,306 osentes oaneien 453,054 353,013 
Rubber substitutes 269 29 11,2600 2,017 
Manufactures of in- 
dia rubber and 
gutta percha— 
dutiable ..... $23,229 $55,650 $31,446 $27,949 
MANvuPACTURED: EXPORTS. 
Automobile tires. $1,202,668 $2,573,773 . $1,334,304 $3,199,706 
Inner tubes...... GORGS «ss ceccce 8 —-_ so bv 0 00 142,146 
a ee ee ee a: ~eccne Wasese <senedns 141,519 
All other tires... 71,506 117,466 re 52,731 
ee 374,461 119,441 rrr 109,893 
BE  wasnesaeees Ce 0s sé wee) eae 292,368 
ee nine. Seakaiahetata seekias 17,890 (6iahe d606eon <aneadin 68,962 
Rubber boots 4,606 17,648 21,842 88,189 3,297 9,544 24,658 97,200 
Rubber shoes $9,231 47,428 951,777 1,000,552 88,795 72,663 743,205 887,062 
Soles and heels.. bie sateke 13,787 aa Stites! pieeeoe 47,222 
Druggists’ sundries 42,653 60,606 48,193 90,766 
Other manufactures 
of rubber...... neeen 375,174 soe 432,653 rere 378,918 
Totals, manufac- - 
tured ab $2,131,538 $4,532,989 . $2,443,019 $5,418,493 
Insulated wire... ..... 545,921 6 eonees 619,109 osecnee ee | “exaadion 500,687 
Fountain pens.... 11,217 8,625 32,929 34,440 27,935 27,652 17,358 13,895 
Suspenders and 
garters an 180,375 170,591 sued th haere 236,503 
Chewing gum 197,537 257,582 oeee a ere re 277,561 
UNMANUFACTURED: 
Reclaimed and - 
scrap rubber... 196,227 $10,497 361,108 $48,855 456,722 $63,471 285,365 $37,200 
UNMANUFAC- 
TURED: EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, 
India rubber..... — setnewe 64,960 $25,303 58,676 $37,534 ake siniaite 
ere ere 50,300 30,884 54,958 32,698 32,000 19,585 34,000 19,135 
Gutta percha .... 500 Sr ee eee 10,205 a. ~2seetee  ‘saseees 
Totals 50,800 $33,134 119,918 $58,001 100,881 $59,298 34,000 $19,135 
Rubber substicutes ....... «= ceccees  —«soveees «av veces $006660 b006040 14,504 10,553 
India rubber man- 
i0s80ee 6660060 coccoce eee 1,034 


ufactures 




















March. 
es —, 
1919. 1920. 
sii =, 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
ar nee 229.812 $105,003 
181,784 $50,403 681,507 «216,758 
Saas 600,396 302,226 
508,979 234,584 
cake — Manne 590,983 153,832 
7,423,948 3,656,529 11,807,228 5,261,580 
1,069,318 537,484 

418 ea GEE PIA NAT 
3,967 Me ce eee 
1,203 OS gas eit 
45,310 14,772 —«-22,929 6,103 
7,184 2,837 4,581 891 
540 135 
KS i 50,918 20,731 
1,504 Me . geuccs ise 
are i 25,328 9,511 
6,439,808 2,046,296 5,195,613 1,586,260 
24,516 10,169 28,249 9,261 
166,218 53,224 48,485 11,979 
Pe oes op ae 5,205 3,449 

1,666,827 556,936 Agape 
15,136 5,229 5,514 2,002 
awe wie 215,615 91,362 
7,069,282 2,452,702 34,750,472 16,908,820 
4,379,157 1,760,734 4,356,545 1,811,948 
665,745 228,221 10,279,607 4,386,862 
112,374 48,236 
BRE eis 452,795 225,429 

37,637 yo ee 
29,198,962 $11,394,730 69,973,675 $31,596,962 
749,904 159,187 1,052,426 164,260 
711,727 107,826 533,955 96,585 
39,804 24,344 61,035 32,289 
157,978 9,992 991,603 68,097 
30,858,375 $11,696,079 72,612,694 $31,958,193 
523,437 328,466 649,546 509,087 
$43,123 $71,338 
$1,256,011 $3,624,172 
snsandl «keen Meee 480,309 
sidiii: -aglaweac At uunes 414,413 
aT, ee PR 70,490 
Som. caaeg 7 195,944 
en aay a2 76,949 
ES aN ae ae 96,777 
2,906 12,603 14,140 36,973 
441,451 278,896 824,632 741,126 
‘igcdus.. Ceaedea’.  auseens 60,155 
coreeu 64,710 ....... 131,905 
ues ae 412,233 .cccose 468,051 
$2,111,433 $6,396,264 
GARE 957,628 ....... 507,189 
15,995 20,183 «19,147 24,144 
rey 244,216 ....0. 280,491 
pitas 99,057 ....0e. 320,918 
172,688 $30,898 403,990 $45,508 
94,040 $45,605 
RR es 83,390 46,976 
al poe 177,430 $92,581 
weet 17 9 
agccone, Soe So eres 1,398 
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ES | co OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
| » 4 
z s UNITED STATES. 
o ~ S IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
~ Am “s March. 
Ven) vos . ~ ) EE = —_— 
re) £225 655 NA = x ee 
S g322q5/2 1919. 1920. 
g ~S2 20 | eo UN MANUFACTURED—free: -———— A ,-—___- —___'- - 
= =—>N N r - > Paine > \ 
~ =f" e@ ee | India rubber: Pounds \ alue Pounds. . alue 
nal “= © j From France ......... 181,784 $50,403 681,507 $ 
—. Netherlands .. <5 ° i «nscane 508,979 
s < Sse Portugal ne éutaus mere 590,983 
+ Ee: 5 United Kingdom. 8,543,628 4,059,734 12,132,921 5,430,923 
« es Us Canada cones Beane 1,586,119 10 4 
= Sse Central America 68,729 22,016 33,633 8,690 
* A Mexico ..... 106,319 47,788 50,918 20,731 
ot brazil 6,439,808 2,046,296 5,195,613 1,586,260 
ve) Ss ee 1,666,827 = —0—Cl( teens 
m 4 ES Other Sout 
a fe AMCTICA 220000 218,590 72,110 112,781 36,202 
be csher British E. Indies 41,483,959 15,991,931 50,543,518 24,079,584 
oe 7 Dutch E. Indies 2,534,091 1,108,647 11,230,835 4,934,512 
Ither countries 1,395,909 681,081 
5 sa |S Totals ..... 82,477,607 $37,383,161 
ri ee to 61,035 $32,289 
% a |= Be SEER ETH 256,30 59;820 
a - = itong (Pontianak) 1,053,231 164,519 
‘ ta percha 630,394 06,495 
. Rubber scray 2 1,554,686 104,357 
a Si: delnittadlangiion : 
~ 8 Totals, unmanufac 
nN > tured .... 68,180,590 $26,146,143 86,033,252 $3 
oa) Chicle (dutiable) 849,307 $563,200 1,123,964 
ne India rubver and xgutta 
@.=" percha...... er ‘seen tae t—<“ité«é 
~ - India rubber substitute 7,850 1,274 
we EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
ed MANUFACTURED =" 
< . ap and old 61,495 $26,049 1,418,288 $89,108 
oH ~ Reclaimed 79,933 46,13¢ 608,74 98,729 
oh S SE Ne te ctr 277,576 
co + lose! ; 975,44° 235,852 
Sh = Packing = 128,940 
+2 cr Boots pairs 18,048 37.487 11,438 
“eo Shoes pairs 560,948 1 958 009,218 
~ & Scles and heels 71.897 
co & Tires 
ag = For aut mobiles'. ) 
oe Casings? L 4. g91.224 4,220, 

o Inner tubes! { a 565.57 
5 Solid tires* J 79,5 
“oO All other tires'...... 112,441 181,101 
a 4 Druggists’ rubber sundries 99,646 178,402 
a Suspenders and garters. . 4 323,881 

S 4 _ | Other rubber manufac 
=o ° tures! 681,905 729.766 
a ~ 
oO - 
1 co y | SC Totals, manufactured $8,701,570 
o o © Fountain pens....number 17,519 6.411 $31,346 
wm Ss PO siascess : . 357,783 
so Dn Insulated wire and cables! 543,546 
oe = + L 
wl = 53 EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
oo & a % UN MANUFACTURED- 
” S 3 | ov ~ India rubber ........ 450,067 $192,991 34,505 $231,013 
<5 Sis = OE +90 9 28,001 18,417 83,3! 46,976 
= se C ~ | Jelvutong (Pontianak).. 28,750 c 
4 e » Se GREE i vnenswaves 49.69 , 
ioe) = Totals, unmanufac- 
pa 3 ee Ee $211,408 $293,241 
cm Mant ACTURED ae 
po Gutta percha.......... $1,527 
i Totals manufactured $234 ¢1.597 
- 8 % tals manutacturec $2: $1,527 
> Py rr India rubber substitute 3,059 $1,407 
“ © DEP: iced cna’ 10 1 41,498 21,299 
w Q EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 
- OF THE UNITED STATES, 
- = MANUFACTURED 
a. = To Al F 
“i = | Belting, hose and pack 
* ; Roots and shoes. . pairs 9,400 8.056 30,813 
= Other rubber goods. 4,266 
S PO | ow on 
7 ESS is & Totals ... : 9,400 $44,618 8,059 $47,621 
NN gra io To Hawaii 
™ an Nw he = : 
> | a & we Belting, 
_— 2 ing $17,741 $24,385 
“ Aut 149,81 3.133 
3 Other ¢ 7.429 ; 
HN Other 11,728 5 
;& Total $186.710 $191.016 
, a To Porto Rice 
= :_~= Belting, hose, and pack 
~ : fa i $6 $3,626 
= = Automot tires 97,971 41,484 
a 3 Other tires 001 7.716 
a = Other rubbe 35.016 8,641 
z na - 
is =z& Totals ; $141,903 $61,467 
- 3° i . 
~ O 3) To Thiliy e Islands—treated as foreign commerce 
Details f exports of domestic merchandise by intries e M h 
re iven on pages 624-625 of this issue 
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OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 


UNITED STATES. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
F ebruary. 


; a 
- ; 1919 1920. 
N MAN UFACTURED—/Tee ‘ —, — oO ——— 
India rubber Pounds Value. Pounds. Value. 
From France ......... ‘ : ‘keds 827,307 $243,229 
Netherlands sees caxken jj. eekes 2,586,622 1,123,583 
A aOhebdi" icepide,  «-eiebiable 220,462 44,000 
United Kingdom 1,093,777 $424,470 15, ares = 7,431,553 
COE scoccees 899,995 456,638 9,820 4,6 
, Central America. 37,245 12,950 7,312 2,336 
Mexico cccccees 222,086 57,766 125,716 50,065 
BOGE ccccceccce 5,937,411 1,870,353 3,807 ,367 1,177,767 
POOR sepcccccces 1,171,859 391,455 1,722,297 557,203 
Other South 
America ..... 205,452 76,746 519,485 155,812 
British E. Indies. 19,560,732 7,224,396 42,982,996 18,823,383 
Dutch E. Indies. 3,761,983 1,295,391 2,429,197 874,662 


Other countries. 615,677 249,189 476,531 158,312 
33,506,217 $12,059,354 71,354,904 $30,646,535 


v BOs 0 cv cceees 
Balata ‘ eenveee : 366,859 114,870 328,325 184,304 
TD cacctoctageenes 221,648 52,620 40,020 12,006 
Jelutong (Pontianak).... 398,774 31,626 1,292,316 156,414 
Gutta percha..........+- “166 . enone 252,215 52,629 
Rubber scrap 379,396 22,438 1,327,957 92,215 
Totals. . eeeeeee 1,366,677 $221,554 3,240,833 $497,568 
Totals, unmanufac- 
tured .»+ 34,872,894 12,280,908 74,595,737 31,144,103 
Chicle (dutiable) 1,684,612 1,120,336 744,925 596,143 
MANUFACTURED—dutiable 
India rubber and gutta 
percha $49,275 er $58,070 
India rubber substitutes 69 29 51,200 8,842 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
MAN UFACTURED— 


India rubber 


Scrap and old ousee 358,185 $32,765 1,446,414 $100,129 
Reclaimed : a 594,749 88,133 409,642 67,451 
Belting! oes oe } ona enes 170,299 
Hose’ ... -_ eee eee I > a eee 272,348 
Packing’ ..... aéannes 105,047 
Roots , ee6 ‘ 12,138 36,710 39,933 139,224 
Shoes' : sec 190,961 156,142 1,019,959 866,483 
Soles and heels’ eee eeeoe = sees 00té«é«t HH WC 64,848 
Tires 
For automobiles'. ° ] ee ates se 
Casings* cece > ee ° ,849,706 
Inner tubes" .... | 1,941,012 —— 214,311 
Solid tires*...... ‘ ‘ TT? eee or 213,952 
All other tires* 65,209 ‘ 58,067 
Druggists’ rubber sundries! : 84,206 Te 121,400 
Suspenders and garters.. 165,320 eeeees 283,267 
Other rubber manufac 
SEED cccceceseesaceue pet-esa eanse ij seeccc 610,247 
Totals, manufactured 1,156,033 $3.5 901,464 2,915,948 $7,136,779 
Fountain pens....number 32,508 31,647 20,458 17,022 
Chewing gum ‘ : 129,901 ese ebm 
Insulated wire and cable s! ‘ . 710,830 ogewer $67,036 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE, 


UN MANUFACTURED — 


India rubber..........-- 303,659 $147,457 144,575 $60,270 
Balata ......-- eovcees 32,000 19,585 86,830 32,999 
Gutta percha........ 10,205 2,179 120 330 
felutong (Pontianak). 422 80 60,454 13,015 
ubber scrap........++. eee oessee 3,099 300 

Totals, unmanufac- 
CUFOR cccccccces 346,286 $169,301 295,078 $106,914 

MAN UFACTURED— 

Gutta percha. .....+++++- pence ——  # # sé¢eee< 1,034 
Totals, manufactured senene oe 863—CT soe $1,034 
India rubber substitutes. eee 2860S wane 14,590 10,588 
Chhete cc ccccccccccscecs 62,719 6 60Ct(‘«‘i 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


MAN UPACTURED— 





To Alaska 
Belting, hose and pack- 

F _ Acero oe 6 $9,854 Ba $5,4 
Boots and shoes. pase 3.066 5,004 3,154 9,611 
Other rubber goods... ee 628 ont 5,345 

Totals 3,066 $15,486 3,154 $20,417 
To Hawaii: 
Belting, hose and pack- 

> ec ccccccece " eee eee 8,826 ‘ 7,031 
Automobile tires...... 91,789 neeses 44,259 
Other tires.... eee oon 731 weies $02 
Other rubber goods.... ; | errr 4,902 

. eeerrrey sy SO3i SSG 8 8=— se oeens $56,694 


To Porto Rico: 
Belting, hose and pack- 


tl ££ dtiseenenes  sekons a. weedeat 
Automobile tires...... ...... a | xecpan eT 
CMe cains «phates oe. paeeee 7,539 
Other rubber goods.... ...... ———— eseses 21,388 
SUIS cicciceeuuc,  cadtia | haters aes $85,325 


To Philippine Islands—treated as foreign commerce. 


~ Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during Febru 
ar. 
were given on pages 548-549 of Tue Inpia Rusper WorLm May'1, 1920. . 


RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE DOMINION OF 














CANADA. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED .RUBBER. 
February. 
someon mm in 
’ 1919. 1920. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free:,_ ————_~—______ _ ,-______ 
Pounds. Value. P 
meee, utta pee ete.: — van, 
From Unite Kingdom. 2,219 $1,168 1,536,109 $897,511 
United States... 207.705 81,646 616,546 324,054 
grease 81,646 ae” pada : 
— De ee Lee fel Sei omny 
OO rar 164,187 88,978 224 
Straits Settle- ~ ean 
ments . 997,881 363,643 1,041,692 
Dutch East In- —_— a 
Ge cuscenx 69,703 14,851 114 57 
Other countries 30,232 9,824 72,297 31,003 
a "1,553,573 $676,590 3,490,758 § 
Rubber, recovered....... 181,281 : 35,134 “422,442 He Sie 
Rubber scrap........... 467,989 48,254 67.511 5,634 
MN wadeesddeaasasd 7  . Vestites . gee . ° 
Totals unmanufactured 2,202,850 "$759,988 3,980,711 "$1,941,262 

PaRTLy MANUFACTURED: oy he : - 
Hard rubber sheets and . 

— rere baw 2,109 $1,911 4 7 
Hard rubber tubes......  ...es. 2,480 ‘ — irre 
Rubber thread, not cov- ° 

GIGS cececcesciscuss : 2,334 3,474 5,382 7,950 

Totals partly manu- | Meee ee 
CONE occcovces 4,443 $7,865 10,801 $13,102 

MAN UFACTURED— in. .-Me EF oS 
DE Geauneueuseéecess§  se0dse $9,382 2c cccee $12,633 
Pn ssencenecsses + seeees | weeses 718 
RE a ouscdanes -habigoa <<. eee 6,496 
Boots and shoes...... .*  weevene —— 8=3©  «asece 31,992 
Clothing, including water- ‘ 

EEE cxtvevecedusens Ter Ty ae — vnc 30,977 
Di <ittdesteiusnnatee * «eaees j. saeueks - ‘eeeabe "754 
Hot water bottles....... edude 0 ee 495 
Mats and matting........ a ween 3 re 281 
Tires, — eee ° eeewee RG 83 (Fee see 7,237 
qires Ee) ee: |e 412°765 

ires, inmer tubes....... omwens Pee - Biwanses 
Tires, other kinds....... a) cn) eee mes 
Other manufactures..... ...... ee 197,816 

Totals, manufactured. ...... $280, 918 f mayen cece "$749,214 

Totals, rubber imports _...... $1,048,671 r ar pines "$2,703,578 
Insulated wire and cables: 

ire and cables, cov- 

ered with cotton, linen, 

Gm, CURE, Gibe ccs cosese $14,968 = .ececs $10,761 

Copper wire and cables, 

covered as above.... a a 18,469 
Rubber substitutes....... $185,404 18,946 $158,505 20,021 
EG Snbstabdventcecas 41,841 28,299 137,455 114,918 


~ *Included with Tees et of india rubber, 
tIncluded in “Wire and Cables. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS, 


etc. 




















February. 
LN, 
1919. 1920. 
a aoe ~ —— 
Reex- Reex- 
Produce rts of Produce rts or 
of oreign ts) oreign 

UN MANUFACTURED. Canada. Goods. Canada. Goods. 

Value. Value. Value. Value. 
Crude and waste rubber. se 8=—<—t«C rn re $41,184 $25 

MANUFACTURED — = 
EE 6 ce geecheeseees _— @mased ———— =3Si(<ité«s ro |? 
DD néonedeseusdséeease _—— =—S——ét rh ——- ~easeec 
Boots and shoes. esee 115,874 $274 93,079 126 
Clothing, including ‘water- 

—— rere S mrt ee. 616 9 
Tires, pneumatic ........ «= sweeee 822,316 3.354 
Tires, other kinds....... 634,284 4,379 626 v 

Other manufactures..... 68,108 333,480 17,238 1,850 
Totals, manufactured. $829,089 $338,133 $948,408 $5,339 
Totals, rubber exports. $870,408 $338,133 $989,406 $5,364 
Insulated wire and cable. ...... = cesees RTE 

BED sedcccccesesseoue errr | eee eee 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Eleven Months Ended November 30, 1919. 











= ——— pian | 
1918, 1919, 
Quintals._Lire.* Quintals. Lire. 
UNMANUFACTURED— — SS. + 
Crude rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed: 
From Great Britain........ 7,155 ) 132 
British India and Cey- 
| >a rrrrrrs 7,011 24,652 | 
Straits Settlements... 28,652 43,996 | ; 
French African Colo- 65,757,650 + 107,752,050 
GD ence deseeseese 6,496 3,977 
Belgian Congo ...... 251 1,033 
DEE: ét440ancendnce 17,419 | 27,344 
Other countries ..... 2,309 1,576 
ME Sbsesderwedives 69,293 65,757,650 102,710 107, 752, 050 
Rubber scrap .........-s:. ee 2,379 428,220 14,700 2,646,000 
Totals, unmanufactured 71,672 66,185,870 117,410 110,398,050 
MANU FACTURED— 
India rubber and gutta percha- 
WED Statute whawaxaners 599 1,577,400 207 538,200 
Sheets, including hard rub- 
eee 300 481,800 121 201,400 
|. eer errr 111 63,700 218 293,600 
OO ee 512 716,800 561 785,400 
Rubber-coated fabrics—/pieces. 250 385,600 5 539,200 
Boots and shoes......... pairs 31, ‘ss 472,650 23 783,525 
OO OO er 94 543,200 292 550,000 
Clothing and articles for travel st 48,000 9 28,800 
Tires and tubes: 
From France_......++++++- 2,408 } 3,987 ) 
Great Britain ....... 446 > 6,852,150 1,214} 12,892,800 
Other countries ..... 1 171 } 
Other manufactures .........- 6,993 10,816,300 13,894 21,685,700 
Totals, manufactured. 21,957,600 me 38,298,625 


Total imports ......... 88,143,470 148,696,675 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
UN MANUFACTURED— 


India rubber and gutta —— 
raw and reclaimed: 








SO ME occ dkccceseveccce 1,394 ] 2,140 } 
United States ......0.- 1,134} 1,011,200 2,078 } 1,687,600 
Other countries ........ eae 1) 
PORE. a cncascctes 2,528 1,011,200 4,219 q 687, 600 
Ruber scrap , oneen's 4,201 504,120 
Totals, unmanufactured 2,528 1,)11,200 8,420 2,191,720 
MANUFACTURED— 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
Threads . cbse beeanne 76 205,200 480 1,296,000 
Sheets, including hard rub- 
er opeeebeeeueeaeune 88 141,600 87 158,400 
BUGS. c60¢s.00 0000 ‘eenees 366 452,200 791 1,036,100 
BO cctvesewedavteresae 87 139,200 95 52,000 
Rubber-coated fabrics—pieces. 46 55,200 255 306,000 
Boots and shoes—pairs....... “as . sseene 6,064 90,960 
Elastic webbing .. 1,024 3,072,000 808 2,424,000 
Clothing and artic les for travel 8 38,400 42 201,600 
Tires: 4 
We ED cece ececonanse 2,939 1,041 
Great Britain .......... 2,001 6,254 
MER. soccccvencseeeses 82 610 
Switzerland .. 2 1,779 
British India and ( ‘eylon 579 4 
Dutch East Indies...... 607 } 15,086,000 344 > 36,107,600 
Straits Settlements .... 235 198 
DEE, anencocteeceec 95 507 
PEGEEB cccccccesvece 221 1,531 
press ° 529 1,055 
Other countries ........ 650 4,741 
Totals, tires ..... 7,949 15, 086, 000 19, 004 36, 107,600 
Other rubber manufactures:. . 1,187 1,774,800 3,958 5,753,400 
otals, manufactured «++ 20,963,600 o0000 47'526,060 
Total exports .........- 21,975,800 ...... 49,717,780 


1One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
2One hra equals $0.193. 





RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
Twelve months ended December 31. 


1918. ~~ 4919. 
Quintals.’ Lire.? Quint: als. Lire. 
UNMANUFACTURED— ee eS SSE 


india rubber and gutta percha 
raw and reclaimed: 


From Great Britain........ 7,155 132 
British India and Ceylon 7,980 25,579 
Straits Settlements ..... 31,130 44,624 

French African Colonies 6,601 } 79,227,750 3,977 } 110,549,250 
Belgian Congo ......... 251 1,033 
eee 19,925 27,712 
Other countries 2,413 J 2,228 

EE ndbeansdcsedbics 75,455 79,227,750 105,285 110,549,250 

ReabSer GEE coccccccccccece 2,945 530,100 15,083 2,714,940 


Totals unmanufactured 78,400 79,757,850 120,368 113,264,190 


MANUFACTURED— Quintals Lire. Quintals. Lire. 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
, =r eee 671 1,744,600 295 767,000 
Sheets, including hard rub- 
DEE cecccecocudcncenss 343 551,500 153 257,700 
WE Kida ensues appeteseese 112 150,600 228 308,000 
Re eee 607 849,800 603 844,200 
Rubber-coated fabrics ....... 393 622,700 531 837,300 
Boots and shoes ........ pairs 32,443 486,645 90,393 1,358,895 
Elastic webbing ............. 332 929,600 363 1,016,400 
Clothing and articles for travel 17 54,400 28 89,600 
Tires: 
eee 2,554 4,314 | 
Great Britain ........ 468 > 7,260,000 1,722 15,062,400 
Other countries ....... 3 240 } 
Other rubber manufactures... 7,901 12,207,800 15,388 24,001,900 
Totals, manufactured .. tase |.” Anewoceel 44,543,395 
Total imports ......... cscce CE ——~=«C ww e's 157,807,585 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER, 


UNMANUFACTURED— 
India rubber and gutta percha— 
raw and reclaimed: 











ee ree 1,778 } 2,155 } 
United States ........ 1,134} 1,164,800 2 2605 } 1,904,400 
Other countries oJ 1) 
TD. Seasedacassens 2,912 a 164, 800 4,761 1,904,400 
Rubber scrap ...... * Seid 4,842 581,040 
Totals, unmanufactured 2,912 1,164,800 9,603 2,485,440 
MANUFACTURED 
India rubber and gutta percha 
BE | ovckas $50d6eue &2 221,400 503 1,358,100 
Sheets, including hard rub 
i £6 ceaanedédh aetna ve 92 146,700 89 161,500 
yee : owe 401 491,700 906 1,111,300 
Belting ..... 87 139,200 95 152,000 
Rubber fabrics pieces 55 66,000 293 351,600 
Boots and shoes.........pairs iin = ioe 6,364 95,460 
Elastic webbing : = 1,205 3,615,000 1,005 3,015,000 
Clothing and articles of travel 10 48,000 167 801,600 
lires: 
Se DE nck ccdennesdnns 2,947 1,160 
Crent Brita. ...ccccces 2,001 8,843 
MN | 604-54054 cetocnwes 84 696 
Switzerland ............ 2 1,845 
British India and Ceylon 579 1,410 
Dutch East Indies...... 774 ¢ 15,828,900 417 > 44,593,000 
Straits Settlements...... 235 271 
MU b.6s 000 vedncnes 158 508 
EN  axnddoeda vend 221 1,532 
OS ear 529 1,057 
Other countries......... 801 5,731 } 
Other rubber manufactures.. 1,239 1,853,200 4,604 6,676,000 
Totals, manufactured. . ss 22,410,100 rath Se 58,315,560 
Total CRPOTtS. 2c cccces —se Bae 8 8=3>#._s»- anes 60,801,000 


, One quintal equals 220.46 pounds. 
2 One lira equals $0.193 


UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 


IMPORTS, 
March. 
UNMANUFACTURED 1919. 1920. 
Crude rubber: — SY — oN 
From— Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
Dutch East Indies......... 142,600 £16,040 67,400 £7,836 
French West Africa....... piemeean we eknbe 52,600 4,380 
. {Lo 7s 27,300 3,696 47,400 5,766 
Other African countries.... 400,700 39,240 97,500 9,721 
East Africa (including 
BEOGRRESORE) occ ccccccese 108,500 11,094 72,400 8,635 
Pn pctebeeceeecieduesees 33,100 4,323 12,600 1,395 
OS eer re 2,237,200 240,898 3,492,400 418,040 
DE DEED ceceecenccense 2,235,200 249,941 1,345,500 167,229 


-+ 7,365,000 792,931 4,765,800 596,000 
- 4,538,300 530,116 5,586,300 688,412 
3,479,400 386,724 3,943,200 461,460 


Straits Settlements .... 
Federated Malay Stz ates 
Ceylon and dependencies. 
Other Dutch possessions in 

ON OO eee eae 1,401,500 154,622 708,400 85,934 
Other countries in East In- 

dies and Pacific, not else- 


where specified ......... 414,900 50,163 186,400 23,439 
South and Central America 
(except Brazil and Peru) 1,400 115 11,200 1,200 
Other countries .......... 2,500 889 241,000 18,428 
tL C COT Or CTT 22,387,600 £2,480,792 20,630,100 £2,497,875 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. . 80,400 2,140 536,900 13,174 


Totals, unmanufactured. .22,468,000 £2,482,932 21,167,000 £2,511,049 
Gutta percha and balata...... 997,200 201,792 657,500 115,982 
“Rubber substitute .......... snebeue ooe0ses 166,200 7,210 


~ *Included in “Other Articles,” Class III., T., prior to 1920. 


MANUFACTURED 


Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 3,538 £5,495 30,484 £82,076 
Waterproofed clothing ....... Rr penny 893 baceeicais 3,156 
Tires and tubes 2... cccssecse a 88,642 sanwes 351,724 
Other rubber manufactures... rr 47,214 vemede 55.321 
Oe rrr accel 2,472 pieces 666 
Submarine cables ........... nace decbeebiis ee ee 50 

PED. Ses detivustccqves £144,716 £492,993 
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UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS—(Continued) aD 504 nu wiysdemawin veeauknane tesa ib. 034@ .. 
DW SFOS SSCOSOOHSCOSOS SOHO SE HOSE LEE SEES EOEEEE ° ° 2 
EXPORTS, ; ERE ES RE EME TS 5 Ib. 03 @ 3% 
March 1 Ss, li. 5356055 eembbeidbusaemadtad lb 04%@ 
a So inte e ede adudieal sadtall lb. O1K“e@ .01mK% 
I 192{ GRP ic ccs scan cigetcqesstagetesesiccvosnes lb, O1“e@ 01K 
- Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ lb. 03%@ .04 
{ : ial om ial Matting .. a ETI 5 RE Ir I LEG lb. O01%@ 01% 
W 0.70 £20,634 1,309,900 £27,497 Red packing .......... iad nein i venice eedeul lb. 0S%@ .06 
tR 504,800 32,18 Be EE OE Dias cacuesdwdahaviannes sianadeuuad lb 09 @ .10 
—- erates ih Mh adibeingndauwarihansidena’ veel. .06%@ 07% 
1,814,700 £29,6 oe OGY rr eer ree Ib. 08 @ .09 
a Bewes (0tdnwededesévustetsencee 10 @ .11 
MaNura ———— 
Wat £256,145 
RB 7,66! 16,685 PNEU MATI 
Tir 590,002 Auto peelings Stxesens b¥eeeonncase oe | 044%@ .05 
Orl 47 . merits Bicycle ....... Per rrr ae § er 
Ir 5 . oye NE OMY ON os. sad ek aan gece ade ouenkie Ib. 04% @ .04% 
Su 47,49 303,406 Standard auto SRST Te 1b. 03%@ .03% 
; - , Stripped, unguaranteed ..............00: cnecealn 02%@ 02% 
£802,041 £1,842,930 White, G. & G., M. & W., and U. S.......... lb. = 04K%@ 0s” 
| i n “Other Artic! Class III, T., prior to 1920 SOLID- 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN Carriage ........ pian 2o9ek eieees aaa eaeounaied lb. 04 @ .04% 
' PT Gé¢nanikehsendsedaaoe dendegneaeaseenaewas lb. 01 @ 
ME. . SRERSCKC ROS Lace eb eNdbeEdKeresinnscaseainr Ib. O3K%@ 03K 
" 
D 1 4 £11,793 141,900 —_— 
‘ as 619,100 
rR - 12,181 60,800 
“ 014 404.123 4.408.600 THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
3.900 16,608 11.200 
S aes 6 gna'aas. 1.008'508 NEW YORK. 
H >? 40 . ' , 
~ yan \n Corton. Until the latter part of May, when there 
17.90 > 4 ‘ , 
<, 8'446 12.286'000 "407 was some lively speculation, the market continued steady, 
( 200 é 08 oa 300 I prices shifting a few points from day to day arcund 41.30 cents. 
ve ) ¢ s sunt Pa 7 
. \pril 29 middling upland cotton was 41.35 cents, on May 17 it 
14 967 O01 > > 929 9.915.601 2.613.930 ‘ ‘ , : . 
Totals, rubbe 1,267,900 £1,482,282 19,915,600 £ was 41.60 cents, the lowest point reached in the interval being 
W i 2.100 at a 0000 41.10 and the highest 41.75. It then shot up, reaching 43 cents 
Gut ’ 8 3,61. 1é ( JID . ° 
on May 20 and 21 and dropping again rapidly to 41 cents on 
‘ . Cortunred g { £13.703 183.800 £35,388 . ° 
400 £13,70 185,50 "May 22 and 40 cents on May 24, the lowest price reached since 
. Mas UFACTURED— . _ - 6.000 245 viarch 1; no record of sales on any day of the month. 
‘ , ? 
\ aterp I 14.210 ae 53 Planting has been delayed by the weather, rain prevailing 
Insulated w 3 m in many parts of the South, with a long drought in Texas. It 
Othe 9 uM . — . " . 
- is hampered also by the insufficiency of labor. Yet with late 
£128 119 9 P . . . ° ° 
I Ere ' planting a good crop is still possible and no serious shortage is 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 
NEW YORK. 


HE RUBBER SCRAP SITUATION has gone from bad to worse for 
T the past several months. Both domestic and export business 
have well nigh eased 

The reclaimers have not been in the market owing to the 
curtailment of their manufacturing operations due to strikes and 
difficulties of shipment, such as car shortage and freight em 
bargoe 

The downward trend of the crude rubber market has been 
steadily approaching the low record and has seriously impaired 
laimed rubber values which move in 


both 


close sympathy with crud 


Export trade in rubber scrap has been eliminated by reason 
of a succession of harbor strikes affecting cartage and loading 
facilities 

Shoes can be purchased from 7% to 7% cents and standard 


auto tires from 3% to 3% cents, delivered at mill. The following 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 


Ma 5 ) 


Prices subject to change without notice 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Mamie COED 1.66 0e0ds COCeeeeereeeeoeeesceteeseoos - 4b, $0.01 .@ 

Roots and shoes ere * 07% @ 07% 

Trimmed arctics lb 05 “4 @ 06% 

Untrimmed arctics , oats 1b 0s%“%@ 06% 
HARD RUBBER 

Battery jars, black compound ‘ ; lb o1 @ 

No. 1, bright fracture , o8 pacenelll 23 @ .24 


INNER TUBES 


No. 1 .. seee se seseseese ctcewonn 16 @ 
Compounded eeeee peneveceeeeues . lb. 09% @ 10 
Red .. PTT eT TTT TT TTT ee TOT 1b. 08% @ 
MECHANICALS 
Black scrap, mixed, No. 1......0ceeccecseeceeceees Ib. 03%@ .04 
Be Bocccceceseccecessses reese Ib 03 @ 


looked for at present. No marked reduction in prices is antici- 
pated for a long time, even if the plan to develop cotton in the 
British possessions is carried out in earnest, for the supply is 
not likely to satisfy all the needs. 


Ecyptian Cotton. After a dull market in Alexandria until 
the middle of May prices fell rapidly at the end of the third 
week. English mills would not pay the high prices asked and 
the American demand fell off, owing in a great degree to the 
traffic congestion of the railroads. This has compelled auto- 
mobile manufacturers to suspend construction and lay off their 
men in some cases, because steel and other materials could not 
be transported. Consequently the rubber firms cut down produc- 
tion, and the tire builders’ pressing need for long staple cotton 
was eased off. For the new crop, which is late, all the cotton 
area has been planted, according to some reports, while others 
say that a part of it has been planted with cereals by govern- 
ment orders. Recent cable advices from Alexandria state that 
the condition of the growing crop is favorable but the weather 
has been cool. It is reported that there is about 15 per cent in- 
crease in acreage over last season. 

Good grade Sakel is worth $1.35 old crop, $1.15 new crop. 
Good grade uppers can be bought for $0.90 old crop, $1.05 new 
crop. 

Arizona Cotton. Every foot of land available for cotton 
growing, it is understood, has already been planted, for the 
growers have last year’s experience and profits in mind and 
know that the Arizona cotton must make up for the loss of 
Sea Island. The crop has now been practically all sold although 
there may be 100 to 200 bales still in first hands. This cotton 
is worth nominally $1.25. The present season will show a large 
increase in acreage and with seasonable weather a crop of about 
90,000 bales should be raised. 


Sea Istanp Cotton. For practical purposes the crop must be 
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present, the boll weevil is spreading into all 
the Southern cotton fields. Exertions are being made in the 
West Indies to raise the long staple cotton; even if wholly suc- 


given up for the 


cessful the total production will be inadequate. 


Faprics. There is no change in the prices of tire 


fabric mills are sold up for the 


CoTToON 
fabrics as the spinning and the 
rest of the 


off 


year. The expectation is that cotton prices will ease 
how the crops promise before 


The demand for future de- 


and that it is better to see 


buying. Yarn prices are unaltered. 
liveries in ducks and drills is not so strong as it has been, owing 
in part to the railroad situation, but the immediate supply is 
still insufficient. In little 


yuyers are waiting for the lower prices that are hoped for this 


raincoat fabrics there is demand as 


summer. The market for sheetings shows signs of weakening 


here and there but the mills hold firm. Business is very quiet, 


what buying there is being for rubber concerns and automobile 


fabric manutacturers, 
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Prices subject to change without notice. 


ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, 2% lbs. sq. yd., brass or copper ow 4 
i Z 





COD voc cccccescecesseccoccoeseses . $100 @ 1.10 
2% \bs. sq. yd., brass or copper inser- 
Se Se centenes eacksdenshewneeeues b 1.10 @ 1,15 
BURLAPS 
32—7-ounce psbensaceseas éceseenes ...160 yards i 
SID nni000 60500 ese 0s0e0essenesesneseseemes a 
SE ni vedgeend ciced deter bantevas eawegene 9.00 @ 
GPG ce cc ccccccccccccscccccesocesusssscesee 9.25 @ 
SFPD 6.06 6:6. 05:60:05:06 066066006069 58 0086000808 1200 @ 
SB §G16 SED cccccccccctccesceseesensesocesceeee 12.25 @ 
QS-— 7 Voe-DUMEE ccccccccccescccssecesesececosessoees a 
GP —aGED  occcccccccccccssevecccsocseceecdsscose a 
ee ee ma a ee fe ee ee ee eee ee (a 
DRILLS 
SE SRG oo cccccccvecesssse. coe ssenses yard 47"%4@ 
GREER BAPSERE co ccccccedsccocescccets coeccees ‘ 394 @ 
SEARO L.GOPRTE ccccccccccccceccoesccsosnssescsos 60%@ 
SPimch 1.95-7Ord occcccccccccccccccccscccesesoce ee 59% @ 
Gama B.S cc cccccccccccccccsccecovecscoseee 86 @ 
DUCK 
CARRIAGE CLOTH: 
38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck............. yard 48 @ 
SEAMED LISGETE wcccccccccccccccseccocscccessose e 56%@ 
72-inch 16.66-OUNCE ......- cece sere nccseccsseccees 1.30 @ 
72-inch 17.21-OUNCE 2.2... ce rccsccccccccccccccceses 1.40 @ 
MECHANICAL: 
P ocht stepadignneébadessatesenencebeeued pound 82 @ 
BE 6a bike 60-604 60 0.0:55050408 605608005 468640658 82 @ 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 
FN SE RT Ee Cee en yard @ 
PD s565.0055 6662000560600 0950884 040ERSbES @ 
Cad tdeuthshie6eed as dbks éshaen edb etebesnesece @ 
OSNABURGS: 
40-inch 2.35-yard ard 35 
40-inch 2.48-yard , Swrataetne *33%@ 
37%-inch 2.42-yard .. ‘ ‘ - ae @& 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Bombazine 64 x GO ......ccccccceees yard 30 @ 
BSE scess . pee eeerebeccteganeee 27 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan........... 1.10 @ 
WUD GO DS Fein cceccvcdscccnccestccccvecenseness 46 @ 
OO Be TEE 666eccececceceesceassceseessecevce 48 @ 
Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, blue and black.......... 62%@ 
tan and olive............ 60 @ 
WORE  b.nb.6 000600000 00086000 056.56 560 +0 006K en 660 80 @ 1.40 
BONES cv ccccsiceccccccsccevesecetocesocese 27%@ 
Plaids GQ mx 4B. ccccccccccccccccescccccccsesccsce 8 @ 
FB KE Be cvcvcececivccssecsvccssencsesececes 27 @ 
DUD oo hn nnn 6 60666000 604 00850600 800004sheue snnde 40 @ .45 
Prints 60 x 48........ 29 @ 
OO RB Gi vaccccsccciudenesdctconsccecsuceces 32 @ 
IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 
63-inch, 3% to 7% ounces. icatecdseneneus yard 1.45 @ 3.90 
36-inch, 236 to §$ OUNCES... ccccccccccccccccccccce 85 @ 2.25 
IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON:) P 
63-inch, 2 tO 4 OUNCES....... cc ees seeeeceeress yard 95 @ 1.90 
36-inch, 2 tO 4 OUNCES... ccc cecccccccreccceecsece 60 @ 1.15 


DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 


36-inch, 436 to 8 OUNCES... ccccccccccsccccece yard $0.85 
DOMESTIC WOVEN AND PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
SEGRE, SHE WO FE CURD cece ccccccscscecescesescess .27 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH: 
RR OD ree yard 36 
Oe is eS 6.0.6 600 iccnccnveseesscoeeneness 34 
ae SO ee err 
SS es 4 cv ecnecdaubesindVaveesebuaves 31 
Ge 6.0.0 eae cake wsd de ngnes Senneeunens .343 
Fe err err ee eee 29 
ie ee errr ret re 27 
SILKS: 
Pi. DD “i chectenatedektaskes tess ca eee yard .70 
Pe DOT oseucdecedcaessesenss-esdeuneeeee 1.00 
STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE THREAD: 
Se I own atarancareceskanaee pound 
et Se EE cov ea cccvieseasevsey hanna sox See 
ee GE nn i5.000s busubkeasesnwesneasaer 1.80 
DOUBLE THREAD: 
es , CD Sinn cancccadeedecetbeced pound 98 
ey, Ss MD ne ccccéebaaecnkeedeseeeeqen aa .04 
Re eee ee ‘ 2.7013 
TIRE FABRICS: 
BUILDING: 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed. . pound 2.70 
174%-ounce Egyptian, combed \ 2.50 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded .............. 40 
17'4-ounce Peelers, combed 40 
1734-ounce Peelers, carded ....ccccccvccvccvccseces 1.55 
CORD: 
15-ounce Egyptian ....... ..pound 2.75 
BICYCLE : 
8-ounce American ‘ unde eaten a aiale ..-pound 1.60 
1U-ounce DE ‘ac eucuauasvdeewenculsteuens . 1.50 





TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 





PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





AKRON OFFICE 
407 Peoples Savings & I rust 
Co. Building. 
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is also lessened by the shortage of labor for its manufacture. 





























CHAFER: 
9i¢-ounce Eeyptian. carded Paltle’s xe oyun ccs S Zinc Oxipe. Production is said to be increasing and higher 
9%-ounce Peeler, carded ce eeeececens 1.80 @ prices are possible since there is no slackening of the demand 

*Nominal from: users. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avevsr 1, 1919, to Aprit 14, 1920. NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
1919-1920. 1918-1919. 1917-1918 . 
—— _ 10.537 183,229 155.656 May 25, 1920. 
Man menees a 138,809 91,087 tahoe Prices subject to change without notice. 
Other nited ingdom ports 145 5,537 5,7 
ae —— ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. 
Total shipments to Great Britai 379,491 279,853 363,037 Aesdiovene, Bee WOR. escvcess bessseneeneeeeeese -. $4.75 @ 
ca . 0711 SONNE cccccccvevesececesceesessoesoccecesooes ° 55 @ .57% 
To France yg ‘aane wry + Aldehyde ammonia crystals Sones 2.25 @ 2.50 
hi im 4262 32°207 7y 5] BD GE 000060000000006 460888608 es 35 @ 
Bele an weer —e DEUS cececccoousccescecepensectocecccesceces b 65 @ .75 
ee + a ; 1.906 «390 *"s 360 ffenpmathytene | tetramine (powdered) ‘1 2.50 @ 3.50 
itzerlan 37 3,5 N. C. ¢ 50 @ 
ee, oss ecevecece ees eEs SS PeQrrrrr cri eee le .22 @ 
ortuga ot ‘ PROGRRORRUIRREITERD 0 ccc cccccocssosteceséveses . 2.70 @ 2.85 
* rmany nm ane . . TEMGRUGRMEEED ccccccccccococcocosesoescoeescesees 55 @ .70 
; ve ay ' ; 96 ég VOIR scccccecccccsccccdecescuvevsescesccece 3.70 @ 3.85 
Turkey and other countr 98 eieetbng 
: . ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. 
lotal shipments to Contin 103,922 113,441 51,946 Rend, Grr 900 GR) ccanerscccccescscuccesecsscos Ib. 12%@ 
-—— ee — sublimed blue (bbis.) ......+.+.sccccccceees lb. (10 @ 
To United States 39 45,954 gy SUE DOD GHD cee cccsecevccecuceses Ib. 10 @ 
Japan ) L1,517 12,4 white, basic carbonate (bbls.).............00. Ib. 10%@ 
“T? 466.210 Lime, flour ........ Corereccccccceseccescccesccees Ib. 02 @ 
ota ents t ¢ 490,709 . : Litharge, Gomestie .cccccccccccccccccccccccesccee lb, 11M@ .12% 
; 4 6.315.841 SURENNGS cccccccccecoescucesesteeceeseous lb, 12 @ 
tal croy nterior gr t 7,5<0,0 PhD, O08 MEGTERE ccodcgccocesesuceascesooeconsese ib, 15 @ 
Magnesium, carbonate, light technical.............. lb. 114%@ .14 
ee eee lb. 60 @ 

One cantar equals p calcined light . (osc eenbehtenteotonde lb. 35 @ 

mpile 5, B calcined medium light Keteieieenetebes lb. 30 @ 
GRR BOGT  ccccccescuscnocceacces 1b. 074@ .08 
calcined enema (magnesite)....... lb. 04 @ 0.05 
: . . : Magnesium oxide, extra light........cc..ccccecese ms  “@¢ 
THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- | mm ea aaa 
ING INGREDIENTS. este, SD wie GO Gd cnn scccscnsacivcvanves 
NEW YORK. glacial, 99 per cent (carboys) 
P 3 Cresylic (97% straw color) (drums) 
D' MAND for chemicals and compounding ingredients of all - 43 dark) (drums)..... 
; ‘ “1 uriatic, GOBTEES cccccscccesece 5 2 
kinds naturally diminished during the railroad strike, but NN ee ae eeead cwt. 600 @ 6.50 
the relative scarcity of supplies has been still greater in most Sulphuric, GE GRBTOED ccc cccescvccccscocccesocces ton 24.00 @25.00 
lines. Prices in general have remained firm with a tendency tO _*sraLres. 
advance. The fact that most large manufacturers of rubber Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.).......seccecceess lb, 07 @ .08 
goods have been obliged to curtail operations by 50 per cent Sede GOR (BBR) ce ccccccccccccccccvecccsoscecess Ib. 44@ 
has had a marked influence on the demand for supplies. COLORS. 

AniLine. About the middle of the month the price advanced — a 

- P - , ‘ OME, POWGETEH ..nccecccccesecseesessesesesess ° 06 @ 

to 37 cents per pound, but later fell to 34 cents owing to increased granulated go gcsceceees exes | £8 © 
age s Carbon black (sacks, b 15 @ .30 
supply and reduced demand. cee ee et ae 

3aryTeEs. There is practically no spot stock and lack of every Mosk bike shieeenenidevietaeeennehs cauun ms 36 @ .30 

ied ; — ‘ ; . MMPDTACK 20 ccccccccccscccccecccccsccccecccees . 1 @ 4 

facilities to deliver has created a very difficult situation for Oil soluble aniline ...........ceeeeees cai es: ib. 1.25 @ , 
producers as well as consumers. DOD GREE Kccccccccccesceccccdaseeesesoccoes Ib. .094%@ 
Benzot. The supply remains very limited and prices firm. Blue: 
Buacks. Prices still remain very high. The demand from — apbrinctemenmenemotoc men: EE 
th? rubber industry has notably slackened temporarily due to opening aregnetsdecneuneneress st eeeeeeeees - ci @ .50 
‘ 3 -- : ubber makers | POOPePrrrererrerreerrrt rrr b 0 
reduced tire manutacturing output. Sinenine e 

Carson Bisutruipe. Spot stocks continue to remain low and Iron oxide ee Ae = OE a eye - 04%@ 06% 

the price has advanced to 7% cents per pound. as Turkey’ he wes ied 4 is 

. a ’ , ° eee eee eee A a «J 

CarBoN TETRACHLORIDE. The demand during the past month WEE. -ndccétlontindadéaepatteadakaes . 02%@ os 

has not been excessive. Spot price remains steady at 13 cents Green: 
per pound. Chrome, ie C00 cr cvccescocccecooces soncconecndly 42 @ .7 
ae ae —* ~~ ‘ i . MORNE cocccccccesesceoeseoces oo bd. 42 @ .70 
Dry Cotors. The leading feature has been the persistent pt engnaties ; a a. a 
scarcity of supplies for dry color manufacture, which has ren- : commercial .. cocccccccccoeth 8607 @ 1S 
. : - Oxide of chromium (casks)......... ccccccccce 1.25 @ 
dered these products very difficult to secure in volume sufficient Rubber makers’ green. ......ccccccccccccvccceces lb. 3.50 @ 
to satisfy the demand. Red: 
Lirnarce. Prices have held firm notwithstanding a lessened Antimony, = Mephisto, eta ~ @ .40 
. . » > 1 a 1s BERKS) cee eeeres '. . 
demand by users. Deliveries have been impeded seriously by - crimeon, m2 M. i woapecsseeseeeens Ib, 65 e 
cae : “a . ntimony, golden sulphuret of (casks).... .20 @ .22 
the railroad strike situation ’ : golden sulphuret (States) aoe eteneee 30 @ «435 
Lirnopone. The demand remains practically double the eolgen. Oe ae (casks)........... . 33 @ 
capacity of production. There has been no change in prices. red su phuret (States) oo000000. pecenll . 25 @ 30 
“eee : 2 . vermilion sulphuret ......... eeee 55 @ 
Suri IMED Le AD. The demand has been lessened by the strikes, Arsenic, red guiphide........-.......... : >. 6118 @ 
although it remains in excess of productive capacity. There will Indian .eeeeseeeeeeeceseeeeeees seveeeel®, 14 @  .16 
. ge ’ . fj arrests . 2.25 @ 2.50 
be no change in prices until general revision of the lead schedule i ae 19 @ .22 
= : Toluidine tomer ........+-e+0. 4.25 @ 
takes place : Iron oxide, reduced grades 12 @ 

Sutpuur. Prices and demand continue steady. S h b — bright ....-... ‘ue 
. " ; ae - panis . — SPTTTETILTELITETITTL TTT Tee d .05 

Wauitinc. Supplies of English chalk remain at low level, Sanetion ones gccotne gceseees . ote s” 

ae , nfl “Tae “re a yied il soluble aniline, red ....... cececcecccccecceesI, 2.00 @ 
although an increase is expected soon. The output of whiting "OEE x. cacccannamancnaainae Ge 2 
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Omdmeny oedissiidcccdecwelAvccctecec coogveelh GOS @ 
WORM, MOOR aces cs cdicccccicctadeaeccs ib. 25 @ .30 
de oli cs cenctsnacdesd ee bb. 37 @ 
English quicksilver .........00eeeeese0% ib 1.65 @ 1.75 
Rater GG 86Bscn ccccccccccccscccccccessces Ib. 3.50 @ 4.00 
PUTTS cccccccccc€ovccegececsecd lb. 2.50 @ 
White: 
Aluminum bronze, C. P..........++- esacoasde 65 @ 
ane PPPTePeT TT TTT. Tt - Ad. 69 @ 
th d De. -cncanevensccceneasseecueden ib, §=.08 @ .08% 
Ponelith (carloads, reo Sabeunneneesesendened ib, @ 
I WD occ ciccccceccecccsesicceess lb. 114%@ 
Zine oxide, Horsehead (carload, factory): 
“Re CO” cvvccccdecsses bb. 10 @ 
Set” cicocccvccesncs lb. @ 
French process, red seal........-+.+++ ib. 114%@ .11% 
STOGR GONE cc ccesececens lb 124%4@ 
WES GOD icccescedess ib. 134@ .13% 
CE. dv cnainsscsdssonsacescesios bb. @ 
Azo (carload, factory): 
ee ee lb. 10 @ .10% 
ZZ, under 5% leaded.......sseee> Ib. 09 @ 09% 
He BOOTH WG aE cc cccccsccscccces Ib. 084%@ .08% 
Yellew: 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange......... lb. 1.75 @ 2.00 
OG ccrctenaccesenegeeseess lb 1.85 @ 
Chrome, light and ‘ooilum Vitehecedwesenousouée Ib. 35 @ 
Ochre, Fone | pense deewededepeisanesueeanth lb. .04 @ .07 
DE, S65 vitenedasdebscusetannceeees bb. 06%@ .08% 
Oil, otelie SE cogcsonedhonecescebesseeeeus lb 2.00 @ 
Rubber makers’ yellow. ....ccccocsscccsccccvccces 1b. 1.50 @ 2.50 
ZAMS GRTGMIRES 2 cece cccccccccccccescccscccocees ib. 45 @ 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
Aluminum flake (carload)...... eee ton 30.00 @ 
SE Meeehadedns os nde Kd benteeee ste ton 30.00 @35.00 
Ammonia carbonate, powdered. RL éaweenseceonencened lb .17%@ 
Raestine (GRSTORES) ccccccccccesccces ixcvesen sc ae ie 
Barium, carbonate, precipitated.............+.+00++ ton 87.50 @90.00 
sulphide, precipitated ........--.ceceeseees lb. -05 
EE aah nbs cseeedneoenentecd ou eeevnece vs ton 100.00 @ 
Barytes, pure white (f. o. b. works).............+- ton 27.50 @ 
off color .. joeus cenenendh$es6tenesess ton 16.00 @ 
uniform floated (edie vankennnehnbesees hess ton 27.50 @ 
eer Sicesestessansns lb. 054%@ 
BE TD bs cccetensccsccccensenscceseteeceeess ib. 054@ 
Bone a8h 2.16. weccscescccecsinsccece Sieedoeeoees Ib. 10 
ee eee ‘ lb. .02 @ 
Chalk, precipitated, "extra BR. ccccccvctecseeccset Ib. 05 @ 05% 
EE Ninewens J6heuewsaanede Ib. 04 @ 04% 
China clay, Dixie Blue Ridge...............-- ...ton 20.00 
Somaaiss iad ctv ewes dedeenedassees ton 18.50 @20.00 
7 rrr ton 18.00 @23.50 
'S ee ae ton 20.00 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. 0. b. factory...... Ib. 03%@ .04 
Fossil flour (powdered)... ....-ccccccsccccvccccceccs lb. 03% @ 
SEED ve ceceneescesendescoencesaves lb. .04 @ 
DEED Wi Kao tse ccecccccnescnscces ib. 03 @ .04 
Glee, Blah GOES ccc ccccdtecvccvcccccescescccess lb. 35 @ .45 
GED ccccccveccescccescesceseeseescosees Ib. 30 @ .35 
Sew OFOER ccccnrcccccoss lb, 20 @ .& 
Graphite, flake (400- “pound bbi.) lb. 10 @ .30 
amorphous .......++: lb. 04 @ .08 
Ground glass FF. (bbls.) ........seeeeeeeeees lb. .03 @ 
Infusorial earth (powdered) SEI IES ERROR lb. .034@ 
Perr re Ib. 04 @ 
Liquid rubber 2... .ccccccccccccscccsccocccscccess Ib. 18 @ 
Mica, powdered .....--.+.+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseeee Ib, 15 @ 
Pumice stone, powdered (bbl.)........sseeeeeeees lb, 5 @ .08 
Rotten stone, powdered...........eeeeeeeees Rare 024%@ 04% 
Rubber Paste ...cccccccccccvcccccccceseseseces lb. 9 ¢ 26 
EEE wbsceceesdecssccceseecesccenscenseoecs Ib. @ 
Silex (Gilica) ccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccecces ton 25.00 @40.00 
Soapstone, powdered gray (carload) Lthiceh canna es ton 25.00 @ 
Starch, powdered corn (carload, bbis.)...........- cwt. 6.09 @ 
(carload, bags).......-.+.++ cwt. 5.62 
Tale, powdered soapstone........ee-eeeeeeeeeeees ton 25.00 @40.00 
Tests DRRMIR. an-<.0 06 Kase decvserensscdocereereeccs ton 22.00 @32.00 
Tripoli earth, air-floated, cream oF r0Se.....++ee++0+ ton 50.00 @ 
MEE cinvedinteadewitenthsencxdbes tenes ton 52.50 @ 
TEE, nckdsdstcceancesésd meGeegneccaseaeeeued ton 90.00 @ 
Whiting, Alba (carloads) ........+.+eeeees oaeens cwt. 100 @ 
GEE eencdeccscesseccccceseesetoes cwt. 80 @ 
GOMMM|TEIAL cece cccccccccccccccscceces cot. 1.40 @ 
English cliffstone ...... ...cet. 2.00 @ 
Hers .....eeeeseeesereee -cwt. 1.45 @ 1.55 
aris, white, American...... .cwt 1.75 @ 
ee Rear ton 16.00 @ 
Pe eer TT ton 30.00 @32.50 
Wood oa~ wpe  0bdbb606ONsCee SES Keb OReESEES Ib 03K@ 
XXX packs hekennee see baweenereenent ton 75.00 @ 
(iecdedeupeudeed scscsocesceccse Ge & 
Wood flour, Americ Dives cunedatesees Reese s Oeuweee ton 50.00 @ 
MINERAL RUBBER. 
Elateron (carloads).........c+seccececcerecescecs ton 60.00 @63.00 
CE.cG8 GRSTOREE) ccc sc cccccccvcssescccvesceeecoes ton 
PE Arr Teer ret Ib. .03%@ 
Genasco (carloads, factory) ......+seseeesseeeeees ton 62.50 @ 
(less carloads, factOry).....+seeseeeeeeees ton 64.50 @ 
Besd hydrocarbon ........seseccececeecssccscess tom 35.00 @ 
DEE: . dacudennandeese onus censesenenrraqueppest ton @ 
PrTrT rTTiiTiTiTr tit .-ton @ 


M, RB. Kecccccccces 





ee ceesececesees-80N$100.00 @ 

Pioneer, carload, factory ecne cocce cocscesbOm 5§5.0 @ 
— catload REOOTT o cbscccccecs eeececees tom 60.0 @ 

Raven Recccedsccccecedscses seeccccccecceses tom 50.00 @ 
Refined Mbacteriie Esnovecacccccccescccceccanscesechee @ 
Richmond oes. ges ciseeces bocce sesceecececeseesstom 75.00 @ 
He. 64 Bh. .SAoccse Sa chaniccanpaaaariant seceeecestom 44.00 @ 
318/320 a P. hydrocarbon. once sesesees tom 50.00 @ 
Robertson, M. R. Special (carloads, “factory)...... ten 75.00 @8 
M. R. (carloads, factory)..... cosccecesfOm 57.550 @ 

M. R. (less car loads factory)...... -.ton 60.00 @ 

Walpole rubber flux (factory)........ coccccccccces ib. d @ 


OILs. 


Avoilas compound 
Castor, No. 1, 
; 













OS ina as xa ohh we 

Corn, refined Argo .. 

CUE. aeusiennadace dhes6e0s 600seeesesonennes - Ad, 

Glycerine (98 per cent) i<ebietesnerenseeeneeteene db, 

Beene, Gt GED occveccocnsncctecsececas’ gal. 

RD QUNNTIIEE Seceitcs o06000000060086e008% gal. 

DEE cxnauxésvednéeesunececactketeedleschsraed Ib. 

i CD J cchandiddaves sd kane asebueseeenncnes 1b. 

PORE scccceces Me08essenesdenetnanees saseeeneedns ib, 

PONE vccecccnscccucsenntsecécessecaseoneees ib, 

DR ME. .1600000600000068000000008000008 ib. 

, SO CIOs 5 sss oes csaensncoueeeieseoues gad. 

eT OR rr et eee ee Ib. 

WE aautnndsoseeeacdeubedanian etdeetec lb. 

Er Pe ee ee er ee ee eee gal. 

PD BOE nctvccncccceséaduewesesgcenceeceuséses ib. 

WE 605 0800. 8 6es oc dnenccsdsccquteseceeceuaredes gal. 

RESINS AND PITCHES. 

NN, TE 48656446005 60060006.00008 006 sensReeNse gal. 

CO GO ncccndeontessebbaveokweenssdnevéacins lb. 

NT Ee ae eee lb. 

soft Trrereerereree ey fee Ib. 

Bele BE ccndcensncescisvecenes -bbi. 
kiln . bbi. 

Pitch, Burgundy - lb, 

GUE TP 660s yc crcnvesecsccenereceansianns 1b. 
CUNO. GE osc dcccdeccessecenssvenveeseswoese Ib. 
POMS 6.65. 060:00:00000.000440008000000000060-08 Ib. 

DO  cduseceusestesec0dshesonsscgnneeseseniacd bbi. 

COINS . 0-60:00600 606 enstserssoeseewessesee lb. 

ME. 466-060b00seonseksensacnnessinaesasteennn 

POE, TL 00600000 9006snecvedceceseseesbesesansess bbi. 

DEE, stunner eseeduthabierssebnd aia daee bbi. 

Shellac, fine orange ......... i eetevesésanussaneed lb. 
SOLVENTS. 

Acetone (98.99 per cent drums)......cccccccccceces tb. 

MS COMME) ccccccccceccceccncosesse gel. 

Meme, WEIS Wks 006 005 00s6es0s6e0esses nes gal. 

NN nin 0 0n00stencevccascce 600609055066 Ib. 

Carbon bisulphide (drums) ..........ceccessecees tb, 

tetrachloride (drums) .......cceeeeeeeees Bb. 

Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls.)......-.....++ gal. 

73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)............ gal. 

70 @ 72 Cavecl Wbia).cccccccccccccceses gal. 

68 @ * owe (steel ‘bbis.) 5008 asesewel gal. 

Vv. M. & (steel bblis.)..........- oo ote ed. 

Bebash, GWHle « cdcsvctivvcocescecesos paeees 6s - gel. 
Turpentine, spirits .......... vesesvcoccorcsesee - gal, 
eer sseenne gai. 

Osmaco reducer sHebedonney nea ekens gal. 

Metek, PUG. cokes cccccccesesscccceceesosscceaves gel. 
GOOD nv. cin 0000 00600660666eteonseese gel. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

Black eee seecccecesese seeenseneeeas eeseeces ib. 

TEE. 0660060000 665:000600000600000600608 eeveees - Ad. 

POT ncccccccccoccccesevececeses bevedsevevessous Ib. 

Mee GED ccccccoscccecoccecscecsecesonseeee lb, 

Wee GE. ccccesvesccsccpececsccccccece beseen bb. 

Paragol, soft and medium (carloads) 0besseenevssee crt. 

ha eoccccesesesesese eoecccesseesceses oCwt. 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 

Lead, black nupeostehine, (Black Hypo).........-. dd. 

Orange mineral, domestic...... oseeseccovcecceco cha 

Sulphur chloride (drums)..... geapeces ey 

Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads) . Rape 

Bergenport brand (carloads)..........-- cwt. 
superfine (carloads, factory)............- cw, 

(See also Colors—Antimony.) 

WAXES. 

Wax, beeswax, white .......... nenecsededesegtaws lb. 
GOUOMM, WEED ccccccccccccccssccedagoocooes ib. 
GROMER. occ cccchesctcccscescesedheses ae 
ozokerite, black ......ccccccvcccccccscccsecs Ib. 

BTEC cccccccccccepoceccocece ee * 
Monten .cccccesccccsscce ae, SR ee mm 
paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p one Perry Ib. 
123/125 m. p —— eoeeeee 
128/130 m. p. (cases)...... +4. 

Sweet WOR ccccccccccdcccescccesecccsoccses 
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